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BOOK  V. 


7%e  former  year's  truce  ended.  Cleon  warreth  on  the  Chalcidic  cities, 
and  recovereth  Torone.  Phteax  is  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  move  a 
voar  amongst  the  Sicilians.  Cleon  and  Brasidas,  mho  were  on  both 
sides  the  principal  maintainers  oftheviar,  are  both  slain  at  Amphi' 
polis.  Presently  after  their  death  a  peace  is  concluded,  and  after 
that  again  a  league  befneen  the  Lacedcemonians  and  the  Athenians. 
Divers  of  the  Lacedemonian  confederates  hereat  discontented,  seek 
the  confederacy  of  the  Argives.  These  make  league,  first  with  the 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  then  ivitk  the  Lacedcemonians; 
and  then  again  (by  the  artifice  of  Alcibiades)  with  the  Athenians. — 
After  this  the  Argives  make  war  upon  the  Epidaurians ;  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians urton  the  Argives.  The  Athenian  captains  and  the 
Melians  treat  by  way  of  dialogue,  touching  the  yielding  of  Melos, 
•which  the  Athenians  afterwards  besiege  and  win.  These  are  the 
Acts  of  almost  six  years  more  of  the  same  war, 

YEARX. 

1  HE  summer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year,  which  was 
to  last  till  the  Pythian  holidays*  expired.  During  this 
truce,  the  Athenians  removed  the  DeHans  out  of  Delos ; 
because  though  they  were  consecrated,  yet  for  a  certain 
crime  committed  of  old,  they  esteemed  them  polluted  per- 
sons ;  because  also  they  thought  there  wanted  this  part  to 

*  Exercises  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  celebrated  at  Delphi,  about  the 
12th  of  the  month  Elaphobolium,  as  may  be  gathered  by  the  beginniof  of 
tlie  tntce  on  that  d«y. 
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make  perfect  the  purgation  of  the  island ;  in  the  purging 
whereof,  as  I  declared  before,*  they  thought  they  did  well 
to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  These  Delians  seat- 
ed themselves  afterwardsi,  every  one  as  he  came,  in  Adra- 
myttium,  in  Asia,  a  town  given  unto  them  by  Pharnaces. 

After  the  truce  was  expired,  Cleon  prevailed  with  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  the  eities  lying  upon 
Thrace.  He  had  with  him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred 
men  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  horsemen  ;  of  confederates 
more,  and  thirty  gallies.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione,  which 
was  yet  besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men  of  arms,  of  those 
that  kept  the  siege,  and  sailed  into  the  haven  of  the  Colopho- 
iiians,  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Torone.  And  there 
Laving  heard  by  fugitives,  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone, 
nor  those  within  sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he  marched 
with  his  army  to  the  city,  and  sent  ten  of  his  gallies  about 
into  the  havenf.  And  first  he  came  to  the  new  wall,  which 
Brasidas  had  raised  about  the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs, 
making  a  breach  in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  might.be 
one  city.  And  Pasitelidas  a  Lacedaemonian  captain  of  the 
town,  with  the  garrison  there  present,  came  to  the  defence, 
and  fought  with  the  Athenians  that  assaulted  it.  But  being 
oppressed,  (and  the  gallies  which  were  before  sent  about, 
being  by  this  time  come  into  the  haven)  Pasitelidas  was 
afraid,  lest  those  galHes  should  take  the  town  unfurnished 
of  defendants  before  he  could  got  back,  and  that  the  Athe- 
pians  on  the  other  side  should  win  the  wall,  and  he  be  in- 
tercepted between  them  both  ;  and  thereupon  abandoned 
the  wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  cit}-.  But  the  Athenians 
that  were  in  the  gallies  having  taken  the  town  before  he 
came,  and  the  land  army  following  in  after  him  without  re- 
sistance, and  entering  the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old 
wall,  slew  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toroneans  on 
the  place,  and  some  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  cap- 
tain Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive.  Brasidas  was  nowcominfj 
with  aid  towards  Torone,  but  advertised  by  the  way  that  it 
was  already  lost,  went  hack  again,  being  about  forty  lur- 
longs  short  of  preventing  it.  Clean  and  the  Athenians 
erected  two  trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  wall. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  Toroneans,  they  made 
slaves,  but  the  men  of  Torone,  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  such  Clialcideans  as  were  amongst  them,  in  all  abo^t 
seven  hundred,  they  sent  away  prisoners  to  Athens.  The 
Peloponnesians  were  afterw^irds  at  the  making  oi"  the  peace 

•^  lib.  3.  page  201.  f  luto  tho  Ijavcn  of  Torono. 
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dismissed,  the  rest  were  redeemed  by  tlie  Olynthians,  by 
exchange  of  man  for  man. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Boeotians  took  Panactum, 
a  fort  of  the  Athenians,  standing  in  their  confines,  by 
treason. 

Cleon,  after  he  had  settled  the  garrison  in  Torone,  went 
thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain  Athos,  to  make  war 
against  Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time,  Phaeax,  the  son  of  "Erasistratus, 
who  with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador  into  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, departed  from  Athens  with  two  gailies.  For  the  Le- 
ontines,  after  the  Athenians,  upon  the  making  of  the  peace, 
were  gone  out  of  Sicily,  received  many  strangei*s  into  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  and  the  comujons  liad  a  purpose  also 
to  have  made  division  of  the  land.  But  the  great  men  per- 
ceiving it,  called  in  the  Syracusians,  and  drove  the  com- 
mons out.  And  they  wantlered  up  and  down  every  one  as 
he  chanced,  and  the  great  men,  upon  conditions  agreed  on 
with  the  Syracusians,  abandoning  and  deserting  that  city, 
went  to  dwell  with  t!ie  privilege  of  free  citizens  in  Syracu- 
sa.  After  this  again,  some  of  them,  upon  dislike  relin- 
quished Syracusa,  and  seized  on  Phoceac,  a  certain  place, 
part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and  upon  Bricinniie,  a 
castle  in  tha  Leontine  territory;  thither  also  came  unto 
them  most  of  the  commons,  that  had  before  been  driven 
out,  and  settling  themselves,  made  war  from  those  places 
of  strength.  Upon  intelligence  hereof,  the  Athenians  sent 
Phseax  thither  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,  if, 
tliey  could,  all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war  upon  the 
Syracusians  that  were  now  beginnmg  to  grow  great,  to  try 
if  they  might  thereby  preserve  the  common  people  of  the 
Leontines.  Phaeax  arriving,  prevailed  with  the  Camari- 
naeans  and  the  Agrigentines  ;  but  the  business  finding  a 
stop  at  Gelas,  he  went  unto  no  more,  as  conceiving  he 
should  not  be  able  to  persuade  them.  So  he  returned 
through  the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Catana,  tiavino-  been 
at  Bncinnia;  by  the  way,  and  there  encouraged  them  to 
hold  out ;  and  from  Catana  he  set  sail,  and  departed.  In 
his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going  and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he 
went  by  with  sundry  cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenians. 

He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians,  which  having  dwelt 
once  in  Messina,  were  afterwards  driven  out  again  ;  being 
the  same  men.  which  after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  se- 
dition in  Messina,  wherein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  the 
Locriuns,  had   been  theu  sent  to  inhabit  there,. and  now 
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were  sent  away  again.  For  the  Locrians  held  Messina  for 
awhile.  Phaeax  therefore  chancing  to  meet  with  these  as 
they  were  going  to  their  own  city,  did  them  no  hurt,  be- 
cause the  Locrians  had  been  in  speech  with  him  about  an 
agreement  with  the  Athenians.  For  when  the  Sicilians 
made  a  general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  confederates, 
refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athenians.  Nor 
indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now,  but  that  they  \ver& 
constrained  thereunto  by  the  war  they  had  with  the  Itonians 
and  Melffians,  their  own  colonies  and  bordereFs.  And 
phaeax  after  this  returned  to  Athens. 

Cleon,  who  was  now  gone  from  Torone,  and  come  about 
to  Amphipolis,  making  Eion  the  seat  of  the  war,  assaulted 
the  city  of  Stagirus*,  a  cojony  of  the  Andrians,  but  could, 
not  take  it:  but  Gampselus,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians  he 
took  by  assault.    And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas 
to  will  him  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces,  according  to  the 
league  ;  and  other  ambassadors  into  Thrace  unto  Polles,  king 
of  the  Odomantians,  to  take  up  as  many  mercenary  Thra- 
cians  as  he  could,  he  lay  still  in  Eion  to  expect  their  com- 
ing.    Brasidas,  upon  notice  hereof,  sate  down  over  against 
him  at  Cerdylium.     This  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  Argi- 
Jians,  standing  high,  and   beyond  the  river,  not  far  from 
Amphipolis,  and  from  whence  he  mightdisct*rn  all  that  was 
about  him.  SothatCleon  could  not  but  be  seen,  if  he  should 
rise  with  his  army  to  go  against  Amphipolis,  which  he  expect- 
ed he  would  do  ;  and  that  in  contempt  of  his  small  nuinber, 
he   would  go    up    with  the   forces  he  Jiad  th^n  present. 
Withal  he  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hundred  mercenary 
Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  all  his  Edonians,  l30th  horse- 
men and  targettiers.     He  had  also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chal- 
cida;ans,  one  thousand  targettiers,  besides  them  in  Amphi- 
polis.    But  for  men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the 
most  two  thousand ;  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hun- 
dred.    With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas,  and 
sate  down  at  Cerdylium,  the  rest  stood  ready  ordered  with 
Clearidas  their    captain    within  Amphipolis.      Cleon    for 
awhile  lay  still,  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  do  as  was  ex- 
pected by    Brasidas.     For  the  soldiers  being  angry  with 
their  stay    there,    and  recounting  with   themselves,  what 
command  his  would  be,  and  with  what  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice, against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the  other,  and 
1  ow  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their  wills,  ho  perceiv- 
ed their  muttdring,  and  being  unwilling  to  ofVend  tlicni  witii 

,♦  Stagirus,  the  cltj  vtlii  ro  Aristotle  ■ftas  koiii. 
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so  long  a  stay  in  one  place,  dislodged,  and  led  them  for- 
ward. And  he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  having 
succeedetl  well  before  at  Pylus,  gave  hiiu  cause  to  think 
himself  to  have  some  judgment.  For  he  thought  not  that 
any  body  would  come  forth  to  give  him  battle,  and  gave 
out,  he  went  up  principally  to  see  the  place  :  and  staid  for 
greater  forces  ;  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be 
compelled  to  fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ  the 
city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner  take  it  by  force. 
So  he  went  up,  and  set  his  army  down  on  a  strong  hill  be- 
fore Amphipolis,  standing  himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the 
river  Strymon,  and  the  situation  of  the  city  towards  Thrace; 
and  thought  he  could  have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure 
without  battle.  For  neither  did  any  man  appear  upon  the 
frails,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates  which  were  all  fast  shut; 
insomuch  as  he  thought  he  had  committed  an  error  in  com- 
ing without  engines,  because  he  thought  he  might  by  such 
means  have  won  the  city,  as  being  without  defendants. 
Brasidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Atlienians  remove,  came 
(lown  also  from  Cerdylium,  and  put  himself  into  Amphi- 
polis. He  would  not  suffer  them  to  make  any  sally,  nor  to 
face  the  Athenians  in  order  of  battle,  mistrusting  his  owa 
forces,  which  he  thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they 
were  in  a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth  (for  such  Athenians 
»s  were  there,  were  pure,  and  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians 
which  were  amongst  them,  were  of  the  very  ablest)  but 

Erepared  to  set  upon  them  by  a  wile.  For  if  he  should 
ave  shewed  to  the  enemy  both  his  number  and  their  ar- 
mour, such  as  for  the  present  they  were  forced  to  use,  he 
thought  that  thereby  he  should  not  so  soon  get  the  victorj', 
{IS  by  keeping  them  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  their  contempt 
till  the  very  point.  Wherefore  chusing  to  himself  one 
hundred  and  fift>-  men  of  arms,  and  committing  the  charge 
of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he  resolved  to  set  suddenly  upon 
them  before  they  should  retire ;  as  not  expecting  to  take 
them  so  alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced  to 
^rrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  together  to  en- 
courage them,  and  to  make  known  uuto  them  his  design^ 
he  said  as  followeth  : 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 

Men  of  Peloponnesus,  as  for  your  country,  how  by  valour 
it  hath  ever  retained  her  liberty  ;  and  that  being  Dorians^ 
you  are  now  to  fight  against  lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever 
wont  to  get  the  victory,  let  it  suffico  that  I  have  touched  it 
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thus  briefly.  But  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  charge,  that 
r  am  now  to  inform  you  of  ;  lest  the  venturing  by  few  at 
once,  and  not  altogether,  should  seem  to  proceed  from 
weakness,  and  so  dishearten  you.  I  do  conjecture  that  it 
was  in  contempt  of  us,  and  as  not  expecting  to  be  fought 
withal,  that  the  enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and 
that  they  luive  now  betaken  themselves  carelessly,  and  out 
of  order  to  view  the  country.  But  he  that  best  observing 
such  errors  in  his  enemies,  shall  -also  to  his  strength  give 
the  onset,  not  always  openly,  and  in  ranged  battle,  but  as 
is  best  for  his  present  advantage,  shall  for  the  most  part  at- 
tain his  purpose.  And  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the 
greatest  glory  of  all,  by  which  deceiving  most  the  enemy, 
a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.  Therefore  whilst  they 
are  secure  without  preparation,  and  intend,  for  ought  I  see* 
to  steal  away,  rather  than  to  stay,  I  say,  in  this  their 
looseness  of  resolution,  and  before  they  put  their  minds  in 
order,  I  for  my  part,  with  those  I  have  chosen,  will,  if  I 
can,  before  they  get  away,  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their 
army,  running.  And  you  Clearidas,  afterwards  as  soon  as 
5'ou  shall  see  me  to  have  charged  and  (as  it  is  probable)  to 
have  put  them  into  a  fright,  take  those  that  are  with  you, 
both  Amphipolitans,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
and  setting  open  the  gates,  run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all 
possible  speed  come  up  to  stroke  of  hand  (for  there  is  great 
hope  -this  way  to  terrify  them,  seeing  they  which  come 
after,  are  ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy  than  those  that 
are  ahead}'  present,  and  in  fight.)  And  be  valiant,  as  is 
hkely  you  should  that  are  a  Spartan  ;  and  you  confederates, 
follow  manfully,  and  believe  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier 
are  willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedien6e  to  hi« 
leaders  ;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain  yourselves 
liberty  by  your  valour,  and  so  be  called  confederates  of  the 
•Lacedaemonians,  or  else  not  only  to  serve  the  Athenians 
yourselves,  and  at  the  best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor 
put  to  death,  to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before,  but 
also  to  be  the  hindercrs  of  the  hberty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians,  But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how  great  a 
matter  is  at  stake :  and  I  for  my  part  will  make  it  appear 
that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  persuade  another,  than  to  put 
myself  into  action. 

When  Brasidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  prepared  to  go  out 
himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest  that  were  with  Clearidas 
before  the  gates,  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  issue  forth 
afterwards  as  was  appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in 
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siglit  when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and  again  when 
he  sacrificed  in  the  city  by  the  temple  of  Pallas,  which 
place  might  be  seen  from  without,  it  was  told  Cleon  whilst 
Brasidas  was  ordering  of  his  men^   (for  he  was  at  this  time 
gone  off  a  little  to  look  about  him)  that  the  whole  army  of 
the    enemies  was- plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town, 
and  that  the  feet  of  many  men  and  horses,  ready  to  come 
forth,  might  be  discerned  from  under  the  gate.     Hearing 
this,  he  came  to  the  place,  and  when  he  saw  it  was  true, 
being  not  minded  to   fight,  until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet 
making  no  other  account  but  that  his  retreat  would  be  dis- 
covered, he   commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  re- 
treat :  and  that  as  they  went,  the  left  wing  should  march 
foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to  withdraw 
towards  Eion.     But  when  he  thought  they  were  long  about 
it,  causing  the  right   wing  to  wheel  about,  and  lay  open 
their  disarmed  parts  to  the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  army 
himself.     Brasidas  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  op- 
portunity, and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed, 
said  to  those  about  him,  and  the  rest,  these  men  stay  not 
for  us,  U  is  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their  spears,  and 
of  their  heads.     For  where  such  motion  is,  thev  use  not  to 
stay  for  the  charge  of  the  enemy  ;  therefore  open  me  some- 
body the  gates  appointed,  and  let  us  boldly  and  speedily 
sally  forth  upon   them.     Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the 
gate  towards  the  trench,  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of  the 
long  wall,  which  then  was  standing,  and  at  high  speed  took 
the  straight  way,  in  which,  as  one  passeth  by  the  strongest 
part   of   the   town,    there    standeth  -now  a   trophy.      And 
charging  upon  the  midst  of  the  Athenian  armv,  which  was 
terrified  both  with  their  own  dis-array,  and  the  valour  of  the 
men,  forced  tlicm  to  fly.     And  Clearidas,  (as  was  appoint- 
ed) having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates,  was  witlial 
coming  upon  them.     And  it  fell  out  that  the  Athenians  by 
this  unexpected  and  sudden  attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in 
Confusion ;  and  the  left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion,  and 
which  indeed  was  marching  away  before,  was  immediately 
broken   off  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  fled.     When 
that  was  gone,  Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing,  was 
there  wounded.     The  Athenians  saw  not  when  he  fell,  and 
they  that  were  near  took  him  up  and  carried  him  otf.     The 
right  wing  stood  longer  to  it,  and  though  Cleon  himself  pre- 
$ently'fled,/as  at  first  he  intended  not  to  stav)  and  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  Myrcinian  targettier,  and  slain,  yet  his  men 
of  arms  casting  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  top  of  a  little 
hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas,  and 
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ehrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with  the  Myrcinian  and  Chal- 
cidean  horse,  and  with  the  targettiers,  they  were  put  to 
flight  by  their  darts.  Thus  the  whole  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians getting  away  with  much  ado  over  the  hills,  and  by  se- 
veral ways ;  all  that  were  not  slain  upon  the  place,  or  by 
the  Chalcidean  horse  and  targettiers,  recovered  Eion.  The 
other  side  taking  up  Brasidas  out  of  the  battle,  and  having 
so  long  kept  him  alive,  brought  him  yet  breathing  into  the 
city.  And  he  knew  that  his  side  had  gotten  the  victory,  but 
expired  shortly  after.  When  Clearidas  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  were  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled 
those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

After  this  the  confederates  following  the  corpse  of  Brasidas, 
all  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  him  in  the  city  at  the 
public  charge,  in  the  entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the 
market-place.  And  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards  having 
taken  in  his  monument  with  a  wall,  killed  unto  him,*  as  to  a 
hero,t  honoured  him  with  games  and  anniversary  sacrifice, 
and  attributed  their  colony  unto  him,  as  to  the  founder; 
pulling  down  the  edifices  of  Agnon,|  and  defacing  whatso- 
ever monument  might  maintain  the  memory  of  his  founda- 
tion. This  they  did  both  for  that  they  esteemed  Brasidas 
for  their  preserver,  and  also  because  at  this  time,  through 
fear  of  the  Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  a  league.  As  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility 
with  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  expedient  for 
them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they  would  be  accepta- 
ble unto  him  if  they  did.  The  dead  bodies  they  rendered 
to  the  Athenians  ;  of  whom  there  was  slain  about  six  hun- 
dred, and  but  seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was 
no  set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  prece- 
dent affright.  After  the  dead  were  taken  up,  the  Athe- 
nians went  home  by  sea,  and  Clearidas  and  those  with  him 
staid  to  settle  the  estate  of  Ampliipolis. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  summer  now  ending,  Ram- 
phias,  Antocharidas,  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedaemonians,  were 
leading  a  supply  towards  the  parts  upon  'i'hrace,  of  nine- 
hundred  men  of  arms,  and  vvlien  they  were  come  to  Hera- 
clea  in  Trachinia,  they  staid  there  to  amend  such  things  as 
they  tliouglit  amiss.  Whilst  they  staid  this  battle  was 
fought ;  and  thjp  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  they  that  were  with  Raniphias  went  pr«- 

*  KUlcil  sacrifices  »into  him. 

■t-  Or  scmi-gwK 

1   Wiio  was  tbt  ir  tr\je  fonili!«r. 
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sently  forward,  as  far  as  the  hiii  Pierium  in  Thessaly.  But 
the  Thessalians  forbidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas,  to 
whom  they  w?re  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  re- 
turned homewards ;  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now 
served  not,  both  because  the  Athenians  were  upon  this 
overthrow  gone  away,  and  for  that  tney  themselves  were 
unable  to  perform  any  of  those  designs,  which  the  other, 
had  intended.  But  the  principal  cause  of  their  return  was 
this,  that  they  knew  at  their  coining  forth  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  their  minds  more  set  upon  a  peace  than  war. 

Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  and  return  of 
Ramphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out,  that  neither  side  did 
any  act  of  war,  but  were  inclined  rather  to  a  peace ;  the 
Athenians  for  the  blow  they  had  received  at  Delium  :  and 
this  other  a  little  after  at  Amphipolis;  and  because  they 
had  no  longer  that  confident. hope  in  their  strengLh,  oa 
which  they  relied,  when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace, 
as  having  conceived  upon  their  present  success,  that  they 
should  have  had  the  upper  hand. 

Also  they  stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest 
emboldened  by  these  losses  of  theirs,  they  should  more 
and  more  revolt,  and  repented  that  they  made  not  the 
peace  after  their  happy  success  at  Pylus,  when  occasioa 
was  offered  to  have  done  it  honourably.  And  the  Lacedie- 
monians  on  the  other  side  did  desire  peace,  because  the 
war  had  not  proceeded  as  they  expected;  for  they  had 
thought  they  should  in  a  few  years  have  warred  down  the 
power  of  Athens,  by  wasting  their  territory  ;  and  because 
they  were  fallen  into  that  calamity  in  the  island,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta  before  ;  because 
aW^their  country  was  continually  ravaged  by  those  of 
Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helots  continually  fled  to  the 
enemy  ;  and'  because  they  feared  lest  those  that  remained, 
trustincT  in  them  that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of 
theirs,  raise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they 
had  done.  Withal  it  happened  that  the  thirty  years'  peace* 
with  the  Argives  was  now  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  and 
the  Argives  would  not  renew  it  without  restitution  made 
them  of  Cynuria;  so  that  to  war  against  the  Argives  and 
the  Athenians  both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They 
suspected  also  that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
would  revolt  to  the  Argives,  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards 

»  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  were  sent  to  Argos  to  renew  the  peace,  but  the 
Argives,  holding  the  La.;edaEinoaians  tj  be  qq  dangerous  enemies  without  tae 
Atuenians,  refuse  it. 
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to  pass.  These  things  considered,  it  was  by  both  parts 
thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace ;  but  especially  by 
the  Lacedajiuonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to  recover 
their  men  taken  in  the  island ;  for  the  Spartans  that  were 
amongst  them,  were  both  of  the  prime  men  of  the  city, 
and  their  kinsmen.  And  therefore  they  began  to  treat  pre- 
sently aft«r  they  were  taken. 

But  the  Atheniims,  by  reason  of  their  prosperity,  would 
not  lay  down  the  war  at  that  time  on  equal  terms.  But; 
after  their  defeat  at  Delium,  the  Lacedasmonians  knowing 
they  vvould  be  apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for 
a  year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet  and  consult  about 
a  longer  time.  But  when  also  this  other  overthrow  hap" 
pened  to  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  both  Cleon 
and  Brasidas  were  slain  (the  which  on  either  side  were  most 
opposite  to  the  peace :  the  one  for  that  he  had  good  suc- 
cess and  honour  in  the  war;  the  other,  because  in  quiet 
times  his  evil  actions  would  more  appear,  and  his  calumnia- 
tions be  the  less  believed)  those  two  that  in  the  two  states 
aspired  most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias, 
and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military  charges 
had  been  the  most  fortunate  oif  his  time,  did  most  of  all 
others  desire  to  have  the  peace  go  forward  ;  Nicias,  becausa 
he  was  desirous  (having  hitherto  never  been  overthrown)  to 
carry  his  good  fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and 
the  city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present ;  and  for 
the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time  he  had 
never  made  the  common-wealth  miscarry  ;  which  he  thought 
might  be  done  by  standing  out  of  danger,  and  by  putting 
himself  as  little  as  he  might  into  the  hands  of  fortune;  and 
to  stand  out  of  danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.  Pleistoaaax 
had  the  same  desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  upon 
him,  about  his  return  from  exile,  by  his  enemies,  that  sug- 
gested unto  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  every  loss  they  re- 
ceived, that  the  same  befel  them,  for  having  contrary  to 
the  law  repealed  his  banishment.  For  they  charged  him 
further,  that  he  and  his  brother  Aristocles,  had  suborned 
the  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies*  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  when  they  came  thither,  most  commonly 
with  this,  that  they  should  bring  back  the  seed  of  the  se- 
migodf,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of  a  strange  country  into 
his  own  :  and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  should  plough  their 
land  with  a  silver  plough  :  and  so  at  length  to  have  made 

*  •iM^ei,  ambaeiatiors  to  the  oracles  trere  so  callad. 
f  U«rt.'HU8,  fftot  wkom  ?leiiitgafiax  was  de«ceade<l> 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances 
and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders  of  Lace- 
dsemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  enthroning  of  their 
kings,  to  fetch  him  iiome  again,  who  hved  in  the  mean 
time  in  exile  in  the  mountain  Lyca)um,  in  a  house  whereof 
the  one  half  was  part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a 
bribe  to  withdraw  his  arinv  out  of  Attica. 

Being  troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering 
with  himself,  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  thereby  recovering  their 
men,  that  he  also  should  cease  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  ca- 
lumniations of  his  enemies  ;  whereas  in  war  such  as  ha4 
charge,  could  not  but  be  quarrelled  upon  their  losses,  he 
was  therefore  forward  to  have  the  peace  concluded. 

And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  the  Lace- 
dsemonian:^  braved  them  with  a  preparation  already  making 
against  the  spring,  sending  to  the  cities  about  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  if  they  meant  to  fortify  in  Attica,  to  the  end  that 
the  Athenians  might  give  them  the  better  ear.  When  after 
many  meetings,  and  many  demands  on  either  side,  it  was 
at  last  agreed,  that  peace  should  be  concluded,  each  part 
rendering  what  t1iey  had  taken  in  the  war,  save  that  the 
Athenians  should  hold  Nisaea,  (for  when  they  likewise  de- 
manded Plataea,  and  the  Thebans  answered,  that  it  was  nei- 
ther taken  by  force,  nor  by  treason,  but  rendered  voluntarily; 
the  Athenians  said  that  they  also  had  Nissea  in  the  same 
manner.)  The  Lacedaemonians  calling  together  their  con- 
federates, and  ail  but  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Lleans, 
and  Megareans,  (for  these  disliked  it)  giving  their  votes  for 
the  ending  of  the  war,  they  concluded  the  peace,  and  con- 
firmed it  to  the  Athenians  with  sacrifices,  and  swore  it,  and 
the  Athenians  again  unto  them,  upon  these  articles. 


The  Articles  of  the  Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Lacedamcnians. 

The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  confede- 
rates, have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it  city  by  city,  as 
followeth  : 

Touching  the  public  temples^  it  shall  be  lawful  to  whom- 
soever will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to  have  access  unto 
them,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracles  in  the  same,  and  to 
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send  their  deputies*  unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country,  securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  whole  place  consecrate,  and  temple  of  Apollo  in 
Delphi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by  their  own 
law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged  by  their  own 
judges,  both  city  and  territory,  according  to  tlie  institution 
of  the  place.   "  * 

The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians,  with 
their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  con- 
federates, for  fifty  years,  both  by  sea  and  land,  without 
fraud  and  without  harm  doing. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms,  with  intention  of  hurt, 
neither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
against  the  Athenians,  nor  for  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
federates against  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  any  art  or  machi- 
nation whatsoever. 

If  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  them,  the  same 
shall  be  decided  by  law,  and  by  oath,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  agree  on. 

Tl\e  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  shall  render 
Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

The  inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go 
forth  whither  they  will,  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute,  taxed  in  the  timet  of 
Aristides,  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  now  that  the  peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms 
against  them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
pay  the  said  tribute.  The  cities  are  these,  Argilus,  Sta- 
girus.  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus.  And  they 
shall  be  confederates  of  neither  side,  neither  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, nor  of  the  Athenians.  But  if  the  Athenians 
can  persuade  these  cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Athenians  to  have  them  for  their  confederates,  having 
gotten  their  consent. 

The  Mecybernians,  Sanae;an3,  and  Singgeans,  shall  inha- 
bit their  own  cities,  on  the  same  conditions,  with  the  Olyn- 
ihians  and  Acanthians. 

The  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confederates,  shall  render 
Panactum  unto  the  Athenians.     And  the  Athenians  shall 

*  Ambassadors  about  matters  of  religion. 

f  Which  was  the  first  time  that  the  Athenians  began  to  commanr]  the  rrst 
of  Greece,  for  when  in  the  end  of  the  Medan  war,  the  Laceda-monians  left 
that  command,  the  Athenians  undertook  it  and  taxed  the  several  cititii  witik 
tribute  towards  the  war.     Th«  war  ended,  the  tribute  ewUed  not. 
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render  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Coryphasium,*  Cythera, 
Methone,  Pteleum,  and  Atalante. 

Tliev  shall  hkewise  deliver  whatsoever  Lacedaemonians 
are  in  the  prison  of  Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place 
soever,  in  the  Athenian  dominion,-  and  dismiss  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all  that  Brasidas  did 
there  put  in,  and  v.liatsoever  confederates  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  in  prison,  either  at  Athens,  or  in  the  Athenian 
state.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
shall  deliver  whomsoever  they  have  in  their  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  in  the  same  manner. 

Touching  the  Scioneans,  Toronaeans,  and  Sermylians, 
and  whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  the 
Athenians  shall  do,  with  them,  what  they  think  fit. 

The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the.  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates,  city  by  city;  and  that  oath  shall  be 
the  greatest  that  in  each  city  is  in  use ;  the  thing  that  they 
shall  swear,  shall  be  this,  I  stand  to  these  articles,  and  to 
this  peace,  truly  and  sincerely.  And  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates,  shall  take  the  same  oath  to  the 
Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on  both  sides  every  year 
renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars,  [inscribed  with  this  peace^ 
at  Oljmpia,  Pythia,t  and  in  the  isthmus  ;  at  Athens,  with- 
in the  citadel  ;  and  at  Lacedaeraon,  in  the  Amyclaeum.;^ 

And  if  any  thing  be  on  either  side  forgotten,  or  shall  be 
thought  fit  upon  good  deliberation  to  be  changed  ;  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it,  in  such  manner^  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Athenians  shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the  24th  of  the 
month  Artemisium,  Pleistolas  being  Ephore  at  Sparta,  and 
the  loth  of  Elaphebolionjj,  after  the  acconnt  of  Athens, 
Alcaeus  being  Archon. 

They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  these ;  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Me- 
tagenes.  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocaridas, 
^enxidas,  Anlhippus,  Telles,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas, 
Lamphilus.  Of  the  Athenians,  these,  Lampon,  Isthinionicus, 
Nicias,  Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon, 
Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocoetes,  lolcius,  Ti- 
mocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demosthenes. 

*  The  promontory,  wherein  Pjliis  stood;  put  here  for  Pylns, 
f  By  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  kept. 

*  Amyclseum,  a  tempi*  of  ApoUo. 

§  This   article  displeased  the  confederates  of  Lacedsmon,    because  th? 
articles  might  by  this  be  chanced  wit'oout  theui. 
il  February. 

U      3 
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This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  of  winter*,  and 
the  spring  then  beginning,  presently  after  the  city 
bacchanals,  and  full  ten  years,  and  some  few  days 
over,  after  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war.  But  now  for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a 
man  consider  the  times  ihomselves,  and  not  trust  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places  bare 
chief  offices,  or,  for  some  honour  to  themselves,  had  their 
names  ascribed,  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing.  For  it 
is  not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  office, 
or  who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he  was,  when  any  thing  fell 
out.  But  if  one  reckon  the  same  by  summers  and  winters, 
according  as  they  are  written,  he  shall  find^  by  the  two  half 
years,  which  make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of  ten 
summers,  and  as  many  winters  continuance. 

The  Lacedajmonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by  lot  to  be- 
gin the  restitution)  both  dismissed  presently  those  prisoners 
they  had   then,  in  their  hands,  and  also  sent  ambassadors, 
Ischagoras,  Menas,  and  Fhilocharidas  into  the  parts  upon 
Thrace,  with  command  to  Clearidas,  to  deliver  up  Amphi- 
polis  to  the  Athenians,  and  requiring  the  rest  of  their  con- 
federates there  to  accept  of  the  peace  in  such  manner  as 
was  for  every  of  them  accorded.     But  they  would  not  do 
it,  because  they  thought  it  was  not  for  their  advantage. — 
And  Clearidas  also,  to  gratify  the  Chalcideans,  surrendered 
not  the  city,  alleging  that  he  could  not  do  it,  whether  they 
would  or  not.     And  coming  away  soon  after   with   those 
ambassadors  to    Laceda^mon,  both  to  purge  himself  if  he 
should  be  accused  by  tliose  with  Ischagoras  for  disobeying 
the  state's  command,  and  also  to  try  if  the  peace  might  by 
any  means   be  shaken ;  when  he  found  it  firm,  he  himself 
being  sent  back   by    the  Lacedaemonians,  with   command 
principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he  could  not  do 
that,  then  to  draw  thence  all  the  Peloponnesians  that  were 
in    it,    immediately  took    his  journey.     But   the  confede- 
rates chanced  to  be  jiresent  themselves  in  Lacedismon,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  required  such  of  them  as  formerly  re- 
fused, that  they  would   accept  the  peace,   but  they,  upon 
the  same  pretence  on  which  ihey  had  rejected  it  before,  said 
that  tmless   it  were  more  reasonable,   they  would   not   ac- 
cept it.     And  the  Laceflirmonians  seeing  they  refused,  dis 
missed  them,  and  by  themselves  entered  with  the  Athenians 
into  H  league  ;  because  they  imagined   that  the  Argive? 

*  It  appears  here  that  the  month  Elaphcbolion  amongst  tb«  Atheniaus  was 
the  last  month  of  their  winter  quarter. 
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would  not  renew  their  peace  (because  they  had  refused  it 
before,  when  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,)  and 
held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  the  Athenians: 
and  also  conceived,  that  by  this  means  the  rest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus would  not  stir;  for  if  they  could  they  would  turn  to 
the  Athenians.  Wherefore  the  ambassadors  of  Athens 
being  then  present,  and  conference  had,  the}-  agreed,  and 
the  oath  and  league  was  concluded  on,  in  the  terms 
following. 

The  Articles  of  the  League  between  the  Laced<e?nonians 
and  the  Athenians. 

The  Lacedaemonians  shall  be  confederates  with  the  Athe* 
nians  for  fifty  years. 

If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  do  the  Lacedaemonians  any  harm,  the  Athenians 
shall  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against  them  in  the  strongest 
manner  they  can  possibly.  But  if  the  enemy,  after  he 
hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall  be  gone  away,  then  that 
city  shall  be  held  as  enemy  both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
to  the  Athenians,  and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both  ; 
and  both  cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly.  And 
this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territories  of  the 
Athenians,  and  do  the  Athenians  any  harm,  then  the  La- 
cedaemonians shall  aid  the  Athenians  against  them,  in  the 
strongest  manner  they  can  possibly.  But  if  the  enemy 
iflfter  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall  be  gone  away,  then 
'shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy  both  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  to  the  Athenians,  and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  both,  and 
both  the  cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  together.  And 
this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

a  their  slaves  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  all  their  strength  possible. 

These  things  shall  be  sworn  unto  by  the  same  men  oa 
cither  side  thc^t  swore  the  peace,  and  shall  be  every  year 
renewed  by  tiie  Lacedaemonians  at  their  coming  to  th« 
bacchanals*  at  Athens;  and  by  the  Athenians  at  their  going 
to  the  Hyacinthian  feast  at  Lacedaemon ;  and  either  side 
fhall  erect  a  pillar  [inscribed  witVi  this  league]  one  at 
Lacedaemon,  near  unto  Apollo  in  the  Amycleum,  another 
at  Athens  near  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 

*  Bacchaoalia  Urbica-  'Which  w«re  celebrateil  yearly,  oat  much  befow 
tills  tiaje. 
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If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  Laced aeiii on ians  and  Athe- 
nians to  add  or  lake  away  any  thing  touching  the  league,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly. 

Of  the  Lacedaimonians  took  the  oath,  these,  Pleisto- 
anax,  Agis,  Pleistohi^,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes, 
Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  An- 
ihippuSjAlcinadas,  Tellis,  Empedias,  Menas,  Lamphilus.  Of 
the  Athenians,  Lampon,  Isthniionicus,  Laches,  IN  icias,Eutliy 
deuius,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles, 
Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lauia- 
chus  and  Demosthenes. 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace.  And 
the  Athenians  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men 
they  had  taken  in  the  island  ;  and  by  this  time  began  the 
summer  of  the  eleventh  year.  And  hitherto  hath  been 
•written  these  ten  years  which  this  first  war  cpnlinucd, 
without  intermission. 

YEAR  XL 

After  the  peace  and  league  made  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians  after  the  ten  years'  war,  Pleistolas 
being  Ephore  at  Lacedasmon,  and  Alcaeus  Archon  of 
Athens ;  though  there  were  peace  to  those  that  had 
accepted  it;  yet  the  Corinthians  and  some  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, endeavoured  to  overthrow  what  yyas  done,  and 
presently  arose  another  stir,  by  the  confederates,  against 
Lacedccmon.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  also  after  awhile 
became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for  not  performing 
somewhat  agreed  on  in  the  articles.  And  for  six  years  and 
ten  months,  they  abstained  from  entering  into  each  other's 
territories  with  their  arms:  but  the  peace  being  but  weak, 
they  did  each  other  abroad  wlial  harm  they  could;  and  in 
the  end,  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace,  made  aficr 
those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war.  This  also 
hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens,  written  from  point 
to  point,  by  summers  and  winters,  as  every  thing  came  to 
puss,  until  such  time  as  the  Lacediemonians,  and  their  con- 
federates, had  made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and 
had  taken  their  long-walls,  and  Peirajus.  To  whicli  tim? 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  in  all  twenty-sevea 
years.  As  for  the  composition  between,  if  any  maq  shall 
think  it  not  to  be  accounted  with  the  war,  he  shall  think 
amiss.  For  let  him  look  into  the  actions  that  passed  as  they 
are  distinctly  set  down,  and  he  shall  find,  that,  that  deserveih 
not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in  which  they  neither  rendered 
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all,  nor  accepted  all,  accord ine;  to  the  articles.  Besides,  ia 
the  Mantinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions, 
it  was  on  both  sides  infringed.  Moreover,  the  confederates 
on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in  hostility  as  before; 
and  the  Bcp.otians  had  but  a  truce  from  one  ten  days  to 
another.  So  that  with  the  first  ten  years  war,  and  with 
this  doubtful  cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it, 
a  man  shall  find,  counting  by  the  times,  that  it  came  to 
just  so  many  years,  and  some  few  days  ;  and  that  those 
who  built  upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles,  have  this 
number  only  to  agree.  And  I  remember  yet,  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  war,  and  so  on,  till  the  end,  it 
was  uttered  by  many,  that  it  should  be  of  thrice  nine 
years  continuance.  And  for  the  time  thereof  I  lived 
in  my  strength,  and  applied  my  mind  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  same.  It  happened  also  that  1  was 
banished  my  country  for  twenty  years,  after  my  charge 
at  Amphipolis ;  whereby  being  present  at  the  affairs  of 
both,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  reason  of 
my  exiie,  I  could,  at  leisure  the  better  learn  the  truth  of 
all  that  passed.  The  quarrels  therefore,  and  perturbations 
of  the  peace,  after  those  ten  years,  and  that  which  followed, 
according  as  from  time  to  time  the.  war  was  carried,  I  will 
now  pursue. 

After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years'  peace,  and  the 
league  which  followed,  and  when  those  ambassadors  which 
were  sent  for,  out  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accept 
the  said  peace,  were  departed  from  Laced lomon,  the 
Corinthians  (the  rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  turnincr 
first  to  Argos,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Aro^ive 
magistrates,  to  this  purpose,  that  the  sLacedaemonians  had 
made  a  peace  and  league  with  the  Athenians,  their  here- 
tofore mortal  enemies,  tending  not  to  the  benefit,  but  to  the 
enslaving  of  Peloponnesus,  it  behoved  them  to  consider 
of  a  course,  for  the  safety  of  the  same,  and  to  make  a 
decree,  that  any  city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and 
were  a  free  city,  and  admitted  the  like,  and  equal  trials  of 
judgment  with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the 
Argives,  for  the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other,  and  to 
assign  them  a  few  men,  with  absolute  authority  from  the 
slate,  to  treat  with  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  motioned 
to  the  people,  to  the  end,  that  if  the  multitude  would  not 
agree  to  it,  it  might  be  unknown  that  ever  they  had  made 
«uch  a  motion  ;  affirming  that  many  would  come  into  this 
confederacy  upon  hatred  to  the  Lacediemonians.  And  the 
Corinthians,  when  they  bad  made  this  overture,  went  home. 
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These  men  of  Argos,  having  heard  them,  and  reported 
their  proposition,  both  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
people,  the  Argives  ordered  the  same  accordingly,  and 
elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it  should  be  Irwful  for 
jmy  Grecian  to  make  the  league  that  would,  except  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Athenians,  wrth  neither  of  which 
they  were  to  enter  into  any  league,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more  wil- 
lingly admit,  as  well  for  that  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  make  war  upon  them,  (for  the  truce  between  them  was 
jfiow  upon  expiring)  as  also  because  they  hoped  to  have  the 
principality  of  Peloponnesus.  For  about  this  time  Lace- 
dffimon  had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives  in  all  points  were 
in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred  in  the  Attic  war, 
but  rather  been  in  peace  with  both,  and  thereby  gotten  in 
their  revenue.  Thus  the  Argives  received  into  league  all 
•such  Grecians  as  came  unto  them. 

First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans,  and 
their  confederates  ;  which  they  did  for  fear  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, for  a  part  of  Arcadia,  during  the  war  of 
Athens,  was  come  under  the  obedience  of  the  Mantineans, 
over  which,  they  thbiight,  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  the}' 
were  at  rest,  would  not  permit  them  any  longer  to  com- 
mand. And  therefore  they  willingly  joined  with  the 
Argives,  as  being  they  thought,  a  great  city,  ever  enemy 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  governed  as  their  own  by 
democracy.  When  the  Mantineans  had  revolted,  the  rest 
of  Peloponnesus  began  also  to  mutter  amongst  themselves, 
that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do  the  like ;  conceiving  that 
there  was  soniewhat  in  it,  more  than  they  knew,  that  made 
the  Mantineans  to  turn  ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the 
Lacedjicmonians,  amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it 
was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  Attic  peace,  that  it  should 
be  lawful  to  add  unto,  or  take  away  from  the  same,  what- 
soever should  seem  good  to  the  two  cities  of  the  Lace- 
daemo5)ians  and  the  Athenians.  For  this  was  the  article 
that  the  most  troubled  the  Peloponnesians,  and  put  them 
into  a  jealousy  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  have  a  pur- 
pose joining  with  the  Athenians  to  bring  them  into  sub- 
jection. For  injustice  the  power  of  changing  the  articles 
ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the  confederates  in 
general.  Whereupon  many  fearing  such  an  intentiotij 
applied  themselves  to  the  Argiyes,  every  one  severally 
glriving  to  come  into  their  league. 

The  LacediEinoniiins  perceiving  this  stir  to  begin  in  PeU- 
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ponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians  were  both  the  contrivers 
of  it,  and  entered  themselves  also  into  the  league  with 
Argos,  sent  ambassadors  unto  Corinth  with  intention  to 
prevent  the  sequel  of  it,  and  accused  them,  both  for  the 
whole  design,  and  for  their  own  revolt  in  particular,  which 
they  intended  to  make  from  them,  to  the  league  of  the 
Argives ;  saying  that  they  should  therein  infringe  their 
oath,  and  that  they  had  already  done  unjustly,  to  refuse 
the  peace  made  with  the  Athenians  ;  for  as  much  as  it  is 
an  article  of  iheir  league,*  that  what  the  major  part  of 
the  confetierates  should  conclude,  unless  it  were  hindered 
by  some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good.  But 
the  Corinthians  (those  confederates  which  had  refused  the 
peace  as  well  as  they,  being  now  at  Corinih;  for  they  had 
sent  for  them  before)  in  their  answer  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
did  not  openly  allege  the  wrongs  they  had  received  ;  as  that 
the  Athenians  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anactoriura, 
nor  any  thing  else  they  had  in  this  war  lost  ;  but  pretended 
not  to  betray  those  of  Thrace,  for  th  t  they  had  in  parti- 
cular taken  an  oath  unto  them,  both  when  (togeiher  with 
Potida^a)  they  first  revolted,  and  also  another  afterwards. 
And  therefore  they  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their  league,  by 
rejecting  the  peace  with  Athens.  For  having  sworn  unto 
them  by  the  gods,  they  should  in  betraying  them,  oft'end 
the  gods.  And  whereas  it  is  said,  unless  some  god  or 
hero,  hinder  it,  this  appeareth  to  be  a  divine  hinderance. 
Thus  they  answered  for  their  old  oath. 

Then  for  their  league  with  the  Argives,  thcv  gave  this 
answer;  that  when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends, 
they  would  do  afterwards  what  would  be  just.  And  so  the 
ambassadors  of  Lacedacmon  went  hom^.  At  the  same 
time  were  present  also  in  Corinth,  the  ambassadors  of 
Argos,  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  their  league,  and  that 
without  delay.  But  the  Corinthians  appointed  them  to 
come  again  at  their  next  sitting. 

Presently  after  this,  came  unto  them  an  ambassage  also 
from  the  Eleans.  And  first,  they  made  a  league  with  the 
Corinthians  ;  and  going  thence  to  Argos,  made  a  leaf^ue 
writh  the  Argives,  according  to  the  declarationf  before  men- 
tioned. The  Eleans  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedjemo- 
nians  concerning  Lepreum.  For  the  Lepreates,  having 
heretofore  warred  on  certain  of  the  Arcadians,  and  for  their 

*  The  Peloponn«sian  loajiic  aeainst  Athens. 

f  The  decree  of  tli»  Argives  that  any  Grecian  that  would  mi£;kt  make  a 
league  with  them,  treating  with  the  twelve  commiisiontrs  fey  them  cho<«a 
to  that  purpose. 
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aid  called  the  Eleans  into  their  confederac}-,  with  con- 
dition to  give  them  the  moiety  of  the  land  to  be  won  from 
them,  when  the  war  was  ended,  the  Eleans  gave  unto  the 
Lepreates,  the  whole  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves,  with 
an  imposition  thereon  of  a  talent*  to  be  paid  to  Jupiter 
Olympian,  which  they  continued  to  pay,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards,  upon  pretence  of 
that  war,  giving  over  the  payment,  the  Eleans  would  have 
forced  them  to  it  again.  The  Lepreates  for  help,  having 
recourse  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  cause  being  re- 
ferred to  their  decision,  the  Eleans  afterw.irds,  upon  sus- 
picion that  the  Lacedtemonians  would  not  do  them  right, 
renounced  the  reference,  and  M'asted  the  territory  of  the 
Lepreates.  The  Lacedaemonians  nevertheless  gave  sen- 
tence, that  the  Lepreates  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it,  or 
not,  and  that  the  Eleans  did  the  injury;  and  because  the 
Eleans  had  not  stood  to  the  reference,  the  Lacedecmonians 
put  into  Lepreum,  a  garrison  of  men  of  arms.  The  Eleans 
taking  this,  as  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received  their 
revolted  city,  and  producing  the  article  of  their  league, 
that  what  every  one  possessed,  when  they  entered  into  the 
Attic  war,  the  same  they  should  possess  when  they  gave  it 
over,  revolted  to  .  the  Argives,  as  wronged,  and  entered 
league  with  them,  as  is  before  related. 

After  these  came  presently  into  the  Argive  league,  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace.  The 
Boeotians  also,  and  Megareans  threatened  as  much,  but 
because  they  thought  the  Argive  democracy  would  not  be 
so  commodious  for  them,  who  were  governed  according  tq 
the  government  of  the  Lacedoemonians  by  oligarchy,  they 
stirred  no  further  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  ex- 
pugned  Scione,  slew  all  that  were  within  it  at  man's  estate, 
made  slaves  of  the,  women  and  children,  and  gave  their 
territory  to  the  Platasans. 

They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  both  in  consi- 
deration of  the  defeats  they  had  received  alter  their  expul- 
sion, and  also  because  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  commanded  it. 

The  Phoceans  and  Locrians  also>bcgaa  a  war  at  that  time 
against  each  other. 
"And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  leagued, 
went  to  Tegea,  to  cause  it  to  revolt  from  the  LacedaiMuo- 
nians;  conceiving  it  to  be  an  important  piece  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  making  account,  if  they  gaiiied   it  to  their 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  tcu  shilliugs  itcrling. 
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side,  they  should  easily  obtain  the  whole.  But  when  the 
Tegeates  ret"u=ed  to  become  enemies  to  the  Lacedijemonians, 
the  Corinthians,  who  till  then  had  been  vtiy  forward,  grew 
less  violent,  and  were  atraid,  that  no  more  of  die  rest 
would  come  in.  Nevertheless  they  went  to  the  Boeotians, 
and  solicited  them  to  enter  into  le«gue  with  them,  and  the 
Argives,  and  to  do  as  they  did.  And  the  Corinthians 
further  desired  the  Boeotians  to  go  along  with  them  to 
Athens,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days*  truce,  to 
that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty  years'  peace,  on 
the  same  terms  that  the  Boeotians  had  it ;  and  if  the 
Athenians  refused,  then  to  renounce  theirs,  and  make  no 
more  truces  hereafter  without  the  Corinthians.  The  Corin- 
thians having  made  this  request,  the  Bceotians  willed  them 
touching  the  league  with  the  Argi\es  to  stay  awhile  longer, 
and  went  with  them  to  Athens,  but  obtained  not  the  ten  days' 
truce,  the  Athenians  answering  that  if  the  Corinthian* 
were  confederates  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  they  had  a 
peace  already.  Nevertheless,  the  Boeotians  would  not 
relinquish  their  ten  days'  truce,  though  the  Corinthians  both 
required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  so  before  agreed 
on.  Yet  the  Athenians  granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  but  without  solemn  ratitication.* 

The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole 
power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of 
Pausanias,  king  of  the  Liicedajmonians,  made  war  upon 
the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects  of  the  Mantineans, 
partly  as  called  in,  by  occasion  of  sedition,  and  partly 
because  they  intended,  if  they  could,  to  demolish  a  forti- 
fication which  the  Mantincans  had  built,  and  kept  with  a 
garrison  in  Cypsela,  in  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians, 
towards  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians  there- 
fore wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians.  And  the 
Manlineans  leaving  their  own  city  to  »he  custody  of  the 
Argives,  came  forth  to  aid  the  Parrhasians  their  confede- 
rates. But  being  unable  to  defend  both  the  fort  of  Cypsela, 
and  the  cities  of  the  Parrhasians  too,  ihey  went  home 
again ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  wh^n  they  had  stt  the 
Parrhasians  at  liberty,  and  demohshed  the  fortification, 
■went  home  likewise. 

The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  went  out 
with  Brasidas,  and  oi  which  Clearidas,  after  the  making  of 
the  peace,  had  the  charge,  were  returned  froqj  the  part* 
upoa  Thracej  the  Lacediemouians  made  a  decree,  that  thoise 
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Helotes  'v^'hich  had  fought  under  Brasidas,  should  receive 
their  Uberty,  and  inhabit  where  they  thought  good  ;  but  not 
long  after,  they  placed  them,  together  with  such  others  as 
had  been  newly  enfranchised  in  Lepreum,  a  city  standing 
in  the  confines  between  Laconia,  and  the  Eleans,  with  whom 
they  were  now  at  variance. 

Fearing  also  lest  those  citizens  of  their  own,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  island,*  and  had  delivered  up  their  arms 
to  tiie  Athenians,  should  upon  apprehension  of  disgrace 
for  that  calamity,  if  they  remained  capable  of  honours, 
make  some  innovation  in  the  stale,  they  disabled  them, 
though  some  of  them  were  in  office  already  ;  and  their  dis- 
ablement was  this,  that  they  should  neither  bear  office,  nor  be 
capable  to  buy  and  sell ;  yet  in  time  they  were  again  res- 
tored to  their  former  honours. 

The  same  summer  also,  the  Dictideans  took  Thyssus,  a 
town  in  mount  Athos,  and  confederate  of  the  Athenians. 

This  whole  summer  there  was  continual  commerce  be- 
tween the,  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians ;  nevertheless 
they  began,  both  the  Athenians,  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  have  each  other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace, 
in  respect  of  the  places  not  yet  mutually  surrendered.  For 
the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  make  restitution 
first,  had  not  rendered  Amphipolis,  and  the  other  cities,  nor 
had  caused  the  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon 
Thrace,  nor  by  the  Boeotians,  nor  Corinthians,  though  they 
had  ever  professed,  that  in  case  they  refused,  they  would  join 
with  the  Athenians,  to  bring  them  to  it  by  force,  and  had 
prefixed  a  time  (though  not  by  writing)  within  the  -which, 
such  as  entered  not  into  this  peace,  were  to  be  held  as 
enemies  unto  both.  The  Athenians  therefore,  when  they 
saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  suspected  that  they  had 
no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon  refused  to  render  Pylus, 
when  they  required  it ;  nay,  they  repented  that  they  had 
delivered  up  the  prisoners  they  took  in  the  island  ; 
^nd  detained  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  then  held,  till  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  have  performed  the  conditions  on 
their  part  also.  The  Lacedaemonians,  to  this,  alleged,  that 
they  had  done  what  they  were  able  to  do.  For  they  had 
delivered  the  Athenian  prisoners  that  were  in  their  Ixands, 
and  had  withdrawn  their  soldiers  from  the  parts  upon 
Thrace,  and  whatsoever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to 
perform.  But  Amphipolis,  they  said,  was  not  in  their 
power  to  surrender.  That  they  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  to  accept  the  peace,  and  lu 

*  Sphactcria,  over  Against  Pylus. 
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fet  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the  Aihenian  prisoners  in 
loeotia,  to  be  sent  home.  And  therefore  desired  tliem  to 
make  restitution  of  Pvlus,  or  if  not  so,  at  least  to  draw  out 
of  it,  the  Messenians  and  Helotes  (as  ihcy  for  their  par^ 
had  drawn  tlieir  garrisons  out  of  the  towns  upon  Thrace) 
and,  if  they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a  garrison  of 
Athenians.  After  divers,  and  long  conferences  had  thi$ 
summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  w  ith  the  Athenians,  at  the 
last,  as  they  drew  thence,  all  the  Messenians,  and  Helotes, 
and  all  other  Laconian  fugitives,  and  placed  them  inCranii, 
a  city  .of  Cephalienia.  So  for  this  summer  there  was 
peace,  and  free. passage  from  one  to  another. 

In  the  begiiming  of  winter,  (for  now  there  were  other 
Ephores  in  office  ;  not  those  in  whose  time  the  peace  was 
made,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed  it)  ambassadors 
being  come  from  the  confederates ;  and  the  Athenian, 
Boeotian,  and  Corinthian  ambassadors  being  already  there, 
and  having  had  much  conference  together,  but  concluded 
nothing,  Cleobulus,  and  Xenares,  Ephores  that  most  de- 
sired the  dissolution  of  the  peace,  ^^hen  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  were  gone  home,  entered  into  private  confer- 
ence with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  exhorting  them 
to  run  both  the  same  course;  and  advised  the  Boeotians  to 
endeavour  first  to  make  a  league  themselves  with  the 
Argives,  and  then  to  get  the  Argives,  together  with  them- 
selves, into  a  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  that 
thev  might  by  this  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  peace  with  Athens.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of  the  Argives, 
than  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of  the  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  For  he  knew  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ever 
desired  to  have  Argos  their  friend  upon  any  reasonable  con- 
ditions, because  they  knew  that  their  war  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, would  thereby  be  a  great  deal  the  easier. 
Wherefore  they  intreated  the  Boeotians  to  put  Panactum 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  the  end  that  if 
they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  in  exchange,  they  might  make 
war  against  the  Athenians  the  more  commodiously. 

The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  being  dismissed  by  Xenares 
and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other  Lacedaemonians  of  that 
faction,  with  these  points  to  be  delivered  to  their  com- 
monwealths, went  to  their  several  cities.  And  two  men  of 
Argos,  of  principal  authority  in  tliat  city,  having  waited 
for,  and  met  with  them  by  the  way,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  them  about  the  league  between  the  Argives  and  the 
•Boeotians,   as  there  was  between  tHem  and  the  Corinthian?, 
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and  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  already.  For  they  thought, 
if  it  succeeded,  they  might  the  more  easily  have  either  war 
or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now  be  common) 
either  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  whomsoever  else  it 
should  be  needful. 

When  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were 
well  pleased.  For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested  the 
same  things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  friends  in  Lace- 
da^mon  had  been  sent  to  procure  of  the  Argives.  These 
men  therefore  of  Argos,  when  they  saw  that  the  Boeotians 
accepted  of  the  motion,  promised  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Boeotians  about  it,  and  so  departed. 

When  the  Boeotians  were  come  home,  they  related  there 
what  they  had  heard,  both  at  Lacedaimon,  and  by  the  way, 
from  the   Argives.     The  governors  of   Boeotia  were  glad 
thereof,  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now  than  formerly 
they  had  been,  seeing  that  not  only  their  friends  in  Lace- 
dgemon  desired,  but  the  Argives  themselves  hastened  to  have 
done  the  self-same  thing.     Not  long  after  this  the  ambas- 
sadors came  to  them  from  Argos,   to  solicit  the  dispatch  of 
the   business   before   propounded,    but  the    governors  of 
Boeotia  commended   only  the   proposition,  and   dismissed 
them,  with   promise  to  send  ambassadors  about  the  league  "^ 
to  Argos.     In  the   mean   time   the    governors  of    Boeotia 
thought  fit  that  an  oath  should  first  be  taken  by  themselves, 
and  by  the  ambassadors   from  Corinth,  Megara,  and    the 
confederates  upon  Thrace,  to  give  mutual  assistance  upon 
any  occasion  to  them  that  should  require  it,  and  neither  to 
make  war  nor  peace  without  the  common  consent.  And  next 
that  the  Boeotians  and  Magareans  (for   these  two  I'an  the 
same  course)  should  make  a  league  with  the  Argives.     But 
before  this  oath  was  to  be  taken,   the  governors  of  Boeotia 
communicated  the  business  to  the  four  Boeotian  councils,  in 
the  which  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  consisteth  ;  and 
withal  presented  their  advice,  that    any   city  that  wyuld, 
might  join  with  them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance. 
But  they  that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  pro- 
position, because  they  feared  to  oifendthe  Lacedtemonians  in 
being  sworn  to  the  Corinthians  that  had  revolted  from  their 
confederacy.     For  the  governors  of  Boeotia  had  not  reported 
unto  them  what  had  past  at  Lacediemon,  how  Cleobulus  and 
Xenares  the  Ephores  and  their  friends  there,  had  advis^^ed 
them   to  enter  first  into  a  league  with  the  Argives  and  Co- 
rinthians, and  then  afterwards  to  make  the  same  league  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.     For  tliey  thought  that  the  councils, 
though  this  had  never  been  told  them,  would  have  decreed 
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it  DO  otherwise  than  they  upon  premeditation  should  advise. 
So  the  business  was  checked,  and  the  ambassadors  from. 
Corinth,  and  from  the  cities  upon  Thrace,  departed  without 
effect.  And  the  governors  of  Bceotia  that  were  before 
minded^  if  they  had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued 
themselves  also  with  the  Argivcs,  made  no  mention  of  the 
A^gi^  es  in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambassadors  to 
Argos,  as  they  had  before  promised,  but  a  kind  of  careless- 
ness and  delay  possessed  the  whole  business. 

The  same  winter  the  Olynthians  took  Mecybern,  held 
with  a  garrison  of  the  Athenians,  by  assault. 

After  this  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  about  resti- 
tution reciprocal  continued  still)  hoping  that  if  the  Athe- 
nians should  obtain  from  the  Boeotians  Panactum^  that  then 
they  also  should  recover  Pylns,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Boeotians,  with  request  that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Laced aemonians^ 
that  they  might  get  Pylus  restored  in  exchange.  But 
the  Boeotians  answered,  that  unless  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  make  a  particular  league  with  them,  as  .they  had 
done  with  the  Athenians,  they  would  not  do  it-  The 
Lacedeemonians,  though  they  knew  they  should  therein 
wrong  the  Athenians,  for  that  it  was  said  in  the  articles  that 
neither  party  should  make  either  league  or  war,  without 
the  other's  consent,  yet  such  was  their  desire  to  get  Panac- 
tum, to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal  they  that  longed 
to  break  the  peace  with  Athens,  were  so  eager  in  it,  that  at 
last  they  concluded  a  league  with  the  Boeotians,  winter  then 
ending,  and  the  spring  approaching.  And  Panactum  was 
presently  pulled  down  to  the  ground.  So  ended  th« 
eleventh  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XII. 

In  the  spring  following,  the  Argives,  when  they  saw  thil 
the  ambassadors  which  the  Boeo*ians  had  promised  to  send 
unto  them  came  not,  and  that  Panactum  was  razed,  and 
that  also  there  was  a  private  league  made  between  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they 
should  on  all  hands  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  confederates 
would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  they  apprehended 
that  the  Boeotians  had  been  induced  both  to  raze  Panactum, 
tttid  also  to  enter  into  the  Athenian  peace  by  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same. 
So  that  pow  they  had  no  means  to  make  league-  witb  the 
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Athenians  neither;  whereas  before  they  made  account 
that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  not, 
they  might  upon  these  differences  have  joined  themselves 
to  the  Athenians.  Tiie  Argives  being  therefore  at  a 
stand,  and  fearing  to  iiave  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  as  having 
formerly  refused  the  truce  with  the  Laced.cmonians,  and 
imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  ail  Peloponne- 
sus, they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much  speed  as  might 
be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persons  as  they  thought  most  ac- 
■  ceptable  unto  them,  with  this  cogitation,  that  by  com- 
pounding with  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  for  their  pre- 
sent estate,  they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went,  they 
should  at  least  live  at  quiet.  When  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon  which  the 
agreement  should  be  made.  And  at  ^first  the  Argives  de- 
sired to  have  the  matter  referred  either  to  some  private 
man  or  to  some  city,  concerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria, 
about  which  they  have  always  differed,  as  lying  on  ttw* 
borders  of  them  both  (it  containeth  the  cities  of  Thyrea 
and  Anthena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedajmonians.) 
But  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians  not  suffering  mention  to 
be  made  of  that,  but  that  if  they  would  have  the  truce  go 
on  as  it  did  before,  they  might;  the  Argive  ambassadors 
got  them  to  yield  to  this,  that  for  the  present  an  accord 
should  be  made  for  fifty  years,  but  withal,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  nevertheless  (if  one  challenged  the  other  thereunto) 
both  for  Lacedsemon  and  Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  terri- 
tory by  battle,  so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  the  plague 
or  a  war  to  excuse  them  ;  (as  once  before  they  had  done, 
when  as  both  sides  thought  they  had  the  victory.)  And 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one  part  to  follow  the  chase 
of  the  othery  further  than  to  the  bounds  either  of  Lacedce- 
mon  or  Argos. 

And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedamonians  at  first 
to  be  but  a  foolish  proj)osition,  yet  afterwards  (because  they 
desired  by  all  means  to  hn.ve  friendship  with  the  Argives) 
they  agreed  unto  it,  and  put  into  writing  what  they  re- 
quired. Howsoever,  before  the  Lacedaimonians  would 
make  any  full  conclusioiv  of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to 
return  first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted 
with  it;  and  then  if  it  vvere  accepted,  to  return  at  the 
Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.     So  these  departed. 

Whilst  the  Argives  were  treating  about  this,  the  Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors,  Andromenes,  and  Phajdimus,  and  Anii- 
menidas,  commissioners  fur  receiving  of  P«iuactuui  and  the 
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prisoners  from  the  Boeotians  to  render  them  to  theAtheniansj 
found  that  Panactuin  was  demolished,  and  that  their  pretext 
was  this,  that  there  had  been  anciently  an  oath  by  occasion  of 
difference  between  the  Athenians  and  them,  that  neither 
part  should  inhabit  the  place  solely,  but  jointly  both.  But 
for  the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Boeotians  bad, 
they  that  were  with  Andromenes  received,  convoyed  and 
delivered  them  unto  the  Athenians,  and  withal  told  them 
of  the  razing  of  Panactum,  alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that 
no  enemy  of  Athens  should  dwell  m  it  hereafter. 

But  when  this  was  told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a 
heinous  matter,  for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  done  them  wrong,  both  in  the  matter  of 
Panactum  which  was  pulled  down,  and  should  have  becu 
rendered  standing;  and  because  also  they  had  heard  of 
the  private  league  made  with  the  Beeotians,  whereets  they 
had  promised  tu  join  with  the  Athenians  in  compelling  sucli 
to  accept  of  the  peace,  as  had  refused  it  ;  withal  thev 
weighed  whatsoever  other  points  ihe  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  short  in,  touching  the  performance  of  the  articles, 
and  thought  themselves  abused;  so  that  they  answered  the 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dismissed  them. 

This  difference  arising  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Atlteiiians,  it  was  presently  wrought  upon  by  such  also 
of  Athens  as  desired  to  have  the  peace  dissolved. 

Amongst  the  rest  was  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  a 
man  though  young  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his 
ancestors  honoured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city  soever ; 
who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  join  with  the 
Argives ;  not  only  for  the  matter  itself,  bnt  also  out  of 
stomach)  labouring  to  cross  the  Lacedtv-raonians,  because 
they  had  made  the  peace  by  the  means  of  Nicias  and 
Laches  without  him ;  whom  for  his  youth  they  had  neglect- 
ed and  not  honoured,  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 
his  house  and  them,  had  been  requisite,  which  his  father  hud 
indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself  by  good  offices  done  to 
those  prisoners  which  were  brought  from  the  island,  Lad  a 
purpose  to  have  renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all 
bands  disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first,  aileginor 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  be  constant;  and  that 
they  had  made  the  peace,  only  to  get  the  Argives  by  that 
means  away  from  them,  and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athe- 
nians again,  when  they  should  be  destitute  of  their  friends; 
and  also  as  soon  as  this  difference  was  on  foot,  he  sent  pre- 
sently to  Argos  of  himself,  willing  them  with  all  speed  to 
come  to  Athens,  as  being  thereunto  invited,   and  to  bring 
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with  them  the  Eleans  and  Mantineans,  to  enter  with  the 
Athenians  into  a  league,  the  opportunity  now  serving  ;  and 
promising  that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could. 

The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and  knowing- 
that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league  with  the  BcEotians, 
and  that  they  were  at  great  quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, neglected  the  ambassadors  they  had  then  in  Lace- 
dajmon,  (whom  they  had  sent  about  the  truce)  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  Athenians,  with  this  thought,  that  if  they 
should  have  war,  they  should  by  this  means  be  backed  with 
a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient  friend,  governed  like  their 
own  by  democracy,  and  of  greatest  poiver  by  sea.  Wher&- 
iipon  they  presently  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  a 
Jeague ;  and  together  with  theirs,  went  also  the  ambassa- 
<Jors  of  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans.  Thither  also  with  all 
speed  came  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Philocharidas, 
Leon,  and  Endius,  persons  accounted  most  gracious  with  th« 
Athenians,  for  fear,  lest  in  their  passion,  they  should  make 
a  league  with  the  Argives ;  and  withal  to  require  the  res- 
titution of  Pylus  for  Panactjum,  and  to  excuse  themselves 
concerning  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  as  not  made  for 
•any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the  council,  and 
fcow  that  they  were  come  thither  with  full  power  to  make 
agreement  concerning  all  controversies  betwixt  them,  they 
put  Alcibiades  into  tear,  lest  if  they  should  say  the  same 
before  the  people,  the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their 
side,  and  so  the  Argive  league  fall  oft".  But  Alcibiades 
deviseth  against  them  this  plot.  He  persuadeth  the  La- 
cedaemonians not  to  confess  their  plenary  power  before  the 
people,  and  giveth  them  his  faith,  that  then  Pylus  should  be 
rendered,  (for  he  said  he  would  persuade  the  Athenians  to  it, 
as  much  as  he  now  opposed  it)  and  that  the  rest  of  their 
differences  should  be  compounded.  This  he  did  to  alienate 
them  from  Nicias,  and  that  by  accusing  them  before  the. 
people,  as  men  that  had  no  true  meaning,  nor  ever  spake 
one  and  the  same  thing,  he  might  bring  on  the  league  with 
the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans.  And  it  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  For  when  they  came  before  the  people,  and 
to  the  question,  whether  they  had  full  jxxwer  of  concluding, 
(contrary  to  what  they  had  said  in  comicil)  answered  no^ 
the  Athenians  would  no  longer  endure  them,  but  gave  ear 
to  Alcibiades,  that  exclaimed  against  the  Laceda.'monians 
far  more  now  than  ever,  and  were  ready  then  presently  to 
have  the  Argives,  and  those  others  with  them  brought  in, 
and  to  make  the  league.     But  an  earthquukc  happeningj. 
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before  any  thing  was  concluded,  the  assembly  was  adjourn- 
ed. In  the  next  day's  meeting,  Nicias,  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  abused,  and  he  himself  also  deceived, 
touching  their  coming  with  full  power  to  conclude,  yet  he 
persisted  to  affirm,  tJiat  it  was  their  best  course  to  be 
friends  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Argives' 
business,  till  they  had  sent  to  the  Laced«monians  again  to 
be  assured  of  their  intention  ;  saying  that  it  was  honour 
Tinto  themselves,  and  dishonour  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
have  the  war  put  oflp.  For,  for  themselves  bein*  in  estate 
of  prosperity,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune,  as 
long  as  they  might  ;  whereas  to  the  other  side,  who  were 
in  evil  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain  to  put  things  as 
soon  as  they  could  to  the  hazard.  So  he  persuaded  them  to 
send  ambassadors,  whereof  himself  was  one,  to  require  the 
Lacedaemonians,  (if  they  meant  sincerely)  to  render  Panac- 
tum  standing,  and  also  Amphipolis  ;  and  if  the  Bceotians 
would  not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league 
with  them,  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one  should  not 
make  league  with  any,  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
They  willed  him  to  say  further  :  that  they  themselves  also, 
if  they  had  bad  the  will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a 
league  with  the  Argives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens, 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  whatsoever  they  had  to  accuse 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  besides,  they  instructed  Nicias  in  it, 
and  sent  him  and  the  other,  his  fellow  ambassadors,  away. 
When  they  were  arrived,  and  had  delivered  what  they  had 
in  charge,  and  this  last  of  all,  that  the  Athenians  would 
make  league  with  the  Argives,  unless  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  renounce  their  league  with  the  B(Eotians,  if  the 
Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace,  the  Lacedicmonians  de- 
nied to  renounce  their  league  with  the  Boeotians  (for  Xe- 
nares  the  Ephore,  and  the  rest  of  that  faction  carried  it) 
but  at  the  reque#t  of  Nicias,  they  renewed  their  former 
oath.  For  Nicias  was  afraid  he  should  return  with  nothing 
done,  and  be  carped  at  (as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as  author* 
of  the  Lacedffinonian  peace. 

At  his  return  when  the  Athenians  understood  that  no- 
thing was  effected  at  Lacedajmon,  they  grew  presently 
into  choler,  and  apprehending  injury  (the  Argives,  and 
their  confederates  being  there  present,  brought  in  by  Al- 
cibiades)  tliey  made  a  peace,  and  a  league  with  them,  in 
these  words. 

♦  Nicias  wat  the  author  of  the  peace  between  the  Atbeoiaos  and  Lacedcv 
Oionians,  and  that  peace  vraa  therefore  called  Xicia. 

X  $ 
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The  Articles  of  the  League  between  the-  Jthenians  and  the 

Argivts. 

The  Athenians,  and  Argives,  and  Mantineans,  and 
Eleans,  for  themselves,  and  for  the  confederates  command- 
ed by  every  of  tliem,  have  made  an  accord  for  one  hundred 
years  without  fraud  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Ejeans,  nor 
Mantineans,  nor  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Athenians,  or  the  confederates*  under  the  comniand  of 
the  Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  by  any  fraud  or  ma- 
chination whatsoever.  And  the  Athenians,  Argiyes,  and 
Mantineans,  have  made  league  vyith  each  other  for  one 
hundred  years,  on  these  ternis. 

If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Athenians, 
then  the  Argives,  Eleans,  gnd  Mantineans  shall  go  unto 
Athens,  to  assist  them  according  as  the  Athenians  shall 
send  them  word  to  do,  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly 
can.  But  if  the  enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory, 
shall  be  gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an  ene- 
my to  the  Argives,  Eleans,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians, 
and  war  shall  be  made  agaiijst  it,  by  all  those  cities.  And 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  those  cities  to  give  over  the 
\var,  without  the  consent  of  al!  the  rest. 

And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory,  either  of  the 
Argives,  or  of  the  Eleans,  or  of  the  Mantineans,  then  the 
Athenians  shall  come  unto  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantine^i,  to 
assist  them,  in  such  sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them 
word  to  do,  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  c^n.  But  if 
the  enemy  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall  be  gone 
back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  ap  enemy  both  to  the 
Athenians,  and  also  to  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans, 
and  war  shall  be  made  against  it,  by  all  those  cities  ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  them  to  give  over  the  war 
against  that  city,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 

T'here  sball  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass  throngli  the 
dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  any  the  confede- 
rates, under  their  several  comniands  to  uit^ke  war  in  any 
place  whatsoever,  uqless  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  cities, 
Athens,  Argos,  EHs,  and  Mantinea,  their  passage  be 
allowed. 

To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other  cities,  that 

*  Confedcratps  were  of  two  sorts,  such  as  on  equal  t.'rms  entcroil  league 
with  other,  and  such  as  served  other  in  the  war  l)y  compulsion,  or  as  sub- 
jects; both  called  in  the  Greek  ^i/«/u(t;^«<  properly,  but  not  properly  ecu- 
federates. 
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city  which  sendeth  them  shaH  give  maintenance  for  thirty 
days  after  they  shall  arrive  in  the  city  that  sent  for  them  ; 
*n^  the  like  at  their  going  away.  But  if  they  will  use  the 
'  army  for  a  longer  time,  then,  the  city  that  sent  for  them, 
shall  find  them  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles  of 
itgina  a  day  for  a  man  of  arms,  and  of  a  drachma  of  JEgi- 
na  for  a  horseman. 

The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids  shall  have  the  lead* 
insr  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the  war  is  in  their  own 
territory  ;  but  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  these  cities  to 
make  a  war  in  common,  then  all  the  cities  shall  equally 
participate  of  the  command. 

The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles  both  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  confederates  ;  and  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  Mantineans,  and  the  confederates  of  these  shall 
every  one  swear  unto  them  city  by  city,  and  their  oath 
shall  be  the  greatest  that  by  custom  of  the  several  cities  is 
used,  and  with  most  perfect  hosts*,  and  in  these  words  : 

I  WILL  stand  to  this  league  according  to  the  articles 
thereof,  justly,  innocenth',  and  sincerely,  and  not  trans- 
gress the  same  by  any  art  or  machination  whatsoever. 

This  oath  shall  be  taken  'at  Athens,  by  the  senate,  and 
the  officers  of  the  commons,  and  administered  by  the  Pry- 
taneis.  At  Argos  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  senate  and  the 
council  of  eight}-,  and  by  the  Artyna,  and  administered  by 
the  council  of  eiglity.  At  Mantinea  it  shall  be  taken  by 
the  procurators  of  the  people,  and  by  the  senate,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  and  administered  by  the  Theori, 
and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  At  Elis  it  shall  be 
taken  by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  and  by  the  officers 
of  the  treasury,  and  by  the  council  of  six  hundred,  and 
administered  by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  ^nd  by  the 
keepers  of  the  law. 

This  oath  shall  be  renewed  by  the  Athenians,  who  shall 
go  to  Elis,  and  to  Mantinea,  and  to  Argos,  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  Olympian  games;  and  by  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineans,  who  shall  come  to  Athens  ten  days  before 
the  Panathenaean  holidays. 

The  articles  of  this  league  and  peace  and  the  oath,  shajl 
be  inscribed  in  a  pillar  of  stone;  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
citadel ;  by  the  Argives  in  their  market-pUce,  within  the 
precinct  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  and  by  the  Manti- 
neans in  their  market-place,  within  the  precinct  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.     And  at  the  Olympian  games  now  at 

*  Blasts  offered  in  sacrilicc 
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hand,   there  shall  be  erected  jointly  by  them  all,  a  brazen 
pillar  in  Olympia,  [with  the  same  inscription.] 

If  it  shall  seem  good  to  these  cities  to  add  any  thing  to 
these  articles,  whatsoever  shall  be  determined  by  them  all 
in  common  council,  the  same  shall  stand  good. 

Thus  was  the  league  and  the  peace  concluded,  and  that 
which  was  made  before  betvyeen  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Athenians,  was  notwithstanding,  by  neither  side  re- 
nounced. 

But  the  Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confedei> 
rates  of  the  Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this 
league  ;  nay,  though  there  were  made  a  league  before  this, 
between  them  and  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans, 
that  were  one,  there  all  should  have  war  or  peace,  yet 
they  refused  to  swear  to  it ;  but  said  that  their  league  de- 
fensive was  enough,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  defend 
each  other,  but  not  to  take  part  one  with  another  in  invad- 
ing. So  the  Corinthians  fell  off  from  their  confederates, 
and  inclined  again  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympian  games,  in 
vv'hich  Androsthenes  an  Arcadian  was  the  first  time  victor  in 
the  exercise  called  Pancratium*.  And  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  by  the  Eleans  prohibited  the  temple  there  ;  so  as  they 
might  neither  scicrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes,  amongst 
the  rest ;  for  that  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  set  upon  them 
(according  to  an  Olympic  law)  by  the  Eleans,  that  laid  to 
their  charge  that  they  had  put  soldiers  into  the  fort  of 
Phyrcou,  and  into  Lepreum,  in  the  time  of  the  Olympic 
truce. 

The  fine  amounted  unto  two  thousand  min8D,t  which  was 
two  mina;:!:  for  every  man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  ambassadors  which  they 
sent  thither,  made  answer,  that  they  had  been  unjustly 
condemned,  alleging  that  the  truce  was  not  published  in 
Lacedannon,  when  their  soldiers  were  sent  out. 

To  this  the  Eleans  said  again,  that  the  truce  was  already 
"begun  amongst  themselves,  who  used  to  publish  it  first  in 
their  own  dominion ;  and  thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  still, 
and  expected  no  such  matter  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lace* 
dffimonians  did  them  the  injury  at  unawares. 

The  Lacedjcmonians  hereunto  replied,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lace- 

*  Pancratium  consisted  of  wrestling  and  fighting  with  fists. 
■f  Six  hundred  and  twcp.ty-fivn  pounds  sterling. 
^  Six  pounds  fivtic  shillings  sterling. 
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daemon  at  all,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged  already; 
but  rather  if  they  thought  themselves  not  wronged  yet, 
then  to  do  it  oy  way  of  prevention,  that  they  should  not 
arm  against  them  afterwards. 

The  Eleans  stood  stiffly  in  their  first  argument :  that 
they  would  never  be  persuaded  but  injury  had  been  done 
them ;  but  were  nevertheless  contented,  if  they  would 
render  Lepreum,  both  to  remit  their  own  part  of  the  money, 
and  also  to  pay  that  part  for  them  which  was  due  unto 
the  god. 

.     When  this  would  not  be  agreed   unto,    they  required 
this,    not   that  they  .should  render  Lepreum  unless  they 
would,  but  that  then  they  should  come  to  the  altar  of  Ju- 
piter. Olympian,  seeing  they  desired  to  have  free  use  of 
the  temple,  and  there  before  the  Grecians  take  an  oath  to 
pay  the  fine  at  least  hereafter.     But  when  the   Lacedaemo- 
nians refused  that  also,  they  were  excluded  the  temple,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  games,  and  sacrificed  at  home;  but  the 
rest  of  the   Grecians,, except  the  Lepreates,  were  all  ad- 
mitted to  be  spectators.     Nevertheless,  the  Eleans  fearing 
lest  they  would  come  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept  a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  in  arras,  to  whom  were 
added  Argives  and  Mantineans  of  eituer  city,  one  thousandj 
and  certain  Athenian  horsemen  who  were  then  at  Argos 
waiting  the  celebration  of  the  feast.     For  a  great  fear  pos- 
sessed all  the  assembly,  lest  the  Lacedasmoniaus  should  come 
upon  them  with  an  army  ;  and  the  raih^    because  Lichas, 
the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  had  been  whipped 
by  the  Serjeants  upon  the  race,  for  that  when  his  chariot 
had  gotten  the  prize,  after  proclamation  made  that  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Bosotiaa  state  had  won   it  (because  he  himself 
wzs  not  admitted  to  run)  he  came  forth  into  the  race,  and 
crowned  his  charioteer  to  make  known  that  tlie  chariot  was 
his  own.     This  added  much  to  their  fear,  and  they  verily 
expected  some  accident  to  follosv.     Nevertheless,  the  La- 
cedaimonians  stirred  not,  and  the  feast  passed  over. 

After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Argives  and  their  confe- 
derates went  to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians  into  their 
league,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  chanced  to  be 
there  also;  and  after  much  conference  and  nothing  con- 
cluded, upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  they  brake  off 
the  conference,  and  returned  eyery  one  to  his  own  city,— 
And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  the  men  of  Heraclea,  in  Trachinia  fought 
a  battle  against  the  ^Enians,  Dolopiaus,  Melians,  and  cer- 
tain Thessalians.  For  the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies 
to  this  city,  as  buiH  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them,  ani 
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both  opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  founded, 
annoying  it  what  they  could,  and  also  in  this  battle  overcame 
them,  and  slew  Xenarcs,  a  Lacedaemonian,  their  com- 
mander, with  some  others,  Heracleots.  Thus  ended  this 
winter,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XIH. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  sunmier,  the  Boeotians 
took  Heraclea  miserably  afflicted,  into  their  own  hands,  and 
put  Hcgesippidus,  a  Lacedaemonian  out  of  it,  for  his  evil 
government.  They  took  it  because  they  feared  lest  whilst 
tlie  Laceda3monians  were  troubled  about  Peloponnesus,  it 
should  have  heen  taken  in  by  the  Athenians.  Nevertheless 
the  LacediEmonians  were  oflfended  with  them  for  doing  it. 

The  sanie  summer  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  being 
general  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  practice  of  the  Argives, 
and  their  confederates  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  hav- 
ing with  him  a  few  men  of  arms,  and  archers  of  Athens, 
■  and  some  of  the  confederates  which  he  took  up  there  as  he 
passed  through  the  country  with  his  army,  both  ordered 
such  affairs  by  the  way  concerning  the  league,  as  was  fit ; 
and  coming  to  the  Patrajans,  persuaded  them  to  build  their 
walls  down  to  the  sea  side,  and  purposed  to  raise  another 
wall  himself  towards  Rhium,  in  Achaia.  But  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Sicyonians,  and  such  others  as  this  wall  would  have 
prejudiced,  came  forth  and  hindered  him. 

The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  the  Epidaurians 
and  the  Argives  :  the  pretext  thereof  was  about  a  beast  for 
sacrifice,  which  the  Epidaureans  ought  to  have  sent  in  con- 
sideration of  their  pastures,  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had 
not  done  it  ;  the  Argives  being  the  principal  owners  of  the 
temple.  But  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  had  indeed  deter- 
mined to  take  in  the  city,  though  without  pretence  at  all, 
botjj  that  the  Corinthians  might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they 
might  bring  the  Athenian  succours  from  ^gina  into  those 
parts  a  nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory  of 
Scylteum.  And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared,  as  of 
themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedajmonians  with 
their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as  Leuctra,  in  the 
confines  of  their  own  territory,  towards  Lyca^um,  under 
the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamiis  their  king. 
No  man  knew  against  what  place  they  intended  the  war; 
no,  not  the  cities  themselves  out  of  which  thoy  were  levied. 
But  when  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for  their  pas- 
sage, the  tokens  observed  were  unlucky,  they  went  home 
again,  and  sent  word  about  to  their  Confederates  (bcinj 
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now  the  month  Cameius*)  to  prepare  themselves  after  the 
next  feastf  of  the  new  moon  (kept  by  the  Dorians)  to  be 
again  upon  their  march.  The  Argives,  who  set  forth  the 
26th  dav  of  the  month  before  Cameius,]:  though  they  cele- 
brated the  same  dav,  yet  all  the  time  they  continued  in- 
vading and  wasting  Epidauria.  And  the  Epidaurians  called 
in  their  confederates  to  help  them,  whereof  some  excused 
themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month,  and  others  came 
but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and  there  staid.  Whilst 
the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  the  ambassadors  of  divers 
cities,  solicited  by  the  Athenians,  met  together  at  Manti- 
nea,  where  in  a  conference  amongst  then),  Ephamidas,  of 
Corinth  said,  that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their  words, 
for  as  much  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there  to  treat  of  a 
peace,  the  Epidaurians  with  their  confederates,  and  the  Ar- 
gives, stood  armed  in  the  mean  time  against  each  other  in 
order  of  battle.  That  it  was  therefore  fit  that  somebody 
should  go  first  unto  the  armies  from  either  side,  and  dis- 
solve them,  and  then  conie  again  and  dispute  of  peace. 

This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and  vvithdrew^ 
the  Argives  from  Epidauria ;  and  meeting  afterwards 
again  in  the  same  plaf  e,  they  could  not  for  all  that  agrees 
and  the  Argives  again  invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria- 

The  Lacedaemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army  against 
Caryae,  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for  passage  being  not 
to  their  mind,  they  returned.  And  the  Argives  when  they 
had  spoiled  about  the  third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home 
likewise.  They  had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of 
arms  of  Athens,  and  Alcibiades  their  commander ;  but 
these  hearing  that  the  Lacedamonians  were  in  the  field,  and 
seeing  now  there  was  no  longer  need  of  them,  departed  ; 
and  so  passed  this  summer. 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  unknown  to  the 
Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Agesippidas  into  Epidaurus  by  sea.  For 
which  cause  the  Argives  came  and  expostulated  with  the 
Athenians,  that  whereas  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of  the 
league,  that  no  enemy  should  be  suffered  to  pass  through 
either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  sutiered  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  pass  by  sea  ;§  and  said  they  had  wrong, 
unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the  Messenians  and 
Helots  into  Pylus  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hereupon 
the  Athenians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote  upon 

*  Their  holy  month,  in  which  they  kept  a  feast  to  Apollo. 

^  The  Argives  acknowledge  the  sea  on  tlicir  t<wn  cdast,  to  be  of  the  do- 
miniou  of  Athens. 
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the  Laconian  pillar*  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace] 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  their  oath,  and  they 
drew  the  Helots  out  of  Craniif,  and  put  them  again  into 
Pylus,  to  infest  the  territory  with  driving  of  booties,  but 
did  no  more. 

AH  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set  battle,  but 
only  ambushes  and  skirmishes,  wherein  was  slain  on  botln 
sides,  such  as  it  chanced. 

But  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand, 
the  Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as  destitute  of 
men  by  reason  of  the  war,  thinking  to  have  won  it  by  as- 
sault, but  returned  again  with  their  labour  lost. 

And  so  ended  this  winter,  and  the  thirteenth  year  of  this 
war. 


YEAR  XIV, 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians 
seeing  that  the  Epidaurians  their  confederates  were  tired, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had 
ch-eady  revolted,  and  others  were  hnt  in  evil  terms,  and 
apprehending  that  if  they  prevented  it  not,  the  mischief 
would  spread  still  farther,  put  themselves  tnto  the  field 
with  all  their  own  forces,  both  qf  themselves  and  their 
Helots,  to  make  war  against  Argos,  under  the  conduct  of 
Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  their  king.  The  Tegeates 
went  also  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  all  that  were 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confe- 
derates both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were  to 
meet  together  at  Phlius.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  Boeotians 
five  thousand  n^f^n  of  arms,  and  as  many  light-armed,  five 
hundred  horse,  and  to  every  horsemanij:  another  man  on 
foot,  ^yhich  holding  the  horses  mane,  ran  by  with  equal 
speed.  Of  Corinthians,  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and 
of  the  rest  more  or  less,  as  they  were.  But  the  Phliasians, 
because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their  own  territory,  put 
forth  their  whole  power.  The  Argives  having  had  notice 
both  formerly  of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedncmonians, 
and  afterward  of  their  marching  pn  to  join  with  the  rest  at 
Piilius,  brought  their  army  likewise  into  the  fiejd.  They 
had  with  them  the  aids  of  the  Mantineans  and  their  confer 
derates,  and  three  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Ejcansj 

*  Which  was  erected  for  the  .15  tides  of  t!ic  peace  to  bf  writtieji  f>i<, 
f  In  C<  phalonia  whcie  tliey  had  before  placed  them, 
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and  marching  forward,  met  the  Lacedasmonians*  at  Methy- 
drium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seizing  on  a  hill.  And 
the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  Lacedeemonians, 
whilst  they  were  single.  But  Agis  dislodging  his  army  by 
night,  marched  on  to  Phlius  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
unseen.  Upon  knowledge  hereof,  the  Argives  betimes  in 
the  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to  the  fo- 
rest of  Nemea,  bv  which  they  thought  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  would  fall  in.  But  Agis  came  not 
the  way  wluch  they  expected,  but  with  the  I^acedpemonians, 
Arcadians,  and  Epidaurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his 
purpose,  took  another  nK>re  difficult  way  to  [rass,  and  came 
down  into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians  also,  and 
Pellenians,  and  Phliasians,  marched  another  troublesome 
way  ;  only  the  Bceotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians,  were 
appointed  to  come  down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea, 
in  which  the  Argives  were  encamped  ;  to  the  end  that  if 
the  Argives  should  turn  head  against  the  Laceda?monians,, 
tliese  might  set  upon  them  at  the  back  with  their  horse. 

Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered  into  the  plains,  and  spoiled 
Saminthus  and  some  other  towns  thereabouts.  Which  when 
the  Argives  understood,  they  came  out  of  the  forest  some- 
what after  break  of  Say  to  oppose  them,  and  lightino- 
among  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  slew  some  few  of 
the  Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of  their  own  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, though  not  many.  The  Bceotians,  Megareans, 
and  Sicyonians  marched  forward  toward  Nemea,  and  found 
that  the  Argives  were  departed.  For  when  they  came  down 
and  saw  their  country  wasted,  they  put  themselves  into 
order  of  battle  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other  side 
did  the  same;  ami  the  Argives  stood  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  For  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  cit)-,  stood  the  Lacedaemonians  and  those  with 
them  ;  and  above  them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
and  Pellenians  ;  and  towards  Nemea  were  the  Bceotians 
Sicyonians,  and  Megareans.  And  horsemen  they  had  none 
for  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  their  confederates,  wore  not 
yet  come.  Now  the  generality  of  the  army  of  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates,  did  nut  think  the  danger  present  so 
great,  as  indeed  it  was,  but  rather  that  the  advantage  in 
the  battle  would  be  their  own,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  intercepted,  not  only  in  the  Argives'  territory',  but 
also  hard  by  the  city.  But  two  men  of  Argos,  Thrasylius, 
one  of  the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  Alciphron,  en- 

*  The  Lacedemonians,  Tegeatei,    and  some  Axcadj ana,    aot  the  wh-jj* 
Icaffu*,  which  wa«  aot  yet  anitcd. 
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tertainer*  of  the  Lacedacinonians,  when  the  armies  were 
even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Ag'is  and  dealt  with  him  to 
have  the  battle  put  off,  for  as  much  as  the  Argives  were 
content  and  ready,  both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal 
arbitrators  in  whatsoever  the  Laceda^nonians  should  charge 
them  withal,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  have  peace  with 
them  solemnly  confii  med. 

This  these  Argives  said  of  ti)emselves,  without  the  com- 
mand of  the  generality,  and  Agis  of  himself  likewise  ac- 
cepting their  proposition,  without  deliberation  had  with  the 
major  ])art,  and  having  coiumunicated  it  only  to  some  one 
more  of  those  that  had  charge  in  the  army,  made  truce 
with  them  for  four  months  ;  in  which  space  they  were  to 
perform  the  things  agreed  upon  betwixt  them.  And  then 
presently  he  withdrew  his  army,  without  giving  account  to 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  league  why  he  did  so.  The  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates  followed  Agis,  according  to 
the  law,  he  being  their  general,  but  amongst  themselves 
taxed  him  exceedingly,  for  that  having  a  very  fair  occasion 
of  battle,  the  Arojives  being  enclosed  on  all  sides,  both  by 
their  horse  and  foot,  he  yet  went  his  vva}',  doing  nothing 
woithy  the  great  preparation  they  had  made.  For  this  was 
in  very  truth  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Grecians  had 
in  the  field  unto  this  day ;  but  it  was  most  to  be  seen  when 
they  were  altogetherf  in  the  forest  of  Ncmea.  Where 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  with  their  whole  forces,  besides 
the  Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pelle- 
nians,  Phliasians,  and  Megareans ;  and  these  all  chosen 
men  of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as  were  thought  a 
match  not  only  for  the  league  of  the  Argives,  but  for  such 
another  added  to  it.  The  army  thus  offended  with  Agis,  de- 
parted, and  were  dissolved,  every  man  to  his  home.  The 
Argives  were  much  more  offended  with  those  of  their  city, 
which  without  the  consent  of  the  multitude,  had  made  the 
truce,  they  also  supposing  that  the  Laceda)monians  had 
escaped  their  hands  in  such  an  advantage,  as  they  never 
had  the  like  before ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been 
fought  under  their  city  walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
many  and  good  confederates.  And  in  their  return  they  be- 
gan to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadruni,  (the  place  where 
the  soldiers  before  they  enter  into  the  city  from  warfare 
used  lo  have  their  military  causes  heard)  but  he  flying  to  the 
altar  saved  himself,  nevertheless,  they  confiscated  his  goods. 

After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  aid  of  one 

*  n^i^iv®-.  lie  that  lodged  the  Laccda;u)onians  wl»oa  any  of  them  came  t» 
Argos. 
f  That  is,  goinf  home ;  for  till  then  they  w«re  never  altogether  in  Nemea. 
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thousand  men  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  horse,  under 
the  conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Argives  (for 
they  were  afraid  for  all  this,  to  break  the  truce  with  the 
Laced a?moniaivs)  willed  them  to  be  gone  agam ;  and  whea 
thev  desired  to  treat,  wonlJ  not  present  them  to  the  peo- 
ple till  such  time  as  the  Mantineans  and  Eleans  (wIkj  were 
not  yet  gone)  forced  them  unto  it  by  their  importunity. 
Then  the  Athenians^  in  the  preseifce  of  Alcibiades,  that 
was  ambassador  there,  spake  unto  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates,  saying,  that  the  truce  was  unduly  made, 
without  the  assent  of  the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and 
that  now  (for  they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought  to 
fall  again  to  the  war,  and  did  by  their  words  so  prevail  with 
the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the  Argives,  presently 
marched  against  Orchomcnus*,  of  Arcadia. 

And  these,  though  sa^sfied,  staid  behind  at  first,  but 
afterwards  thev  also  went ;  and  sitting  down  before  Orcho- 
menus,  jointly  besieged,  and  assaulted  the  same  ;  desiring 
to  take  it  in  ;  as  well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that 
the  hostages  which  the  Arcadians  had  given  to  the  LacedsB- 
monians,  were  there  in  custody.  The  Orchomenians  fear- 
ing the  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  greatness  of  ttie 
army,  and  lest  thev  should  perish  before  any  relief  arrived, 
yielded  up  the  town  on  conditions  :  to  be  received  into  tiie 
league;  to  give  hostages  for  themselves;  and  to  surrender 
the  hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mantineans. 

The  confederates  after  this,  having  gotten  Orchomenns, 
sate  in  council  about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against 
next.  The  Eleans  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum,t 
but  the  Mantineans  against  Tegea.  And  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Mantineans.  But 
the  Eleans  taking  it  in  evil  part  that  they  did  not  decree  to 
go  against  Lepreum,  went  home;  but  the  rest  prepared 
themselves  at  Mantinea  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also 
some  within  had  a  purpose  to  put  into  their  hands. 

The  Laceda'momansaftertheirreturnfrom  A rgos  with  their 
four  months'  truce,  severely  questioned  Agis,  for  that  upon 
so  fair  an  opportunity,  as  they  never  had  before,  he  subdued 
not  Argos  to  the  state;  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates, 
would  hardly  be  gotten  together  again  at  one  time.  But 
when  also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orchomenus, 
then  was  their  indignation  much  greater,  and  they  presently 
resolved  (contrary  to  their  own  custom)  in  their  passion  to 

♦  There  wai  another  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia. 
t  As  bein{  in  particular  bwstility  wiUi  it. 
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raze  his  house  and  fine  him  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
drachmas.*  But  he  besought  them  tliat  they  would  do 
neither  of  tliese  things  yet,  and  promised  that  leading  out 
the  army  again,  he  would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel 
those  accusations  ;  or  if  not,  they  might  proceed  afterwards 
to  do  with  him  whatsoever  they  thought  good.  So  they 
forbore  both  the  fine  and  the  razing  of  his  house ;  but 
made  a  decree  for  that  present,  such  as  had  never  been  be- 
fore, that  ten  Spartans  should  be  elected  and  joined  with 
him  as  counsellors,  without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field.  In  the  mean  time 
came  news  from  their  side  in  Tegea,  that  unless  they  came 
presently  with  aid,  the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to  the 
Argives,  and  their  confederates;  and  that  they  wanted  lit« 
tie  of  being  revolted  already. 

Upon  this  the  Lacedaimonians  with  speed  levied  all  their 
forces,  both  of  themselves  and  their  Helots,  in  such  num- 
ber as  they  had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto 
Orestium  in  Mitnalia,  and  appointed  the  Arcadians,  such 
as  were  of  their  league,  to  assemble  and  follow  them  at 
the  heels  to  Tegea. 

The  Lacedemonians  being  come  entire  to  Orestium, 
from  thence  sent  back  the  sixth  part  of  their  army  (in 
which  they  put  both  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sort)  for 
the  custody  of  the  city,  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to 
Tegea,  and  not  long  after  arrived  als©  their  confederates  of 
Arcadia. 

They  sent  also  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  Bceotians,  Phoceans, 
and  Locrians,  to  come  with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to 
Mantinea.  But  these  had  too  short  a  warning,  nor  was  it 
easy  for  them,  unless  they  came  altogether,  and  staid  for 
one  another,  to  come  through  the  enemies'  country,  which 
lay  between,  and  barred  them  of  passage.  Nevertheless 
they  made  what  haste  they  could.  And  the  Lacedaemonians 
taking  with  them  their  Arcadian  confederates  present,  en- 
tered into  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  pitching  their 
camp  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  wasted  the  territory 
about. 

The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon  as  they  came 
in  sight,  seized  on  a  certain  place  fortified  by  nature,  and 
of  hard  access,  and  put  themselves  into  battle  array.  And 
the  Lacedaemonians  marched  presently  towards  them,  and 
came  up  within  a  stone  or  a  dart's  cast.  But  then  one  of  the 
ancient  men  of  the  army  cried  out  unto  Agis,  seeing  hiiB 

*  Three  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  tea  shilling*  slcrlinj. 
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to  go  on  against  a  place  of  that  strength,  that  he  went 
about  to  amend  one  fault  with  another ;  signifying  that  he 
intended  to  make  amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos, 
which  he  was  questioned  for,  with  his  now  unseasonable 
forwardness.     But  he,  whether  it  were  upon  that  increpa- 
tion,  or  some  other  sudden  apprehension  of  his  own,  pre- 
sently withdrew  his  army  before  the  fight  again,  and  march- 
ing unto  the  territory  of  Tegea,  turned  the  course  of  the 
water  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea :  touching  which  wa- 
ter, because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  its  course,  it  did 
much  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineans  and  Tegeates 
were  at  war.     Now  his  drift  was,  by  the  turning  of  that 
water,    to  provoke  those  Argives  and  their  confederates 
which  kept  the  hill,  when  they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come 
down  and  oppose  them,  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them 
in  the  plain.     And  by  that  tim&he  had  staid  about  the  wa- 
ter a  day,  he  had  diverted  the  stream.     The  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  at  first  amazed  at  this  their  suddea 
retreat  from  so  near  them,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
But  when  after  the  retreat  they  returned  no  more  in  sight, 
and  that  they  themselves  lying  still  on  the  place,  did  not 
pursue  them,  then  began  they  anew  to  accuse  their  com- 
manders ;  both  for  suffering  the  Lacedeemonians  to  depart 
formerly,  w  hen  they  had  them  enclosed  at  so  fair  an  advan- 
tage before  Argos  ;  and  now  again  for  not  pursuing  them 
when  they  ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  them- 
selves, and  betraying  the  army.     The  commanders  for  the 
present  were  much  troubled   hereat,  but  afterwards  they 
drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and  coming  forth  into 
the  plain,  encamped  as  to  go  against  the  enemy.     The  next 
day  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  put  themselves  into 
such  order  as  (if  occasion  served)  they  meant  to  fight  in, 
and  the  Laceda-monians  returning  from  the  water  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  the  same  place  where  they  had  for- 
merly encamped,  perceive  the  enemies  to  be  all  of  them 
in  order  of  battle  hard  by  them,  come  down   already  from 
the  hill.     Certainly  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  affright- 
ed at  this  time,  than   ever  they  had  been  to  their  remem- 
brance before.     For  the  time  they  had  to  prepare  them- 
selves was  exceeding  short,  and  such  was  their  diligence 
that  every  man  fell  immediately  into  his  own  rank,  A"-is 
the  king  commanding  all,  according  to  the  law.     For  whilst 
the  king  hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  arc  com- 
Uianded  by  him,  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be  done  to  the 
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Polemarchi*,  they  to  the  Lochagi,  these  to  the  Pentecon- 
tateres,  and  these  again  to  the  Enomatarchi,  who  lastly 
make  it  known  every  one  to  his  own  Enomatia.  In  this 
manner  when  they  would  have  any  thing  to  he  done,  their 
commands  pass  through  the  army,  and  are  quickly  execu- 
ted. For  almost  all  the  Lacedaimoniaii  army,  save  a  very 
few,  are  captains  of  captains,  and  the  care  of  what  is  to  be 
put  in  execution,  lieth  upon  many.  Now  their  left  wing 
consisted  of  the  SicritaB,t  which  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians 
have  ever  alone  that  place.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace ;  and  with 
them  those;}"  that  had  been  newly  made  free.  After  them 
in  order,  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  band  after  band  ; 
and  by  them  Arcadians,  first  the  Heraeans,  after  these  the  . 
Maenalians.  In  the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeates,  and 
a  few  Lacedaemonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And 
upon  the  outside  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So  stood 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Opposite  to  them  in  the  right  wing 
stood  the  Mantineans,  because  it  was  upon  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  with  them  such  Arcadians  as  were  of  their 
league.  Then  the  one  thousand  chosen  Argives  which  the 
city  had  for  a  long  time  caused  to  be  trained  for  the  wars  at 
the  public  charge  ;  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the  Ar- 
gives. After  these  the  Cleonaeans  and  Orneates,  their  con- 
federates. And  lastly,  the  Athenians  with  the  horsemen 
(which  were  also  theirs)  had  the  left  wing.  This  was  th» 
order  and  preparation  of  both  the  armies. 

The  army  of  the  Lacedeemonians  appeared  to  be  the 
greater.  But  what  the  number  was,  either  of  the  parti- 
culars of  either  side,  or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly 
write.  For  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeable 
to  the  secrecy  of  that  state,  was  unknown  ;  and  of  the 
other  side,  for  the  ostentation  usual  with  all  men,  touching 
the  number  of  themselves  was  unbelieved.  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians  may  be  attained  by 
computing  thus.  Besides  the  Sciritae,  which  were  six  hun- 
dred, there  fought  in  all  seven  regiments^,  in  every  regi- 

*  Polemarchi,  marshals  of  the  field.  The  commanders  of  rrjjimcnti. 
Colonels.  Penfecontateres,  captains  of  companies.  Enomatarchi,  cap- 
tains of  th«  fourth  part  of  a  company.  An  Enomatia  was  ia  this  anily 
thirty-two  soldiers. 

f  A  band  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  called,  perhaps  from  Scirus,  a  towo 
in  Laeonia. 

I  Aix**,  less  than  ordinary  regiments  with  os,  more  than  companiM. 
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ment  were  four  companies,*  in  each  company  were  four 
EnomatiaPj-f-  and  of  every  Enomatia,  there  stood  in  front 
four;  but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but  as  the 
captains  of  bands  thought  it  necessary.  But  the  army  in 
general  was  so  ordered,  as  to  be  eight  men  in  depth,  and 
5ie  first  rank  of  the  whole,  besides  the  Sciritae,  consisted 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  soldiers. 

Now  when  they  were  ready  to  join,  the  commanders 
made  their  hortatives,  ever\-  one  to  those  that  were  under 
his  own  command.  To  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  that  they 
were  to  fight  for  their  territory-,  and  concerning  their  liberty 
and  servitude,  that  the  former  might  not  be  taken  from 
them,  and  that  they  might  not  again  taste  of  the  latter. — 
The  Argives  were  admonished,  that  whereas  anciently  they 
had  the  leading  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  it  an  equal  share  ; 
they  should  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  it 
for  ever  ;  and  that  withal,  they  should  now  revenge  the 
many  injuries  of  a  city,  their  neighbour  and  enemy.  To 
the  Athenians  it  was  remembered,  how  honourable  a  thing 
it  would  be  for  them,  in  company  of  so  many  and  good  con- 
federates, to  be  inferior  to  none  of  th'em  ;  and  that  if  they 
had  once  vanquished  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus, 
their  own  dominion  would  become  both  the  more  assured, 
and  the  larger  by  it,  and  that  no  other  would  invade  their 
territory  hereafter.  Thus  much  was  said  to  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates.  But  the  Lacedicraonians  encou- 
raged one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and  also  by  the 
manner^  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars  ;  taking  encourage- 
ment, being  valiant  men,  by  the  commemoration  of  what 
they  already  knew,  as  being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long 
actual  experience,  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any 
short  verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. — 
After  this  followed  the  battle. 

The   Argives   and   their  confederates   marched   to   the 
charge  with  great  violence  and  fury.     But  the  Lacedsemo- 

*  Ck)mpanies  of  fiftj',  but  more  or  lew  in  them  as  occasiun  served. 

t  Enomatia,  the  fourth  part  of  a  Pentecosiue.  By  thii  account  every 
Enomatia  had  thirty-two,  everx"  Pentccostue  one  hundred  and  twentv-eight 
every  band  or  Aix**  ^^^  hundred  and  twelve,  the  whole  army  beside?  th» 
S«irJtaE  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  with  the  Scirit» 
which  are  six  hundred,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four*  which 
number  riseth  also  thus,  four  hundred  and  foriy-eight  iu  rank,  eight  in  file 
make  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  then  the  six  hundred 
Souita-,  as  before,  make  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  Ijribt- 
armed  soldiers,  which  usually  far  exceeded  the  number  of  men  of  arms  are 
not  reckoned.  ' 

X  They  used  before  battle  to  sinj  songs  containing  encouragement,  to  4ie 
for  ihtir  count  y. 
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niansi  slowly,  and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their  mi- 
litary discipline,  not  as  a  point  of  religion,  but  that  march- 
ing evenly,  and  by  measure,  their  ranks  might  not  be  dis- 
tracted, as  the  greatest  armies,  when  they  march  in  the 
Face  of  the  enemy  use  to  be. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the  King 
thought  of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus;  in  the  conflict 
they  extend  their  right  wing,  so  as  it  cometh  in  upon  the 
flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  happeneth 
for  that  every  one  through  fear  seeketh  all  he  can  to 
cover  his  unarmed  side  with  the  shield  of  him  that  standeth 
next  him  on  his  right  hand,  conceiving,  that  to  be  so  locked 
together  is  their  best  defence.  The  beginning  hereof  is  in 
the  leader  of  the  fust  file  on  the  right  hand,  who  ever 
striving  to  shift  his  unarmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest 
upon  like  fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the  Manti-. 
neans  in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritse  : 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Tegeates 
were  come  in,  yet  farther  upon  the  flank  of  the  Athenians, 
by  as  much  as  they  had  the  greater  army.  Wherefore  Agii 
fearing  lest  his  left  wing  should  be  encompassed,  and  suppos- 
ing the  Mantineans  to  be  come  in  far,  signified  unto  the  Sciritaj 
and  Brasidians,  to  draw  out  part  of  their  bands,  and  there- 
with to  equalize  their  left  wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mantineans,  and  into  the  void  space,  he  commanded  to 
come  up  Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels  with  their 
bands  out  of  their  right  wing,  and  to  fall  in  there,  and 
make  up  the  breach  :  conceiving  that  more  than  enough 
would  be  still  remaining  in  their  right  wing,  and  that  the 
left  wing  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  would  be  the  stronger. 
But  it  happened  (for  he  commanded  it  in  the  very  onset, 
and  on  the  sudden)  both  that  Aristocles  and  Hipponoidas 
refused  to  go  to  the  place  commanded,  for  which  they  were 
afterwards  banished  Sparta,  (as  thought  to  have  disobeyed 
cut  of  cowardice)  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  mean 
time  also  charged.  And  when  those  which  he  commanded 
to  go  to  the  place  of  the  .Sciritae,  went  not,  they  could  no 
more  reunite  themselves,  nor  close  again  the  empty  space. 
But  the  Lacedccmonians,  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this 
time  in  every  point,  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly 
shewed  themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once 
begun,  notwithstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Man- 
tineans did  put  to  flight  the  Sciritie  and  Brasidians,  and 
that  the  Mantineans  together  with  their  confederates,  and 
those  one  thousand  chosen  menof  Argos,  falling  upon  them 
in  flank,  by  the  breach  not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the 
Lacedffimonians,  and  put  to  flight,  and  chased  them  to  their 
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carriages,  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder  sort  left  there 
for  a  guard,   so  as  in   this   part  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
overcome.     But  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  especially 
the  middle  battle,  where  Agis  was  himself,  and  those  which 
are  called  the   three  hundred  horsemen  about  him,   they 
charged  upon  the   eldest  of  the  Argives,  and   upon  those 
which  are  named  the  five  cohorts,  and  upon  the  Cleonacans 
and  Orneates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged  amongst  thera, 
and  put  them  ail  to  flight.  In  such  sort  as  many  of  them  never 
struck  stroke,  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacediemonians  charged, 
gave  ground  presently,  and  some  for  fear  to  be  overtaken, 
were   trodden  under  foot.     As   soon  as   the  army  of  the 
Argives  and  their  confederates  had  in  this  part  givenground, 
they  began  also  to  break  on  either  side.     The  right  wing  of 
the   Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeates  had    now    with    their 
surplusage  of  number  hemmed    the    Athenians  in,   so    as 
they  had  the  danger  on  all  hand,  being  within  the  circle, 
enned  up  ;  and  without  it,  already  vanquished.     And  tliey 
ad   been  the  most  distressed  part  of  all  the  army  had  not 
their  horsemen  come  in  to  help  them.     Withal    it   fell  out 
that  Agis  when  he  perceived  the  left  wing  of  his  own  army 
to  labour,    namely,  that  which  was  opposed  to    the  Manti- 
neans,   and   to  tliose  thousand  Argives,   commanded    the 
whole  army  to  go   and  relieve   the   part  overcome.      By 
which  means  the  Athenians   and  such  of  the  Argives    as 
together  with  them  were  overlaid  whilst  the  army  passed 
by  and  declined  them,  saved  themselves   at  leisure.     And 
the  Mantineans  with  their  confederates,  and  those  chosen  Ar- 
gives, had  no  more  mind  now  of  pressing  upon  their  enemies, 
but  seeing  their  side  was  overcome,  and  the  Lacedajmo- 
iiians  approaching  them,  presently  turned  their  backs.      Of 
the  Mantineans  the  greatest  part  were  slain,  but  of  those 
chosen  Argives,  the  most  were  saved,  by  reason  the  flight 
and  going  ofl'  was  neither  hasty  nor   long.     For  the  Lace- 
daemonians fight  lt)ng  and  constantly,  till  they  have  made  the 
enemy  to  turn  his  back,  but  that  done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 
Thus  or  near  thus  went  the  battle,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  for  a  long  time  between  Grecians  and  Grecians,  and 
of  two  the  most  famous  cities.     The  Lacedaenjonians  laying 
together  the  arms  of  their  slain  enemies,  presently  erected 
a  trophy,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies.     Their  own  dead  they 
took  up,  and  carried  them  to  Tegoa,  where  they  were  also 
buried,    and   delivered  to   the  enem'y  theirs,    under  truce. 
Of  the  Argives,   and  Orneates,   afld  Cleona?aus   were  slain 
seven  hundred,    of   the   Mantineans   two  hundred,    and   of 
the  Athenians  with  the   ^ginetae,  likewise  two  hundred, 
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and  both  the  captains.  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  never  pressed,  and  therefore  their  loss  was 
not  worth  mentioning.  And  of  the  Lacedaemonians  them-* 
selves  it  is  hard  to  knovv  the  certainty,  but  it  is  said  there 
were  slain  three  hundred. 

When  it  was  certain  they  would  fight,  Pleistoanax  th« 
other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  with  him  both  old 
and  young,  came  out  of  the  city  to  have  aided  the  army, 
and  came  forth  as  far  as  Tegea  ;  but  being  advertised  of  the 
victory,  they  returned.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out 
to  turn  back  also  those  confederates  of  theirs  which  were 
coming  to  them  from  Corinth,  and  from  without  the  isthmus. 
And  then  they  also  went  home  themselves,  and  having  dis- 
missed their  confederates  (for  now  were  the  Carneiaa 
holydays)  celebrated  that  feast.  Thus  in  this  one  battle 
they  wiped  off  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians ;  for  they 
had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice,  for  the  blow  they  re- 
ceived in  the  island,  and  with  imprudence  and  slackness  in 
other  occasions.  But  after  this,  their  miscarriage  was  im- 
puted to  fortune,  and  for  their  minds,  they  were  esteemed 
to  have  been  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 

The  day  before  this  battle,  it  chanced  also  that  the 
Epidaurians  with  their  whole  power  invaded  the  territory 
of  Argos,  as  being  emptied  much  of  men  ;  and  whilst  the 
Argives  were  abroad,  killed  many.of  those  that  were  left 
behind  to  defend  it. 

Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis,  and  a  thousand  Athe- 
nians, besides  those  which  had  been  sent  before,  being 
come  after  the  battle  to  aid  the  Mantineans,  marched  pre- 
sently all  to  Epidaurus,  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  celebrating  the  Carneian  holidays : 
and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began  to  take  in  the 
city  with  a  wall,  but  the  rest  gave  over;  only  the  Athe- 
nians quickly  finished  a  fortification,  (which  was  their  task) 
wherein  stood  the  temple  of  Juno.  In  it,  amongst  them 
all  they  left  a  garrison,  and  vvent  home  every  one  to  his  own 
city.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  following,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, presently  after  the  end  of  the  Carneian  holidays, 
drew  out  theirarmy  into  the  field,  and  being  come  to  Tegea, 
sent  certain  propositions  of  agreement  before  to  Argos. 
There  were  before  this  time  many  citizens  in  Argos  well 
affected  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that  desired  the  de- 
posing of  the  Argive  people,  and  now  after  the  battle,  they 
were  better  able  by  much  to  persuade  the  people  to  com- 
position, than  they   formerly  were.     And  their  design  was 
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first  to  get  a  peace  made  with  the  Lacedscmonians,  and  after 
that  a  league,  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither,  Lichas  the  son  of  Archesilaus,  en- 
tertainer of  the  Argives  in  Lacedoemon,  and  brought  to 
Argos  two  propositions ;  one  of  war,  if  the  war  were  to  pro- 
ceed; another  of  peace,  if  they  would  have  peace.  And 
after  much  contradiction,  (for  Alcibiades  was  also  there) 
the  Lacedaemonian  faction,  that  boldly  now  discovered 
themselves,  prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  peace,  which  was  this : — 

The  Articles. 

It  seemeth  good  to  the  council  of  the  Lacedaemonians  t« 
•coord  with  the  Argives  on  these  articles  : — 

The  Argives  shall  re-deliver  unto  the  Orchomenians  their 
children,*  and  unto  the  Maenalians  their  men,t  and  unto 
the  Lacedaemonians  those  men|  that  are  at  Mantinea. 

They  shall  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  Epidaurus,  and 
raze  the  fortification  there.  And  if  the  Athenians  depart 
not  from  Epidaurus  likewise,  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies 
both  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  also  to 
the  confederates  of  them  both. 

If  the  Lacedaemonians  have  any  men  of  theirs  in  custody, 
they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to  his  own  city. 

And  for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  god,§  the  Argives 
•hall  accept  composition  with  theEpidaurians,  upon  an  oathj} 
which  they  shall  swear,  touching  tliat  controversy,  and  the 
Argives  shall  give  the  form  of  that  oath. 

All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  both  small  and  great  shall 
te  free,  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into  it  to  do  it 
narm,  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to  defend  the  same,  in 
such  sort  as  in  a  common  council  shall  by  the  Peloponue- 
eians  be  thought  reasonable. 

The  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, shall  have  the  same  conditions  which  the  con- 
federates of  the  Argives  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  have, 
every  one  holding  his  own. 

*  HosUges  which  they  took  of  the  Orchomeniant. 

•f"  Hostages  of  the  Maenal  .nj. 

X  Hostages  of  the  Arcadiaus  given  to  the  Lacedsemonian?,  and  by  them 
kept  in  Orchomenus,  and  at  the  taking  of  Orchomtuus  by  tb«  Argiv* 
league,  carried  avay  to  Mantinea. 

\  Apollo,  to  whom  the  Epidaurians  should  have  sent  a  beast  fo#  sacrifice, 
in  name  of  their  pastures,  bot  not  doing  it,  the  Arrives  went  abwitt  to  force 
themt9  it. 

)j  An  oath  to  send  the  beast  for  sacrifice  hereafteT. 
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This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  tim^  that  they  shall 
both  parts  have  shewed  the  same  to  their  confederates,  and 
obtained  their  consent. 

And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add  or  alter 
any  thing,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent  unto,  and  made 
acquainted  therewith. 

These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at  first,  and  the 
army  of  the  Lacedtemonians  returned  from  Tegea  to  their 
own  city.  But  shortly  after,  when  they  had  commerced 
together,  the  same  men*  went  further,  and  so  wrought, 
that  the  Argives  renouncing  their  league  with  the  Man- 
tineans,  Eleans,  and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  this  form  : 

A  League  between  the  Argives  and  Laced (cynonians. 

I 

It  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedapmonians  and  Argives  to 
make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  years,  on  these  articles. 

That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other,  equal  and 
like  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form  used  in  their  cities. 

That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  (this  league 
and  alliancie  comprehending  also  them)  shall  be  free,t  both 
from  the  laws,  and  payments  of  anv  other  city  than  their 
own,  holding  what  they  have  and  affording  equal  and  like 
trials  of  judgment,  according  to  the  form  used  in  their 
several  cities. 

That  every  of  the  cities  confederates  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians without  Peloponnesus,  shah  be  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  LacedaemoniaHS,  and  the  confederate* 
of  the  Argives  in  the  sa'me  with  the  Argives,  every  one 
holding  his  own. 

That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expedition  to  be 
undertaken  in  common,  the  Laceda:monians  and  the  Argives 
shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree  as  shall  stand  most  with 
equity  towards  the  confederates ;  and  that  if  any  contro- 
versy arise  between  any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or 
without  Peloponnesus,  about  limits  or  other  matter,  they 
also  shall  decide  it. 

That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at,  contention  with  ano- 
ther, it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city  which  they  both 
shall  think  most  indifferent;  but  the  particular  men  of  any 
one  city,  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  same. 

*  The  Laccdxmoninn  faction. 
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Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded,  and  what- 
soever one  had  taken  from  other  in  the  Avar,  or  whatso- 
ever one  had  against  another  otherwise,  was  all  acquitted. 

Now  when  they  were  together  settling  their  business, 
they  ordered  that  the  Argives  should  neither  admit  herald 
orambassage  from  the  Athenians,  till  they  were  gone  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  had  quit  the  fortitication  ;  nor  should 
make  peace  or  war  with  any,  without  consent  of  the  rest. 

And  amongst  other  things  which  they  did  in  this  heat, 
they  sent  ambassadors  from  both  their  cities,  to  the  towns 
lying  upon  Thrace,  and  unto  Perdiccas,  whom  they  also 
persuaded  to  swear  himself  of  the  same  league.  Yet  he 
revolted  not  from  the  Athenians  presently,  but  intended 
it;  because  he  saw  the  Argives  had  done  so  ;  and  was  him- 
self also  anciently  descended  out  of  Argos.  They  likewise 
renewed  their  old  oath  with  the  Chalcideans,  and  took  ano- 
ther besides  it. 

The  Argives  sent  ambassadors  also  to  Athens,  requiring 
them  to  abandon  the  fortification  they  had  made  against 
Epidaurus.  And  the  Athenians  considering  that  the  soldiers 
they  had  in  it  were  but  few,  in  respect  of  the  many  otlier 
that  were  with  them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  thi- 
ther to  fetch  them  away.  He  when  he  was  come,  and  had 
exhibited  for  a  pretence,  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men 
without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  gone 
forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates,  and  afterwards  having 
renewed  the  league  with  the  Epidaurians,  the  Athenians 
by  themselves  put  the  fort  into  their  hands. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  Argives  from  the.  league,  the 
Mantineans  alsc,  though  they  \vithstood  it  at  first,  yet  being 
too  weak  without  the  Argives,  made  their  peace  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  laid  down  their  command  over  the 
other  cities.*  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives,  with 
a  thousand  men  of  either  city,  having  joined  their  arms 
the  Lacedaemonians  first,  with  their  single  power,  reduced 
the  government  of  Sicyon  to  a  smaller  number,  and  then 
they  both  together  dissolved  the  democracy  at  Aro-cs. 

And  the  oligarchy  was  established  conformable  to  the 
s|ate  of  LacediEmon.  These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  near  the  spring.  And  so  ended  the  fourteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XV. 

The  next  summer  the  Dictidians  seated  in  Mount  Athos, 
revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  tiie  Chalcideans. 

*  "WTiich  they  htd  the  leading  of  in  Arcadia. 
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And  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  the  state  cf  Achaia,  af- 
ter their  own  form,  which  before  was  otherwise.  But  the 
Argives,  after  they  had  by  little  and  little  assembled  them- 
selves and  recovered  lieart,  taking  their  time  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked 
youth,  assaulted  the  few,  and  in  a  battle  fought  within  the 
city,  the  commons  had  the  victory,  and  some  they  slew, 
others  they  drove  into  exile.  The  Lacedaemonians  though 
those  of  their  faction  in  Argos  sent  for  them,  went  not  a 
long  time  aftcf,  yet  at  last  they  adjourned  the  exercises, 
and  came  forth  with  intention  to  give  them  aid,  but  hearing 
by  the  way  at  Tegea,  that  the  few  were  overcome,  they 
could  not  be  intreated  by  such  as  had  escaped  thence,  to 
go  on,  but  returning,  went  on  with  the  celebration  of  their 
exercises.  But  afterwards  when  there  came  ambassadors 
unto  them,  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city,  and  from 
them  that  were  driven  out,  there  being  present  also  their 
confederates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side,  they  con- 
cluded at  last  that  those  in  the  city  had  done  the  wrong,  and 
decreed  to  go  against  Argos  with  their  army;  but  many  de- 
lays passed,  and  much  time  was  spent  between.  In  the 
mean  time  the  common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  regaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  con- 
ceiving the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great  advantage, 
yaise  long  walls  from  their  city  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  to 
the  end  that  if  they  were  shut  up  by  land,  they  might  yet 
with  the  help  of  the  Atlienians,  bring  things  necessary  into 
the  city  by  sea.  And  with  this  their  building,  some  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  also  aoquainted.  And  the  Ar- 
gives, universally  themselves,  and  wives,  and  servants, 
wrought  at  the  wall ;  and  had  workmen  and  hewers  of  stone 
from  Athens.     So  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedscmonians  understanding  that 
they  were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  with  their  army,  they 
and  their  confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  and  some 
practice  they  had  beside,  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos. — 
T'he  army  was  commanded  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  those  things  which  were 
practising  in  Argos,  and  supposed  to  have  been  already  ma- 
ture, did  not  then  succeed.  Nevertheless  they  took  the 
walls  that  were  then  in  building,  and  razed  them  to  the 
ground  ;  and  then  after  they  had  taken  Hysiae,  a  town  in 
the  Argive  territory,  and  slain  all  the  freemen  in  it,  they 
went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every  one  to  his  own  city. 

After  tliis,  the  Argives  went  with  an  army  into  Phliasia, 
which  when  they  had  wasted,  they  went  bacL     They  did  it 
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because  the  men  of  Pblius  had  received  their  outlaws ;  for 
there  the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  shut  up  Perdiccas  in  Ma« 
cedonia,  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  objecting  that  he  had 
sworn  the  league  of  the  Argives  and  Lacedaiiaonians,  and 
that  when  they  had  prepared  an  army  under  the  conduct  of 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  to  go  agjiinst  the  Chalcideans 
upon  Thrace,  and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the 
league  made  betwixt  them  and  him ;  and  by  his  departure 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  that  army,  and 
was  therefore  an  enemy.  And  so  this  winter  ended,  and 
the  fifteenth  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR    XVL 

The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos  with  twenty 
gallies,  and  took  thence  the  suspected  Argives,  and  such 
as  seemed  to  savour  of  the  Lacedaemonian  faction,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of 
the  islands  subject  to  the  Athenian  state. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  Isle  of  Melos, 
with  thirty  gallies  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  and  two  of 
Lesbos.  Wherein  were  of  their  own  twelve  hundred  men 
of  arms,  three  hundred  archers,  and  twenty  archers  on 
horseback,  and  of  their  confederates  and  islanders  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  of  arms.  The  Melians  are  a  colony  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  therefore  refused  to  be  subject, 
as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  unto  the  Athenians ;  but 
rested  at  the  first  neutral,  and  afterwards  when  the  Athe- 
nians put  them  to  it,  by  wasting  of  tiieir  land,  they  entered 
into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Lycomedes,  and  Licias,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  being  en- 
camped upon  their  land  with  these  forces,  before  they 
would  hurt  the  same,  sent  ambassadors  to  deal  with  them 
first  by  way  of  conference.  These  ambassadors  the  Melians 
refused  to  bring  before  the  multitude,  but  commanded  them 
to  deliver  their  message  before  the  magistrates  and  the  f^vr^ 
4nd  they  accordingly  said  as  fbUoweth, 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Athenians  and  Melians. 

Ath.  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  multitude,  for  fear 
lest  when  they  hear  our  persuasive  and  unanswerable  aro-u- 
ments,  all  at  once  in  a  continued  oration,  they  should 
chance  to  be  seduced,  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the'scope  of 
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your  bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few)  make  surer 
yet  that  point,  you  that  sit  here,  answer  you  also  to  every 
particular,  not  in  a  set  speech,  but  presently  interrupting 
us,  whensoever  any  thing  shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall 
seem  unto  you  to  be  otherwise.  And  first  answer  us,  whe- 
ther you  like  this  motion  or  not  ? 

Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  answered. 

Mel.  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to  be  found 
fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war,  not  future,  but 
already  here  present,  seemeth  not  to  agree  with  the  same. 
For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference, 
and  that  the  issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  argument,  and 
therefore  yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war  ;  and  if  we 
yield,  servitude. 

Ath.  Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon  up  suspi- 
cions of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  purpose,  than  to  take 
advice  upon  what  is  present,  and  before  your  eyes,  how  to 
save  your  city  from  destruction,  let  us  give  over.  But  if 
this  be  the  point  let  us  speak  to  it. 

Mel.  It  is  reason  and  pardonable  for  men  in  our  cases,  to 
turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts  upon  divers  things  : 
howsoever,  this  consultation  being  held  only  upon  the  point 
of  our  safety,  we  are  content,  if  you  think  good  to  go  on 
with  the  course  you  have  propound.ed. 

Ath.  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our  parts,  with  fair 
pretences,  (as  that  having  defeated  the  Medes^  our  reign 
is  therefore  lawful,  or  that  we  come  against  you  for  injury 
done)  make  a  long  discourse  without  being  believed  ;  so 
would  we  have  you  also  not  expect  to  prevail  by  saying, 
either,  that  you  took  not  our  parts,  because  you  were 
a  colony  not  of  the  Lacedaimonians  ;  or  that  you  have  done 
us  no  injury  ;  but  out  of  those  things  which  we  both  of  us 
do  really  think,  let  us  go  through  with  that  which  is  feasi- 
ble ;  both  you  and  we  knowing,  that  in  human  disputation, 
justice  is  then  only  agreed  on,  when  the  necessity  is  equal. 
Whereas  they  that  have  odds  of  power,  exact  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such  conditions  as  thejr 
can  get. 

MeL.  Well-then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point  of  profit  in 
the  place  of  that  of  justice)  we  hold  it  profitable  for  our- 
selves, not  to  overthrow  a  general  profit  to  all  men,  which 
is  this.  That  men  in  danger,  if  they  plead  reason  and 
equity,  nay,  though  somewhat  without  the  strict  compass 
of  justice,  yet  it  ought  ever  to  do  them  good.  And  the 
same  most  of  all  concerneth  you,  for  as  much  as  you  shall 
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else  give  an  example  unto  others  of  the  greatest  revenge 
that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to  miscarry. 

Ath.  As  for  us,  though  our  dominion  should  cease,  3'et 
we  fear  not  the  sequel.  For  not  they  that  command,  as  do 
the  Lacedaemonians,  are  cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished 
by  them,  (yet  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians,) but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have 
assaulted  those  that  commanded  them,  and  gotten  the  vic- 
tory. But  let  the  danger  of  that  be  to  ourselves.  In  the 
mean  time  we  tell  you  this,  that  we  are  here  now,  both  to 
enlarge  our  own  dominion,  and  also  to  confer  about  the  sav- 
ing of  your  city.  For  we  would  have  dominion  over  you, 
without  oppressing  you,  and  preserve  you  to  the  profit  of 
us  both. 

Mel.  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us  to  serve,  though 
it  be  so  for  vou  to  command  ? 

Ath.  Because  you  by  obeying  shall  save  yourselves  from 
extremity;  and  we  not  destroying  you,  shall  reap  profit  by 
you. 

Mel.  But  will  you  not  accept  that  we  remain  quiet,  and 
be  your  friends,  (whereas  before  we  were  jour  enemies) 
and  take  part  with  neither  ? 

Ath.  No,  for  your  enmity  doth  not  so  much  hurt  us,  ax 
your  friendship  will  be  an  argument  of  our  weakness  ;  and 
your  hatred,  of  our  power,  amongst  those  whom  we  bear 
rule  over. 

Mel.  Why  ?  Do  your  subjects  measure  equity  so,  as 
to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  with  you,  and  themselves, 
who  for  the  most  part  have  been  your  own  colonies,  and 
some  of  them  after  revolt  conquered,  into  one  and  the  same 
consideration  ? 

Ath.  Why  not  ?  For  they  think  they  have  reason  on 
their  side,  both  the  one  sort  and  the  other  ;  and  that  such 
as  are  subdued  are  subdued  by  force,  and  such  as  are  for- 
born  are  so  through  our  fear.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  be- 
sides the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many  more 
subjects,  we  shall  also  assure  it  the  more  over  those  we 
had  before,  especially  being  masters  of  the  sea,  and  you 
islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you  can  get  the  victory)  than 
others  whom  we  have  subdued  already. 

Mel.  Do  you  think  then  that  there  is  no  assurance  in 
that  which  we  propounded  r  For  here  again  (since  drivin** 
us  trom  the  plea  of  equity,  you  persuade  us  to  submit  to 
your  profit)  when  we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us 
we  must  endeavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  at 
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it  shall  be  good  for  yon  also.  As  many  therefore  as  novr 
are  neutral,  what  do  you  but  make  them  your  enemies, 
when  beholding  these  your  proceedings,  they  look  that 
hereafter  you  will  also  turn  your  arms  upon  them  ?  And 
what  is  this,  but  to  make  greater  the  enemies  you  hare  al- 
jeady,  and  to  make  others  your  enemies  even  against  their 
•wriils,  that  would  not  else  have  been  so  ? 

Aik.  We  do  not  think  that  the}'  shall  be  ever  the  more 
our  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any  where  in  the  continent, 
vill  be  long  ere  they  so  much  as  keep  guard  upon  their 
liberty  against  us.  But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  or 
islanders  offended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which 
they  are  already  in,  these  may  indeed,  by  unadvised 
courses,  put  both  himself  and  us  into  apparent  danger. 

2fei.  If  you  then  to  retafn  your  command,  and  your 
vassals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo  the  utmost  of 
rfanger,  would  it  not  in  us  that  be  already  free,-  be  great 
baseness  and  cowardice  if  we  should  not  encounter  any 
thing  whatsoever,  rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought 
into  bondage  ? 

Ath.  No,  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you  have  not  in 
liand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  wherein  to  for- 
feit your  honour ;  but  rather  a  consultation  upon  your  safe- 
ty, that  you  resist  not  such  as  be  so  far  your  over-matches. 
Afel.  But  we  know  that  in  matter  of  war  the  event  is 
sometimes  otherwise  than  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  number  in  sides.  And  that  if  we  yield  presently,  all 
our  hope  is  lost ;  whereas  if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a 
hope  to  keep  ourselves  up. 

j^tk.  Hope  !  the  comfort  of  danger,  when  such  use  it 
as  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  yet  it  destroys  them 
not.  But  to  such  as  set  their  rest  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing 
by  nature  prodigal)  it  at  once  by  failing  maketh  itself  known; 
and  known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution.  Which 
let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak,  and  have 
jio  more  but  this  one  stake.  Nor  be  you  like  unto  many 
men,  who  though  they  mav  presently  save  themselves  by 
human  means,  will  yet  when  (upon  pressure  of  the  enemy) 
their  most  apparent  hopes  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to 
blind  ones,  as  divination,  oracles,  and  other  such  things, 
which  with  hopes  destroy  men, 

Mel,  We  think  it  (you  well  know)  a  hard  matter  for  us 
to  combat  your  power  and  fortune,  \inless  we  migiit  do  it 
on  equal  terms.  Nevertheless  we  believe,  that  for  fortune 
we  shall  be  nothing  inferior,  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side, 
because  we  staud  jjinocent,  against  men  unjust.    And  for 
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power,  what  is  wanting  in  us,  will  be  supplied  by  our  league 
with  the  Lacedamonians,  who  are  of  necessity  obliged,  if 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  consanguinity's  sake,  and  for 
their  own  honour  to  defend  us.  So  that  we  are  confident, 
not  altogether  so  much  without  reason,  as  yon  think. 

Ath.  As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  expect  to  have  it 
as  well  as  you,  for  we  neither  do,  nor  require  any  thing 
contrary  to  what  mankind  hath  decreed,  either  concerning 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For 
of  the  gods  we  think,  according  to  the  common  opinion  ; 
and  of  men  that  for  certain  by  necessity  of  nature,  they 
will  every  where  reign  over  such  as  they  be  too  strong  for. 
Neither  did  we  make  this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use 
it  made,  but  as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity 
for  ever,  so  also  we  use  it.  Knowing  that  you  likewise, 
and  others  that  should  have  the  same  power  which  we  have, 
would  do  the  same.  So  that  for  as  much  as  toncheth  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  we  have  in  reason  no  fear  of  being  in- 
ferior. And  as  for  the  opinion  you  have  of  the  Laceda?mo- 
nians,  in  that  you  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own 
honour,  we  bless  your  innocent  minds,  but  affect  not  your 
folly.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  in  respect  of  them- 
selves and  the  constitutions  of  their  own  country,  they  are 
wont  for  the  most  part  to  be  generous ;  yet  in  respect  of 
others,  though  much  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest 
way  one  might  say  it  all  thus,  that  most  apparently  of  all 
men,  they  hold  for  honourable  that  which  pleaseth,  and  for 
just  that  which  profiteth.  And  such  an  opinion  maketh  no- 
thing for  your  now  absurd  means  of  safety. 

Mel.  Nay  for  this  same  opinion  of  theirs  we  now  the 
rather  believe  that  they  will  not  betray  their  own  colony, 
the  Melians ;  and  thereby  become  perfidious  to  such  of  tlie 
Grecians  as  be  their  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be 
their  enemies. 

Ath.  You  think  not  then  that  what  is  profitable  must  be 
-also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just  and  honourable  must  be 
performed  with  danger,  which  commonly  the  Lacedxmo- 
niansare  least  willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  for  others. 

Mel.  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  undertake  danger  for  us 
rather  than  for  any  other  ;  and"  that  they  think  that  we  will 
be  more  assured  unto  them,  than  unto  any  other;  because 
for  action  we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus,  and  for  affection, 
are  more  faithful  than  others  tor  our  nearness  of  kin. 

Ath.  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars,  consisteth 
not  in  the  good  ^will  of  those  that  are  called  to  their  aid. 
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but  in  the  power  of  those  means  they  excel  in.  And  this 
the  Laceda;monians  themselves  use  to  consider  more  than 
any ;  and  therefore  out  of  diffidence  to  their  own  forces, 
they  take  many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  though 
to  an  expedition  hut  against  their  neighhours.  Wherefore 
it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the  sea,  that  they  will 
ever  pass  over  into  an  island. 

Mel.  Yea,  but  they  may  have  others  to  send  and  the 
Cretic  sea  is  wide,  wherein  to  take  another,  is  harder  for 
him  that  is  master  of  it,  than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by 
to  save  himself.  And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their 
arms  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your  confede- 
rates not  invaded  by  Brasidas.  And  then  you  shall  have  to 
troubleyourselvesnornore  about  a  territory  thatyou  have  no- 
thing to  do  withal,  but  about  vour  own  and  your  confederates. 

Jl/n.  Let  them  take  which  course  of  these  they  will, 
that  you  also  may  find  by  experience,  and  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  Athenians  never  yet  gave  over  siege,  for  fear  of 
any  diversion  upon  others.  But  we  observe,  that  whereas 
you  said  you  would  consult  of  your  safety,  you  have  not 
yet  in  all  this  discourse  said  any  thing,  which  a  man 
relying  on,  could  hope  to  be  preserved  by.-  The  strongest 
arguments  you  use,  are  but  future  hopes,  and  your  present 
power  is  too  short  to  defend  you  agfiinst  the  forces 
already  arranged  againstyou.  You  shall  therefore  take  very 
absurd  counsel,  imless  excluding  us,  you  make  amongst 
yourselves,  some  more  discreet  conclusion.  For  when  you 
are  by  yourselves,  jou  will  no  more  set  your  thoughts  upon 
shame,  which  when  dishonour  and  danger  stand  before 
men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undoeth  them.  For  many 
when  they  have  forscen  into  what  dangers  they  were  enter- 
ing, have  nevertheless  been  so  overcome  by  that  forcible 
•word  dishonour,  that  that  which  is  but  called  dishonour,  hath 
caused  them  to  fall  willingly  into  immedicable  calamities, 
and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really  by  their  own  mad- 
ness, a  greater  dishonour  than  could, have  befallen  them  by 
fortune.  Which  you,  if  you  deliberate  wisely,  will  take 
heed  of,  and  not  think  shame  to  suhmit  to  a  most  potent 
citv,  and  that  upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of  league, 
and  of  enjoying  your  own,  under  tribute.  And  seeing 
choice  is  given  you  of  war*'  or  safety,  do  not  out  of 
peevishness  take  the  worse.  For  such  do  take  the  best 
course,  who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their  equals,  yet 
do  fairly  accommodate  to  their  superiors,  and  towards  their 
inferiors,  use  moderation.     Consider  of  it  therefore,  whils?^ 
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we  stand  off,  and  have;oftei]i  in  yoiir  mind  that'j'QU  delibp- 
rate  of  your  country,  which  fs  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
in  and  by  this  one  consultation. 

So  the  Athenians  went  asHcIe  from  the  conference;  and 
the.Melians  after  they  had  decreeU  the  very  same  things 
which  before  they  had  spoken,  made  answer  unto  them  in 
this  manner. 

Mel.  Meri  of  Athens,  our  rcsolufion  is  no  other  th^n 
what  you  h^ve  heard  before  J  nor  will  we  in  a  small  portiQn 
of  time,  overthrow  that  liberty  in  which  our  city  hath.re- 
mained  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  since  it  was 
first  founded.  But  trusting  to  the  fortune  by  which  the 
Gods 'have  preserved  it  hitherto,  /and  unto  the  help  of 
men,  that'is  of  the  Lacedaemoniaijij«|re  will  do  our  best  to 
maintain  the  same.  But  this  we  otter  ;  to  be  your  friends ; 
enemies  to  neither  side;  and  you  to  depart  out  of  our 
land  after  ag;reement,  such  as  we  shall  both  think  fit. 

Thfis  the  Mclians  answ/Cred  ;  to  which  the  ALliuuiana,  fibe 
cgnference  being  already  broken  off,  replied  thus  :  / 

■4th.    You  2,xe  .the  oniyiiien,  (gis  it  seemeth  Xo  us  by  tl^is 

consultation)  that  think,  future  things  more  certain  than 
things  seen^  and  behold  things, doubtful,  through  desire  to 
have  them  true,as  if,  th^j'^i  were  already  come  to  pass.  As 
you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  Lacedcemonians, 
and  to  fortune,,  aud  hopes;  so  will  you  be  the  most 
deceived. 

Thus  said,  the  Athenians'  ambassadors  departed  to  their 
camp,  and  the  commanders,  seeing  that  the  Melians  stood 
out,  fell  presently  to  the  war,  and  dividing  the  work  amon^ 
the  several  cities,  encompassed  the  city  of  the  Melians  with 
a  wall.  The  Athenians  afterwards  left  some  forces  of  their 
own,  and  of  their  confederates,  for  a  guard,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  went , 
home.     The  rest  that  were  left,  besieged  the  place. 

About  the  same  time  the'  Argives  m;iking  a  road  into 
Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their  men  by  ambush  laid 
for  them  by  the  men  of  Phlius  and  thfe  outlaws  of  their 
own  city. 

And  the  Athenians  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither 
a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians;  notwithstanding 
which  the    Lacedsemonians   did  not  war  upon   them,  as 
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renouncing  the  peace,  but  gave  leave  by  edict  only,  to  any 
of  their  people  that  would  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in 
the  territory  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Corinthians  also  made  war  upon  the  Athenians,  but 
it  was  for  certain  controversies  of  their  own,  and  the  rest  of 
Peloponnesus  stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which  looked  towards  the 
market  place,  and  having  slain  the  men  that  guarded  it, 
brought  into  the  town  both  corn  and  other  provision,  what- 
soever they  could  buy  for  money,  and  so  returned  and  lay 
still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth  kept  a  better 
watch.    And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  winter  following  the  Lacedaemonians  being  about  to 
enter  with  their  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Argives, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  made 
on  the  border  for  their  passage,  were  not  acceptable,  re- 
turned. And  the  Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city 
in  suspicion,  in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
apprehended  some  of  them,  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  they  that  kept  the  siege  being 
then  not  many.  But  this  done,  there  came  afterwards  fresh 
forces  from  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the 
eon  of  Demeas.  And  the  town  being  no w  strongly  besieged, 
there  being  also  within  some  that  practised  to  have  it  given 
up,  they  yielded  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  slew  all  the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves 
of  the  women  and  children,  rnd  inhabited  the  place  with 
a  colony  sent  thither  afterwards,  of  five  hundred  men  ot 
their  own. 
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Sicily  described.  The  causes  and  pretencet  of  the  Sicilian  ttar,  with 
the  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  same.  Alcibiades,  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  army,  accused  of  defacing  the  images  of  Mer- 
cury, is  suffered  for  that  present  to  depart  vnth  the  army.  T7te 
Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rhegium,  thence  to  Catana.  From  thence 
Alcibiades  is  sent  for  home,  to  make  answer  to  his  accusations,  and 
by  the  way  escaping,  goeth  to  Laced^rmon.  Nicias  encampeth  near 
Syracuse,  and  having  overcome  the  army  of  the  Syraauians  in  hat- 
tie,  rctumeth  to  Catana.  The  Syracusians  procure  aids  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  Alcibiades  instigateth  and  instructeth  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  his  country.  Nicias  returnethfrom  Catana 
to  Syracuse,  and  encamping  in  Epipol^r,  besiegeth  the  city,  and  be- 
ginneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall,  which  laas  almost 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  this 
vtar. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  with  greater  forces  tha'* 
they  had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and  Eurymedon? 
resolved  to  go  again  into  Sicily,  and,  if  they  could,  wholly 
to  subdue  it.  Being  for  the  most  part  ignorant  both  of  the 
greatness  of  the  island,  and  of  the  multitude  of  people,  as 
well  Greeks  as  barbarians  that  inhabited  the  same;  and 
that  they  undertook  a  war  not  much  less  than  the  war 
against  the  Peloponnesians. 

For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days*  sail 
for  a  ship,  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  no  more 
than  twenty  furlongs*,  sea  measure  from  the  continent. 

*  ox*.«. 
*  Z  2  ' 
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It  was  inhabited  in  old  time  thus :  and  these  were  the  na- 
tions that  held  it.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  in  a  part 
thereof  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygones, 
of  whose  stock,  and  whence  they  came,  or  to  what  place 
they  removed,  I  have  "nothing  ta  say.  Let  that  suffice 
which  the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  every  particular 
man  hath  learned  of  them. 

After  them  the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein, 
are  the  Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves  ;  nay,  before  the 
other,  as  being  the  natural*  breed  of  the  island.  But  the 
truth  is,  they  were  Iberians,  and  driven  away  by  the  Ligy- 
ans  from  the  banks  of  Sicanus,  a  river  on  which  they  were 
seated  in  Iberia.  And  the  island  from  them  came  to  be 
called  Sicania,  which  was  before  Trinacria.  And  these  two 
inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium,  certain  Trojans  escaping  the 
hands  of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in  Sicily, 
and  having  planted  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  Sica- 
nians, both  the  nations  in  one  were  called  Elyitii,  ahd  their 
cities  were  Eryx  and  Egesta. 

Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also  certain  ^hoceans, 
who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by  tempest  carried  first  into 
Afric,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of 
Italy,  (for  there  they  inhabited)  flying  from  the  Opici, 
having,  as  is  most  likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the 
strait,  and  with  a  fore-wind  gotten  over  in  boats  which  they 
made  suddenly  on  the  occasion,  or  perhaps  byrsome,p.ther 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy,  called  Siculi.  And 
Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the  same  manner,  from  a 
king  of  Arcadia,  called  Italus.  Of  these  a  great  army 
crossing  over  into  Sicily,  overthrew  the  Sicanians  in  battle, 
and  drove  them  into  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same  i 
and  instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicilia, 
and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  the  land  for  near  three 
hundred  years  after  their  going  over,  and  before  any  of  the 
Grecians  came  thither.  And  till  now  they  possess  the  mid- 
land, and  north  parts  of  the  island. 

Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  xcoast  of  Sicily  on  all 
sides,  having  taken  possession  of  certain  promontories  and 
little  islands  adjacent,  for  trade's  sake  with  the  Sicilians. — 
But  after  that  many  Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the 
Phoenicians  abandoned  most  of  their  former  habitations,  and 
uniting  themselves,  dwelt  in  Motya',  and  Soloecis,  and  Pa- 
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rormus,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Elymi  :  as  relying  upon 
their  league  with  the  Elynti,  and  because  also  from  thence 
lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto  Carthage.  These  were  the 
barbarians,  and  thus  they  inhabited  Sicily. 

Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalcideans,  under 
Thucles,  their  conductor,  going  from  Eubcea,  built  Nexus, 
and  the  altar, of  Apollo  Archegete*,*  now  standing  -without 
the  city,  upon  which  the  ambassadorst  employed  to  the 
oracles,  as  often  as  they  launch  from  Sicily^  are  accustom- 
ed to  offer  their  first  sacrifice.  The  next  year  Archias,  a  man 
of  the  Herculean  family,  carried  a  colony  from  Corinth, 
and  became  founder  of  Syracuse,  where  first  he  drove  the 
Siculi  out  of  that  island,!  in  which  the  inner  part  of  the 
city  now  standetb,  not  now  environed  wholly  with  the  sea 
as  it  was  then.  And  in  process  of  time,  when  the  city  also 
that  is  without,  was  taken  in  with  i  wall,  it  became  a  popu- 
lous city. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  building  of  Syracuse,  Thucles 
and  the  Chalcideans,  going  from  Naxns  built  Leontium, 
expelling  thence  the  Siculi,  and  after  that  Catana,  but 
they  that  went  to  Cataha,  chose  EuarChus  fpr  their  founder. 
About  the  same  time  arrived  in  Sicily,  also  Lamis,  with  a 
colony  from  Megara,  and  first  built  a  certain  town  called 
Trotiius  upon  the  river  Pantacius,  where  for  a  while  after 
he  governed  the  estate  of  his  colony  in  common  with  the 
Chalcideans  of  Leontium.  But  afterwards,  when  -he  was 
by  them  thrust  out,  and  had  builded  Thapsus  he  died  ;  and 
the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  conduct  of  Hyblon, 
a  king  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called  Megara- Hvblea. 
And  after  they  had  ihere  inhabited  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years,  they  were  by  Gelon,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put 
out  both  of  the  city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were 
driven  thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had 
built  it,  they  sent  out  Pammilus,  and  built  the  city  of  Seli- 
nus.  This  Pammilus  came  to  them  from  Megara,  their  own 
metropolitan  city,  and  so  together  with  them  foumled  Seli- 
nus,  Gela  was  built  in  the  45th  year  after  Syracuse  by  An- 
tiphemus,  that  brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and  by 
Entymus  that  did  the  like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 

This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river  Gela, 
and  the  place  where  now  the  city  standeth,  and  which  at 
first  they  walled  in,  was  called  Lindii.'  And  the  laws  which 
they  established,  were  the  Doric.  About  one  hundred 
and  eight  years  after  their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela 

*  Id  est,  chief  guide.  f  eimfcu 

*  Kasui,  Oitygia,  an  island  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
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built  the  city  of  Acragante,  calling  the  city  after  the  name 
^  of  the  river,  and  for  their  conductors  chose  Aristonous  and 
Pystilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws  of  Gela.  Zancle 
was  first  built  by  pirates,  that  came  from  Gumae,  a  Chalci- 
dean  city  in  Opicia  ;  but  afterwards  there  came  a  multitude 
and  helped  to  people  it  out  of  Chalcis,  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
bcea  ;  and  their  conductors  were  Perieres  and  Crataemenes, 
one  of  Cumae,  the  other  of  Chalcis.  And  the  name  of  the 
city  was  at  first  Zancle,  so  named  by  the  Sicilians,  because 
it  hath  the  form  of  a  cycle,  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  cycle 
Zanclon.  But  these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased 
thence  by  the  Samians  and  other  people  of  Ionia,  that  in 
their  flight  from  the  Medes,  fell  upon  Sicily. 

After  this,  Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drove  out  the 
Samians,  and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people  of 
them  and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle,  called  the  place  by. 
the  name  of  his  own  country  from  whence  he  was  anciently 
descended,  Messana.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by 
Eucleides,  Simus,  and  Sacon ;  the  most  of  which  colony 
were  Chalcideans  ;  but  there  were  also  amongst  them  cer- 
tain outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the  vanquished  part  of  a  sedition, 
called  the  Myletidae.  Their  language  grew  to  a  mean  be- 
tween the  Chalcidean  and  Doric  ;  but  the  laws  of  the  Chal" 
cidean  prevailed.  Acrae  and  Chasmenai  were  built  by  the 
Syracusians  ;  Acrae  twenty  years  after  Syracuse,  and  Chas- 
menae  almost  twenty  after  Acrae.  Camarina  was  at  first 
built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  city,  Dascon  and  Menecolus 
being  the  conductors.  But  the  Camarinaeans  having  been 
by  the  Syracusians  driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revolt, 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  time  taking  of 
the  Syracusians  that  territory  for  ransom  of  certain  Syracu»- 
siaft  prisoners,  became  their  founder,  and  placed  them  in 
Camarina  again. 

After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  by  Gelon, 
they  were  planted  the  third  time  in  the  same  city.  These 
'  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  barbarians  that  inhabited 
Sicily. 

And  though  it  were  thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed 
very  much  to  send  an  army  against  it,  out  of  a  desire  to 
bring  it  all  under  their  subjection  (which  was  the  true  mo- 
tive) but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext  of  aiding  their 
kindred  and  new  confederates.  But  principally  they  were 
instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of  Egesta,  who  were  at 
Athens,  find  earnestly  pressed  them  thereto.  For  border- 
ing on  the  territory  of  theSelinuntians,  they  had  begun  a 
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war  about  certain  things  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a 
piece  of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.  And 
the  Selinuntians  having  leagued  themselves  with  the  Syra- 
cusians,  infested  ihem  with  war  both  by  sea,  and  by  land. 
Insomuch  as  the  Egestaeans  putting  the  Athenians  in  mind 
of  their  former  league  with  the  Leontines,  made  by  Laches, 
prayed  them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  in  their  aid  ;  alleging 
amongst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal,  that  if  the 
Syracusians  who  had  driven  the  Leontines  from  their  seat, 
should  pass  without  revenge  taken  on  them,  and  so  proceed 
by  consuming  the  rest  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there, 
to  get  th^  whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would 
be  dangerous,  lest  hereafter,  some  time  or  other,  being 
Doreans,  they  should  with  great  forces  aid  the  Doreans  for 
affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Peloponnesians,  join 
with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them  out  to  pull  down 
the  Athenian  empire.  That  it  were  wisdom  therefore,  with 
those  confederates  they  yet  retain,  to  make  head  against 
the  Syracusians  ;  and  the  rather  because  for  the  defraying 
of  the  war,  the  Egestjeans  would  furnish  money  sufficient 
of  themselves.  Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had 
often  heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the 
EgestaBOO  ambassadors,  and  of  their  advocates  and  patrons, 
they  decreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  to  see  first, 
whether  there  were  in  their  treasurj*  and  temples  so  much 
wealth  as  they  said  there  was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what 
terms  the  war  stood  between  that  city  and  the  Selinuntians: 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  into  Sicily  accordingly. 

The  same  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates, all  but  the  Corinthians,  having  drawn  out  their  forces 
into  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  wasted  a  small  pan  of 
their  fields,  and  carried  away  certain  cart-loads  of  their 
corn.  Thence  they  went  to  Orneae,  and  having  placed 
there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with  them  a  few  others  of 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  then  making  a  composition  for  a 
certain  time,  that  they  of  Orneae  and  those  Argives  should 
not  wrong  each  other,  they  carried  their  army  home.  But 
the  Athenians  arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty  galhes  and 
six  hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came  also 
forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining  with  them,  sate 
down  betimes  in  the  morning  before  Orneae.  But  when  at 
night  the  army  went  somewhat  far  off  to  lodge,  they  within 
fled  out,  and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  k]  pulled 
Orneae  to  the  ground  and  went  home  ;  and  so  also  <nd  the 
Athenians  not  long  after  with  their  o-al lies.  ^ 

Also  the  Atheuians  transported  certain  borsemen  by  wa, 
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part  of  their  own  and  part  Macedonian  fugitives  that 
lived  with  them,  into  Methone,  and  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Perdiccas,  And  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  unto  the 
Chalcidaeans  upon  Thrace^  who  held  peace  with  the  Athe-. 
nians  from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  appointing  them  to  aid 
Perdiccas,  But  they  refused.  And  so  ended  the  winter, 
and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war  written  by-Thucydides. 

YEAR  XVII. 

TThe  next. summer,  early  in  the,  spring,  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  returned  from, Sicily,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta  with  them,  and  brought  in  silver  uncoined,  sixty- 
talents,  for  a  iponth's  pay  of  sixty  gallies,  which  they 
would  intreat  the  Athenia,n,s  tp  send  thither.  And  the 
Athenians  having  called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from 
tlie  Egestasan  and  their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other 
persuasive,  but^  untrue  allegations  touching  their  money, 
now  they  had  great  store  ready,  both  in  their  treasury  and 
temples,  decreed  the  sending  of  sixty  gallies  into  Sicily, 
and  Alcibiade&  the  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus, 
and  Lamachus  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  commanders, 
with  authority  absolute,  the  which  were  to  aid  the  people 
X)f  Egesta  against  the  Selinuntians ;  and  withal,  if  they  had 
time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leontines  anew,  in  their  city, 
and  to  order  all  other  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  as  they  should 
think  most  for  the  profit  of  the  Athenians. 

Five  days  after  this  the  people  assembled  again,  to  consult 
of  the  means  how  most  speedily  to  put  this_,armada  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  generals  should 
further  require  for  the  expedition.  But  Nicias. having 
heard  that  himself  was  chosen  for  one  of  the  generals,  and 
conceiving  that  the  state  had  not  well  resolved,  but  affected 
the  conquest  of  all  Sicily,   a  great  matter  upon  small  and 

superficial  pretences,  stObd  forth  desiring  to  have  altered 
this  the  Athenians'  purpose,  and  spake  as  followeth : 

The  Oration  of  Nicias. 

TiioUGH  this  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  cf  our 
preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how  to  set  forth  our  fleet 
for  Sicily  ;  yet  to  me  itseemeth  that  we  ought  rather  once 
again  to  consult,  whether  it  be  not  better,  not  to  send  it  at 
all,  than  upon  a  short,  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  affair, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  upon  ourselves  an 
impertinent  war.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  honour  by  it  j 
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and  for  the  danger  of  my  person,  I  esteem  it  the  least  of 
all  men ;  not  but  that  I  think  him  a  good  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  tliat  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  person 
and  estate  :  for  such  a  man  especiiilly  will  desire  the  public 
to  prosper,  for  his  -own  sake.  But  as  I  have  never  spoken 
heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  speak  any  thing  ttiat  is  against 
my  conscience,  for  gaining  to  myself  a  pfe-eminence  of 
honour,  but  that  only  which  I  apprehend  for  the  best. 
And  althoiigh  lam  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade 
you  to  preserve  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard 
things  certain  for  uncertain  and  future,  my  words  will  be 
too  weak  to  prevail  against  your  humour;  yet  this  I  must 
needs  let  you  know,  that  neither  your  haste  is  seasonable, 
nor  your  desires  easy  to  be  achieved.  For  1  say,  that 
going  thither  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you, 
and  more  you'  endeavour  to  draw  hither.  You  perhaps 
think  that  the  league  will  be  firm  that  you  have  made  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  which  though  as  long  as  you  stir  not, 
may  continue  a  league  in  name,  (for  so  some  have  made 
it  of  our  own  side)  yet  if  any  considerable  forces  of  ours 
chance  to  miscarry,  our  enemies  w^ll  soon  renew  the  war, 
as  having  made  the  peace,  constrained  by  calamities,  and 
upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  necessity  than  ourselves. 
Besides  in  the  league  itself,  we  have  many  things  contro- 
verted ;  and  some  there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it, 
and  they  none  of  the  weakest,  whereof*  some  are  now.  in 
open  war  against  us,  and  otheri5,t  because  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce  with  us  from  ten  to 
ten  days,  and  so  are  contented  yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But 
.  peradventure  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is  dis- 
tracted (which  is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to  do)  they  will 
be  glad  to  join  in  the  war  with  the  Sicilians  against  us,  the 
confederacy  of  whom  they 'would  heretofore  have  valued 
above  many  other.  It  behoveth  us  therefore  to  consider  of 
these  things,  and  not  to  run  into  new  dangers,  when  the 
state  of  our  own  cityhangeth  unsettled,  nor  seek  a  new  domi- 
nion before  we  assui^e  that  which  we  already  have.  For  the 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  after  so  many  }  ears'  revolt,  are  vet 
unreduced  :  and  from  others  in  divers  parts'  of  the  continent, 
we  have  but  doubtful  obedience.  But  the  Egestacans,  beintr 
forsooth  our  confederates,  and  wronged,  they  in  all  haste 
must  be  aided  :  though  to  right  us  on  those  by  whom  we 
have  a  long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 
And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcideans  into  subjec- 

*  The  CortnthijiDl.  +  The  Bceotiaui. 
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tion,  we  could  easily  also  keep  Ihem  so.  But  the  Sicilians, 
though  we  vanquish  them,  yet  being  many,  and  far  off,  we 
should  have  much  ado  to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Now 
it  were  madness  to  invade  such,  whom  conquering,  you 
cannot  keep;  and  faihng,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever 
after  to  attempt  the  same  again.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things' now  stand,  that  th6y 
shall  be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  fall  under  the  domi» 
nion  of  the  Syracusians,  than  they  are  now.  And  yet  this 
is  that  the  Egestaeans  would  most  affright  us  with  :  for  now 
the  states  of  Sicily  in  several,  may  perhaps  be  induced  in 
favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  take  part  against  us: 
whereas  then,  being  reduced  into  one,  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  hazard  with  us  state  against  state.  For  by  the  same 
means  that  they,  joining  with  the  Peloponnesians  may  pull 
down  our  dominion,  by  the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The  Grecians  there 
will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next,  if  we  but  shew 
our  forces,  and  come  quickly  away.  But  if  any  misfortune 
befal  us,  they  will  presently  despise  us,  and  join  with  the 
Grecians  here  to  invade  us.  For  we  all  know  that  those 
things  are  most  admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and  which 
least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived  of  them. 
And  this  (Athenians)  is  your  own  case  now  with  the  Lace- 
diemonians  and  their  confederates,  whom  because  beyond 
your  hope  you  have  overcome,  in  those  things  for  which 
you  at  first  feared  them,  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn 
your  arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puft  up 
upon  the  rhisfortunes  of  our  enemies,  but  to  be  confident 
then  only,  when  we  have'  mastered  their  designs.  Nor 
ought  we  to  think  that  the  Lacedaemonians  set  their  minds 
on  any  thing  else,  but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  dis- 
grace, repair  their  reputation  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow, 
and  the  rather  because  they  have  so  much,  and  so  long, 
laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their  valour. 
The  question  with  us  therefore  (if  we  be  well  advised) 
will  not  be  of  the  Egestaeans  in  Sicily,  but  how  we  may 
speedily  defend  our  city  against  the  insidiation  of  them 
that  favour  the  oligarchy.  We  must  remember  also  that 
we  have  had  now  some  short  recreation  from  a  late  great 
plague,  and  great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both  in 
men  and  money ;  which  it  is  most  meet  we  should  spend 
here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  these  outlaws  which 
seek  for  aid.  Seeing  it  maketh  for  them  to  tell  us  a 
specious  lie;  who  contributing^  only  words,  whilst  their 
friends  bear  ail  the  danger,  if  they  speed  well,  shall  be 
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disobliged  of  thanks,  if  ill,  undo  their  friends  for  company. 
Now  if  there  be  any  man*  here  that  for  ends  of  his  own, 
as  being  glad  to  be  general,  especially  being  yet  too  young 
to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall  advise  the  expedition,  to  the 
end  he  may  have  admiration  for  his  expence  upon  horses, 
and  help  from  his  place  to  defray  that  expence,  suffer  him 
not  to  purchase  his  private  honour  and  splendor  with  the 
danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believe  rather  that  such 
men  though  they  rob  the  public  do  nevertheless  consume 
also  their  private  wealth.  Besides,  the  matter  itself  is  full 
of  great  difficulties,  such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young  man  to 
consult  of,  much  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.  And  I 
seeing  those  now  that  sit  by  and  abet  the  same  roan,  am 
fearful  of  them,  and  do  on  the  other  side  exhort  the  elder 
sort  (if  any  of  them  sit  near  those  other)  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  deliver  their  minds  freely ;  as  fearing,  that  if  they  give 
their  voice  against  the  war,  they  should  be  esteemed  cow- 
ards; nor  to  dote  (as  they  do)  upon  things  absent,  knowing 
that  by  passion  the  fewest  actions,  and  by  reason  the  most 
do  prosper ;  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
which  is  now  cast  into  greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to 
hold  up  their  hands  on  the  other  side,  and  decree,  that  the 
Sicilians  within  the  limits  they  now  enjoy,  not  misliked  by 
}ou,  and  with  liberty  to  sail  by  the  shore,  in  the  Ionian 
gulf,  and  in  the  main  of  the  Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess  their 
own,  and  compound  their  differences  within  themselves. 
And  for  the  Egestseans,  to  answer  them  in  particular,  thus; 
that  as  without  the  Athenians  they  had  begun  the  war 
against  the  Selinuntians,  so  they  should  without  them  like- 
wise end  it.  And,  that  we  shall  no  more  hereafter,  as  we 
have  used  to  do,  make  such  men  our  confederatesj  as  when 
they  shall  do  injury,  we  must  maintain  it,  and  uhen  we  require 
their  assistance,  cannot  have  it.  And  you  the  president  (if 
you  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealtii 
and  desire  to  be  a  good  member  of  the  same)  put  these 
things  once  more  to  the  question,  and  let  the  Athenians 
speak  to  it  again.  Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  infringe  the 
orders  of  the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  witnesses  it 
will  not  be  made  a  crime,  but  that  you  shall  be  rather 
thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  that  hatb  swallowed 
down  evil  counsel.  And  he  truly  dischargeth  the  duty  of 
a  president,  who  laboureth  to  do  his  country  the  most  wood 
or  at  least  will  not  willingly  do  it  hurt.    Thus  spake  hficias*. 

*  He  glanced  at  Alclbiadtt. 
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But  the  most  of  the  Athenians  that  spake  after  liim,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  voyage   ought  to  proceed,  the  decree  , 
already  made,   not  to  be  reversed.     Yet  some  there  were 
that  said  to  the  contrary.     But  the  expedition  was  most  pf 
all  pressed   by  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  both  out   of 
desire  he  had  to  cross  Nicias,  with  whom  he  was  hkevvise  it 
odds  in  other  points  of  state,  and  also  for  that  he  had  glanced' 
at  him  invidiously  in  his  oration,  but  principally  for  that  he 
affected  to  have  charge,  hoping  that  himself  should  be  the 
man  16  subdue  both   Sicily  and  Carthage,  to  the  state  of 
Athens,  and   withal,  if  it  succeeded,    to  increase   his.  own 
private  wealth  and  glory.     For  being  in  great  estimation  ' 
with  the  citizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  .for  the  ' 
proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  horses  and' 
other  his  expences  was  meet.     Which  proved   a!fterwards 
none  of  the  least  causes  of  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian'^' 
commonwealth.       For  most  men   fearing  him,  both  for  his 
excess  in  things  that  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life, 
and  for  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  in  every  particular  action 
he  undertook,  as  one  that  aspired  to  the  tyranny,  they  be- 
came his  enemy.     And  although  for  the  public,  he  excel- 
lently managed  the  war,  yet  every  man  privately  displeased 
with  his  course   of  life,   gave   the   charge  of  the  wars   to 
otJiers,  and  thereby,  not  long  after,   overthrew  the  state  ; 
Alcibiades  at  this    time   stood  forth,  and   spate    to  this 
effect. 

The  Oration  of  Alcibiades. 

Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto  me,  more  than 
to  any  other,  to  have  this  charge  ;  and  withal,  I  think 
myself  (for  I  must  needs  begin  with  this,  as  having  been 
touched  by  Nicias)  to  be  worthy  of  the  same.  For  those 
things  for  which  I  am  so  much  spoken , of  do  indeed  pur- 
chase glory  to  my  progenitors,  and  myself,  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth, they  confer  both  glory  and  profit.  For  the 
Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a  mighty  one,  even  above 
the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave  appearance  at  the  Olym- 
pian games ;  whereas  before  they  thought  easily  to  have 
warred  it  down.  For  I  brought  thither  seven  chariots,  ^nd 
not  only  won  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prize,  but  carried 
also  in  all  other  things  a  magnificence  worthy  the  honour 
of  the  victory.  And  in  such  things  as  these,  as  there  is  honour 
to  be  supposed,  according  to  the  law  ;  so  is  there  also  a  power 
conceived,  upon  sight  of  the  thing  done.     As  for  my  ex- 
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peaces  in  the  cfty'<i|)on  setting  forth  of  shoves,*  or  what- 
soever else  is  remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it  procure 
envy   in   other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this   also   is   aa 
argument  of  our  greatness.     Now  it   is  no   unprofitable 
course   of  life,  when  am  ^m  shall  at  his  private  cost,  not 
cnl}'   benefif  himself,  but  also    the"  commonwealth.     Nor 
doth  he  that  beareth  himself  high  upon  his  own  worth, 
and  refuseth  to   make  himself  fellow   with  the  rest,  wrong 
the  rest;  for  if  he  were  in  distress;  he  should  riot  find  aqy 
marl  that  would  share  with  bim  in  his  calamity.     Therefore 
as  we  are  not  so  mnch  as  saluted  when  we  be  in  misery,  so 
let  them  likewise  be  content  to  be  contemned  of  us  when 
we  flourish  ;  or  if  they  require  equality,  let  them  also  ^iye 
it.     I  know  that  such'men,  or  any  man  else,  that  excellelh 
in  the  glory  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  shall  as  long  as  ^e 
liveth  be  envied,   principally  of  his  equals,  and  then  also  pf 
otlters  amongst  whom   ne  converseth ;  but  with  posteritjr 
thev  shall  have  kindred  claimed  of  them,  though  there  be 
none;    and    his  country    will   boast  of  him,  riot  as  of  a 
stranger,  or  one  that  had  been  a  man  of  lewd   life,  but  aa 
their  own  citizen,  and  one   that  had  achieved  worthy,  and 
laudable  acts.     This   being  the  thing   I  aim  at,   and'  for 
which  I  am  renowned,  consider  now  whether  I  administer 
the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not.     For  having  reconciled 
unto  you   the  moat  potent  states  of  Peloponnesus  without 
much,  either  danger  or  cost,  I  compellea  the  Lacedaimp- 
^  nians  to  stake  all  that  eVer  they  had,  upon  the  fortune  oi" 
oiie  day  of  Mantinea.  ' 

And  this  hath  my  youth  ari^  riiiadness,  supposed  to  have 
been  very  madness,'  with  familiar  and  fit  words,  wrought 
upon  the  power  of  the  Peloponnesians;  and  shewing  reaspn 
for  my  passion,  made  my  madness  how  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  But  as  long  as  1  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  is 
esteemed  fortunate,  make  you  use  of  both  our  services. 
And  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching  the  voyao-e  into 
Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were  great  you  are  to  encounter 
withal.  For,  the  number  wherewith  their  cities  are  po- 
pulous, is  but  of  promiscuous  nations,  easily  shiftino-,  and 
easily  admitting  newcomers;  and  consequently  not  suffi- 
ciently armed  any  of  them  for  the  defence  of  their  bodies 
nor  furnished  as  the  custom  of  the  place  appointeth,  to 
fight  for  their  country.  But  what  any  of  them  thinks  he 
may  get  by  fair  speech,  or  snatch  from  the  public  by 
4'edition,  that  only  he  looks  after,  with  purpose  if  he  fail 

*  Xtfnyim,  the  exhibition  of  masks,  cames,  or  other  festiral  speeUcIet' 
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to  ruin  the  country  And  it  is'not  likely  that  such  a  rabble, 
$houId  eithei  with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  is  told  them, 
or  unite  themselves  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  in 
common  ;  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  offers,  they  will  one  after 
one  be  easily  induced  to  come  in ;  especially  if  there  be 
seditions  amongst  them,  as  we  hear  there  are.  And  the 
tfuth  is,  there  are  neither  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they 
toast  of;  nor  doth  it  appear  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians 
there  in  all,*as  the  several  cities  have  every  one  reckoned 
for  their  own  number,  ^ay,  even  Greece  hath  much  be- 
lied itself,  and  was  scarce  sufficiently  armed  in  ail  this  war 
past.  So  that  the  business  there,  for  all  that  I  can  by  fame 
understand,  is  even  as  I  have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be 
easier.  For  we  shall  have  many  of  the  barbarians,  upon 
hatred  of  the  Syracusians,  to  take  our  parts  against  them 
there,  and  if  we  consider  the  case  aright,  there  will  be  no- 
thing to  hinder  us  at  home.  For  our  ancestors  having  the 
same  enemies  which  they  say  we  leave  behind  us  now  in 
our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  besides,  did  neverthe- 
less erect  the  empire  we  now  have,  by  our  only  odds  of 
strength  at  sea. 

And  the  hope  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  us,  was  ne- 
ver less  than  now  it  is,  though  their  power  were  also  as 
great  as  ever  ;  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade  our  land, 
though  we  went  not  into  Sicily ;  and  by  sea  they  can  do  us 
no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we  shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient 
to  oppose  theirs  behind  us.  What  therefore  can  we  allege 
with  uny  probability  for  our  backwardness  ?  Or  what 
can  we  pretend  unto  our  confederates  for  denying  them  as- 
sistance ?  whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were  it  but  because 
we  have  sworn  it  unto  them  ;  without  objecting  that  they 
have  not  reciprocally  aided  us.  For  we  took  them  not  into 
league,  that  they  should  come  hither  with  their  aids,  but^ 
that  by  troubling  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder 
them  from  coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath  gotten  it,  hatli 
ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring  of  their  associates  that 
required  it,  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For 
if  we  should  all  sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice  which  were 
fit  to  be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little  under 
our  government  of  the  estates  of  other  men,  but  rather  ha- 
zard our  own.  For  when  one  is  grown  mightier  than  the 
rest,  men  use  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  against  him 
when  he  shall  invade,  but  to  anticipate  him  that  ne  invade 
not  at  all.  Nor  is  it  in  ourpower  to  be  our  own  carvers,  how 
much  we  will  have  subject  to  us ;  but  considering  the  case 
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we  are  in,  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  seek  to  subdue  those 
that  are  not  under  our  dominion,  as  to  keep  so  those 
that  are  :  lest  if  others  be  not  subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  dan- 
ger of  being  subjected  unto  them.  Nor  are  we  to  weigh 
quietness  in  the  same  balance  that  others  do,  unless  also 
the  institution  of  this  state  were  like  unto  that  of  other 
states.  Let  us  rather  make  reckoning  by  enterprising 
abroad;  to  increase  our  power  at  home,  and  proceed 
in  our  voyage;  that  we  may  cast  down  the  haughty 
conceit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  shew  them  the  con- 
tempt and  slight  account  we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by 
undertaking  this  our  expedition  into  Sicily.  Whereby  ei- 
ther conquering  those  states,  we  shall  become  masters  of  all 
Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracusians,  to  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  our  confederates.  And  for  our  security  to  stay; 
(if  any  city  shall  come  to  our  side)  or  to  come  away  (if  other- 
wise) our  gallies  will  afford  it.  For  in  that  we  shall  be  at 
our  own  liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians  together  were 
against  it.  Let  Ihot  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  to 
laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the  vouno- 
men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it ;  but  with  the  same  de- 
cency wherewith  your  ancestors  consulting  young  and  old 
together,  have  brought  our  dominion  to  the  present  height, 
endeavour  you  likewise  to  enlarge  the  same.  And  think 
not  that  youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any  ef- 
fect, but  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and  the  exact- 
est  judgments  tempered  together,  is  it  that  doth  the  great- 
est good  ;  and  that  a  state,  as  well  as  any  other  thing,  will^ 
if  it  rest,  wear  out  of  itself  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay ; 
whereas  by  the  exercise  of  war,  experience  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  city  will  ^eta  habit  of  resisting  the  ene- 
my, not  with  words  but  actjon.  In  sum  this  is  mv  opinion, 
that  a  state  accustomed  to  be  active,  if  it  once  grow  idle, 
will  quickly  be  subjected  by  the  change;  and  that  they  of 
all  men  are  most  surely  planted,  that  with  most  unity  observe 
the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not  always  ot  thebesL 

Thus  spake  Alcibiades. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  together  with 
the  Egestaeans  and  Leontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  pre- 
sent, entreated  and  (objecting  to  them  their  oath)  begged 
their  hel^  in  form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more  earnestly  bent 
upon  the  journey  than  they  were  before.  But  Nicias,  when 
he  saw  he  could  not  alter  their  resolution  with  his  oration, 
but  thought  he  might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  bv  the 
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greatness  of  the  provision,  if  he  should  ^require  it  with  the 
most,  stood  forth  again,  and  said  in  this  manner  : 

Tlie  Q^atioH  of  Nicias. 

M^N  of  Athens,  for  a^  much  as  I  see  you  jViolently  b«nt 
to  ttws  expedition,  such  eiTect  may  it  take,  as  is  desired. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  now  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
*  t'er  as  it  yet  standetK  As  fcU*  as  we  understand  by  report, 
iVe  set  out  against  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to  another, 
^  hor  needing  innovation,  whereby  they  should  b,e  glad  out ' 
'of  hard  servitude  to  admit  of  easier  masters  ;  npr  suchas 

■  Jire  likely  to  prefer  our  govei'nment  befor-e  their  ovvn  liberty  ; 
"but  many,  (as  for  one  island)  and  those  Greek  cities.     For 

besides  Naxus  and  Catana,  (which  two  I  hope  will  join  with 

us,  for  their  affinity  with  the  Leontines,)  there  are  other 

seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after  the  manner  of  our  own 

ariiiy,  and  especially  those  two  against  which  we  bend  our 

forces  thost,  Selinus  and  Syracuse.    For  there  are  in  them 

ijiany  men  of  arms,  many  archers,  many  darters,  besides 

.  tuany  gaflies,  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man  them.     They 

■'have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private  men,  and 

v^ln  their  temples.     This  have  the  Selinuntians.     The  Syra- 

cusians  have  a  tribute  beside  coming  in  ^rom  some  of  the 

barbarians.     But  that  wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this, 

that  they  abound  in  horsesj  and  have  corn  of  their  own,  not 

fetched  in  from  other  places.     Against  such  a  power  we 

■  shall  therefore  need,  not  a  fleet  only,  and  with  it  a  small 
army,  but  there  must  great  forces  go  along  of  land  soldiers, 
if  we  mean  to  do  any  thing  worthy  our  design,  and  not  to 
be  kept  by  their  many  horsemen  from  landing;  especially 
if  the  cities  there  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold  all  toge- 
ther, and  none  but  the  Ege^taians  prove  our  friends,,  and 
furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to,  resist  them.  And  It  .would  be  a 
shame  either  to  come  back  with  a  repulse,  ~or  to  send  for  a 
new  supply  aOerwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered 
our  enterprise  at.  first.  Therefore  we  must  gosumciently  pro- 
vided from  hence,  as  knowing  that  ue  go  farfrom  home,  and 
are  to  make  war  in  a  place  of  disadvantage,  and  not  as  when 
we  went  as  confederates,  to  aid  some  of  our  subjects  here 
at  home,  where  we  had  easy  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to 
the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friends.  But  we  go  far  off, 
and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers,  and  from  whence 
in  winter  there  can  hardly  come  a  messenger  imto  us  in  so 
little  as  four  months.     Wherefore  I  am  ot  opinion  that  we 
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#ught  to  take  with  os  many  men  of  arras,  of  our  own,  of 
our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects,  and  also  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus as  many  as  \Te  can  get  either  for  love  or  money : 
and  also  many  archers  and  sUngers,  whereby  to  resist  their 
caTalry  ;  and  much  spare  shipping,  for  the  more  easy  bring- 
ing in  of  provision.  Also  our  corn,  I  mean  wheat  and  bar- 
ley parched,  we  must  cany  with  li  from  hence  in  ships;* 
and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired  and  made  to  work  by  tums^ 
that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be  weather-bound,  may  not 
be  in  want  of  victuaK  For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be 
for  every  city  to  receive  it.  And  so  for  all  things  else,  we 
must  as  much  as  we  can,  provide  them  ourselves,  and  aut 
rely  on  others. 

Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  asmoch  mone\-as  wecan;  foi^ 
as  for  that  which  is  said  to  be  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready 
in  words  but  not  in  deed;  for  although  we  go  thither  with  an 
army  not  onlj'  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also  (excepting  their 
men  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every  thing  exceeding  it,  yet  so 
shall  we  scarce  be  able  both  to  overcome  them,  and  witlia) 
to  preserve  our  own.  We  niust  also  make  account  that  we 
go  to  inhabit  some  city  in  that  foreign  and  hostile  country, 
and  either  the  first  day  we  come  thither  to  be  presently 
masters  of  the  field,  or  failing,  be  assured  to  find  all  in 
hostility  against  us.  Which  fearing,  and  knowing  that  ihe 
business  requires  much  go<xl  advice,  and  more  good  fortune 
(which  is  a  hard  matter,  'being  we  are  but  men)  I  would  so 
set  forth,  as  to  commit  myselt  to  fortune  as  little  as  I  may, 
and  take  with  me  an  army,  that  in  likelihood  should  be  se- 
cure. And  this  I  conceive  to  be  both  the  surest  course  for 
the  city  in  general,  and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  the  %'oyage. 
Jf  any  man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  resign  him  my  place. 

Thus  spake  Nicias,  imagining  that  either  the  Athenians 
would,  upon  the  multitude  of  the  things  required,  abandoQ 
the  enterprize:  or  if  he  were  forced  to  go,  he  might  go 
thus  with  the  more  security. 

But  the  Athenians  gave  not  over  the  desire  they  bad  oi 
the  voyage  for  the  difficulty  of  the  preparation,  but  were 
the  more  inflamed  thereby  to  have  it  proceed;  and  the 
contrary  fell  out  of  that  which  he  before  expected.  For 
they  approved  his  counsel,  and  thought  now  there  would 
be  no  danger  at  all,  and  every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  the 
enterprize.    The  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  the  place 

*    OXx«}ic,  ships  of  the  rotind  buildinr,  g'oing  only  with  c&iU,  without  oar 
after  the  t'ii»hi«ii  of  our  »kipi.     In  distioctioo  from  galiies. 

A  a 
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they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great  a  power  could  not 
miscarry  ;  and  the  young  men,  upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign 
country,  and  to  gaze,  making  little  doubt  but  to  return 
with  safety. 

As  for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made  ac- 
count to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the  time,  but 
also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in  power,  as  that  their  stipend 
should  endure  for  ever.  So  that  through  the  vehement  de-r 
sire  thereunto,  of  the  most,  they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for 
fear  (if  they  held  up  their  hands  against  it)  to  be  thought 
evil  affectea  to  the  state,  were  content  to  let  it  pass. 

And  in  the  end  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling 
tipon  Nicias,  said,  he  ought  not  to  shift  off,  nor  delay  the 
business  any  longer,  but  to  declare  there  before  them  all 
what  forces  he  would  have  the  Athenians  decree  him.  To 
which  unwillingly  he  answered  and  said,  he  would  to  consi- 
der of  it  first  with  his  fellow  commanders  ;  nevertheless  for 
so  much  as  he  could  judge  upon  the  sudden,  he  said,  there 
would  need  no  less  than  one  hundred  gal  lies;  whereof  for 
transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so  many  of  the  Athenians  own, 
as  they  themselves  should  think  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be 
sent  for  to  their  confederates.  And  that  of  men  of  arms, 
in  all,  of  their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  there  would 
be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousand,  hut  rather  more  if 
they  could  be  gotten,  and  other  provision  proportionable. 
As  for  archers  both  from  hence  and  from  Crete.,  and  sLingers, 
and  whatsoever  else  should  seem  necessary,  they  would 
provide  it  themselves,  and  take  it  with  them. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  presently  de- 
creed that  the  generals  should  have  absolute  authority,  both 
touching  the  greatness  of  the  preparation,  and  the  whole 
voyage,  to  do  therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the 
commonwealth.  And  after  this  they  went  in  hand  wiih  the 
preparations  accordingly,  and  both  sent  unto  the  qonfede- 
rates,  and  enrolled  soldiers  at  home.  Tlie  city  had  by  this 
tiqie  recovered  herself  from  the  sickness,  and  from  their 
continufil  wars,  both  in  number  of  men  fit  for  the  wars, 
grown  up  ^fter  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and  in  store  of 
money  gathered  together  by  means  of  the  peace,  whereby 
they  made  their  provisions  with  much  ease.  And  thus  were 
they  eujployod  in  preparation  for  the  voyage. 

In  the  niean  time  the  Mercuries  of  stone  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there  were  many  of  these  of 
square  stone,  set  up  by  the  law  of  the  place,  and  many 
in  -the  porches  of  private  houses,  and  in  the  temples)  had 
in  one  night  most  of  them  their  facles  pared,  and  no  man 
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knew  who  had  done  it.  And  yet  great  rewards  out  of  th« 
treasury  had  been  propounded  to  the  discoverers  ;  and  a  de- 
cree made  that  if  any  man  knew  of  any  other  prophanation, 
he  might  boldly  declare  the  same,  were  he  citizen,  stran- 
ger, or  bondman.  And  they  took  the  fact  exceedingly  to 
heart,  as  ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done  withal  upon 
conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state,  and  dissolution  of  the 
democracy. 

Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  city,  and 
certain  serving-men  revealed  something,,  not  about  the  Mer- 
curies, but  ot  the  paring  of  the  statues  of  some  other  of 
the  gods,  committed  formerly  through  wantonness  and  too 
much  wine,  by  young  men,  and  withal,  how  they  had  in 
private  houses  acted  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in 
mockery  ;  amongst  whom  they  also  a<Jcused  Alcibiades. 
This,  they  that  most  envied  Alcibiades,  because  he  stood  in 
their  way,  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear  chief  sway 
with  the  people,  making  account  to  have  the  primacy  if 
they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of,  and  exceedingly 
aggravated,  exclaiming,  that  both  the  mockery  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  paring  of  the  Mercuries  tended  to  the 
deposing  of  the  people  ;  and  that  nothing  therein  was  done 
ivithout  hin),  alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a  popular  es- 
tate. He  at  that  present  made  his  apology,  and  was  there 
ready,  if  he  had  done  any  such  thing,  to  answer  it  before 
he  went  the  voyage,  (for  by  this  time  all  their  prepa^ration 
was  in  readiness)  and  to  suri'er  justice,  if  he  were  guilty, 
and  if  absolved,  to  resume  his  charge.  Protesting  against 
all  accusations  to  be  brought  against  him  in  his  absence, 
and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death  then  presently,  if  he  had 
offended ;  and  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  discreetly  done 
to  send  away  a  man  accused  of  so  great  crimes,  with  the 
charge  of  such  an  army,  before  his  trial.  But  his  enemies 
fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial,  he  should  have  had 
the  favour  of  his  army  ;  and  lest  the  people  uhich  loved 
him,  because  the  Argivcs  and  some  of  the  Mantine^ns  ser- 
ved them  in  this  war,  only  for  his  sake,  should  have  been 
mollified,  put  the  matter  off,  and  hastened  his  going  out,  by 
setting  on  other  orators  to  advise  that  for  the  present  he 
should  go,  and  that  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should 
not  be  retarded,  and  that  at  his  return  he  should  have  ^  day 
assigned  him  for  his  trial.  Their  purpose  being  upon  fur- 
ther accusation,  which  they  might  easily  contrive  in  hfs  ab- 
sence, to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  make  his  answer.  And 
.  thus  it  was  concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  jo. 

A  a  2 
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After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent,  they  put 
to  sea  for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  of  the  confederates  an(i 
the  ships  that  carried  their  corn,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels, 
and  the  rest  of  the  provision  that  went  along,  they  before 
appointed  to  meet  upon  a  day  set,  at  Corey ra,  ihence  all 
together  to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  promontory  of 
Japygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  as  many  of 
their  confederates  as  were  at  Athens  upon  the  day  ap* 
pointed,  betimes  in  the  morning  came  down  into  Peineus, 
and  went  aboard  to  take  sea.  With  them  came  down  in  a 
manner  the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  follow  after  such  as  belong- 
ed unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some  their  kinsmen,  and 
some  their  children  ;  filled  both  with  hope  and  lamentations; 
hope  of  conquering  what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation 
^s  being  in  doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other 
any  more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go  from  their 
Own  territory.  And  now  when  they  were  to  leave  one  ano- 
ther to  danger,  they  apprehended  the  greatness  of  the  same 
more  than  they  had  done  before,  when  they  decreed  the 
expedition.  Nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 
abundance  of  every  thing  before  their  eyes  prepared 
for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  beholding 
it  But  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came  onl}-  to 
seethe  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible  design..  For 
this  preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian  power  that  ever 
went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only  cjty,  was  the  most 
sumptuous  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had  been 
set  forth  before  it,  to  that  day.  Nevertheless  for  number 
of  gallies  and  men  of  arms,  that  which  went  out  with  Peri- 
cles to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  carried  "(vith  him 
to  Potida:-a,  was  not  inferior  to  it.  For  there  went  four 
thousand  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  horse,  and  one  hun- 
dred gallies  out  of  Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and 
Chios  fifty  gallies,  i)esides  many  confederates  that  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  far,  and  were 
but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this  fleet,  as  being  to  stay 
long  abroad,  was  furnished  for  both  kinds  of  service,  m 
which  of  them  soever  it  should  have  occasion  to  be  employ- 
ed both  with  shipping  and  land  soldiers. 

For  the  shipping,  it  was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of 
cost,  both  of  the  captains  of  gafTies,  and  of  tfie  city.  For 
the  state  allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner  ;  the 
empty  gallies*  which  they  sent  forth,  being  of  nimble  ones 
sixty,  and  of  such  as  carried  their  men  of  arms  forty  more. 

*  Empty  in  respect  of  thoM  that  carried  provisioB, 
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And  the  captains  of  gallies  both  put  into  them  the  most 
able  servants,  and  besides  the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the 
[uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  tiie]  Thranita,*  and  to  the 
servants,  gave  somewhat  of  their  own  ;  and  bestowed  great 
cost  otherwise  every  one  upon  his  own  galley,  both  in  the 
badgest  and  other  riggingj^  each  one  stnving  to  the  utmost 
to  have  his  galley,  both  io  some  oraamedt,  and  also  in  swift- 
ness to  exceed  the  rest. 

And  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding 
great  choice,  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his  fel- 
low in  the  bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that  belonged  to 
his  person.  Insomuch  as  amongst  themselves  it  begat  quar- 
rel about  precedency,  but  amongst  other  Grecians  a  conceit 
that  it  was  an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches, 
than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy.  For  if  a  man  enter 
into  account  of  the  expence  as  well  of  the  public,  as  of  pri- 
vate men  that  went  the  voyage,  viz.  of  the  public,  what  was 
spent  already  in  the  business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to 
the  commanders  to  carry  with  them  ;  and  of  private  men, 
what  every  one  had  bestowed  upon  his  person,  and  every 
captain  on  his  galley,  beside  what  every  one  was  likely  over 
and  above  his  allowance  from  the  state,  to  bestow  on  provi- 
sion for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the  merchant  carried 
with  him  for  traffic,  he  will  find  the  whole  sum  carried  out 
of  the  city,  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents.  And  the 
fleet  was  no  less  noised  amongst  those  against  whom  it  was 
to  go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt,  and  glori- 
ousness  of  the  shew,  than  it  was  for  the  excessive  report  of 
their  number,  for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  that  it 
Was  undertaken  with  so  vast  future  hopes,  in  respect  of 
their  present  power. 

After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things  laid  in  that  thev 
meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence  was  commanded  bv  the 
trumpet ;  a.id  after  the  wine  had  been  carried  about  to  the 
whole  army,  and  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers, 
had  drunk  J  a  health  to  the  vt)yage,  they  n^ade  their  prayers, 
such-  as  by  the  law  were  appointed  for  before  their  taking 
sea;  not  in  every  galley  apart,  but  altogether,  the   herald 

*  Bfnirtu.  TJierc  being  three  banks  of  oars,  one  above  another,  the  up- 
permost were  called  Thranits,  the  middlemost  Zeugitae,  and  the  lowest  Tha- 
lamitae,  whereof  the  Thranita  managed  the  longest  oar,  aJid  therefore  in  re- 
spect of  their  greater  labour  might  deserve  a  greater  pay. 

t  ^if^M.  The  images  which  being  set  on  the  fore-part  of  the  gaUey,  did 
five  it  the  name  far  the  most  p  art. 

X  2witUm(.  It  was  a  form  amongst  the  Grecians,  alid  other  nstions  then, 
both  before  ereat  enterpiizes  to  wish  good  forttme  ;  and  at  the  making  of 
league  and  peace,  to  ratify  wLat  they  did,  by  driokiBg  one  to  another. 

A  a   3 
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pronouncing  them  ;  and  the  company  from  the  shore,  both 
of  the  city  and  whosoever  else  wished  them  well,  prayed 
with  them.  And  when  they  had  sung  the  Paean,  and  end- 
ed the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea.  And  having  at  first 
gone  out  in  a  long  file,  galley  after  galley,  they  after  went 
a  vie  by  ^Egina.  Thus  hasted  these  to  be  at  Corcyra ;  to 
which  place  also  the  other  army  of  the  confederates  vver< 
assembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  voyage  from 
divers  places ;  nevertheless  it  was  long  ere  any  thing  would 
be  believed.  Naj',  an  assembly  being  there  called,  ora- 
tions were  made,  such  as  follow,  on  both  parts,  as  well  by 
them  that  believed  the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army 
to  be  true,  as  by  others  that  affirmed  the  contrary.  And 
Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  that  thought  h» 
l^new  the  certainty,  stood  forth  and  spake  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Hermocrates. 

Concerning  the  truth  of  this  invasion,  though  perhaps 
I  shall  be  thought  as  well  as  other  men,  to  deliver  a  thing 
incredible  ;  and  though  I  know  that  such  as  be  either  the. 
authors  or  relaters  of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not 
persuade,  but  be  aljo  accounted  fools  ;  nevertheless  I  will 
«ot  for  fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the  common- 
wealth is  in  danger ;  being  confident  that  I  know  the  truth 
hereof  somewhat  more  certainly  than  others  do.  The 
Athenians  are  bent  to  come,  even  against  us,  (which  you 
Yerily  wonder  at)  and  that  with  great  forces  both  for  the  sea 
and  land,  with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their  confederates 
the  Egestaeans,  and  to  replant  the  Leontines,  but  in  truth 
they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  ail  Sicily,  and  especially  of 
this  city  of  ours;  which  obtained,  they  make  account  to 

fet  the  rest  with  ease.  Seeing  then  they  will  presently 
e  upon  us,  advise  with  your  present  means,  how  you  may 
with  most  honour  make  head  against  them,  that  you  may 
not  be  taken  unprovided  through  contempt,  nor  be  careless 
through  incredulity  ;  and  that  such  as  believe  it,  may  not 
be  dismayed  with  their  audaciousness  and  power.  For  they 
are  not  more  able  to  do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  tliem, 
neither  indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some 
advantage  unto  us.  Nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better  for  us 
ip  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians ;  for  being  terrified 
by  them,  they  will  the  rather  league  with  us.  And  if  w« 
cither  vanquish  or  repulse  them  without  obtaining  what^ 
tk«y  com«  for  (for  I  f«ar  uot  at  all  the  etftictiog  of  their 
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purpose)  verily  it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  my 
opinion  not  unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  For  in  truth  ther« 
have  been  few  great  fleets,  whether  of  Grecians  or  barba- 
rians, sent  far  from  home,  that  have  not  prospered  ill. 
Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us  more  in  number  thaa 
ourselves,  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  for  surely  we  shall 
all  hold  together  upon  fear.  And  if  for  want  of  necessaries 
in  a  strange  territory  they  chance  to  miscarry^  the  honour 
of  it  will  be  left  to  us  against  whom  they  bend  their  coun-^ 
sels,  though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  overthrow  should 
consist  in  their  own  errors.  Which  was  also  the  case  of 
these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  themselves  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  Medes,  (though  it  happened  for  the  most  part 
contrary  to  reason)  because  in  name  they  went  only  against 
the  Athenians.  And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen  unto 
us,  is  not  without  probability. 

Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readiness  our  own 
forces,  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to  confirm  those  we  have, 
and  to  make  peace  and  league  with  others  ;  and  let  us  send 
ambassadors  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  shew  them  that  it  is  a 
common  danger;  and  into  Italy  to  get  them  into  our  league 
or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the  Athenians.  And  in  my 
judgment  it  were  our  best  course  to  send  also  to  Carthage, 
for  even  they  are  not  without  expectation  of  the  same  dan- 
ger. *  Nay,  they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians 
will  bring  the  war  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city.  So 
that  upon  apprehension,  that  if  they  neglect  us  the  trovi)le 
will  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they  will  perhaps  either 
secretly  or  openly,  or  some  way  assist  us,  and  of  all  that 
now  are,  they  are  the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please  j 
for  they  have  the  most  gold  and  silver,  by  which  both  the 
wars  and  all  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.  Let  us  also 
send  to  Lacedsemon  and  to  Corintli,  praying  them  not  only 
to  send  their  succours  hither  with  speed,  but  also  to  set  on 
foot  the  war  there.  But  that  which  I  think  the  best  course 
of  all,  though  through  a  habit  of  sitting  still,  you  will 
hardly  be  brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  you 
what  it  is.  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all,  yet 
if  we,  and  most  of  the  rest  would  draw  together  our  whoie 
navy,  and  with  two  months'  provision  go  and  meet  the  Athe- 
nians at  Tarentum,  and  the  promontory  of  Japygia,  and 
let  them  see  that  they  must  fight  fcr  their  passage 
over  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they  fight  for  Sicily,  it  would 
both  terrify  them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  consi- 
deration, that  we  as  the  watchmen  of  our  country,  come 
upon  thttm  out  of  an  amicable  territory,  (for  we  shall  be 
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received  at  Tarentum   (whereas  they  themselves  have  a 
great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  their  preparations,  and 
cannot  keep  themselves  in  their  order  for  the  length  of  the 
voya;ge.     And  that  for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  assail 
them ;  coming  up  as  they  do  slowly  and  thin.     Again,  if 
lightening  their  gallies,  they  shall  come  up  to  us  more  nim- 
bly and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge  upon  them  al- 
ready wearied,  or  we  may  if  we  please,  retireagain  intoTaren- 
tum.     Whereas,  they,  if  they  come  over  but  with  a  part 
of  their  provisions,  as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into 
want  of  victuals  in  those  desert  parts,  and  either  staying  be 
there  besieged,  or  attempting  to  go  by,  leave  behind  them 
the  rest  of  their  provision,  and  be  dejected,  as  not  assured 
of  the  cities,  whether  they  will  receive  them  or  not. 
•     I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  dismayed  with  this  reckon- 
ing, they  will  either  not  put  over  at  all  from  Corey ra,  ov 
ivhilst  they  spend  time  in  deliberating  and  in  sending  out 
to  explore  how  many,  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the  season 
will  be  lost  and  winter  come  ;  or  deterred  with  our  un- 
locked for  opposition,  they  will  give  over  the  voyage.     And 
the  rather,  for  that  (as  1  hear)  the  man  of  most  experience 
amongst  their  commanders,  hath   the   charge   against  his 
will,  and  would  take  a  light  occasion  to  return,  if  he  savy 
any  considerable  stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.     And  I  am 
very  sure  we  should  be  voiced  amongst  them  to  the  utmost. 
,^d  as  the  reports  are,  so  are  men's  minds  ;  and  they  fear 
more  such  as  they  hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give 
out,  that  they  will  no  more  but  defend  themselves.     Be- 
cause then  they  think  the  danger  equal.     Which  would  be 
now  the  case  of  the  Athenians.     For  they  come  against  us 
with  an  opinion  that  we  will  not  fight ;  deservedly  contemn- 
ing us,  because  we  joined  not  with  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
pull  them  down.     But  if  they  should  see  us  once  bolder 
;than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be  terrified  more  with  the 
unexpectedness,  than  with  the  truth  of  our  power  itself.    Be 
persuaded  therefore  principally  to  dare  to  do  this  ;  or  if  not 
this,  yet  speedily  to  make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for 
the  war  ;  and  every  man  to  remember,  that  though  to  shew 
contempt  of  the  enemy.be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight,  yet 
those  preparations  are  the  surest,  that  are  made  with  fear 
and  opinion  of  danger.    As  for  the  Athenians  they  come, 
and  I  am  sure  are  already  in  the  way,  and  wantonly  that 
they  are  not  now  here. 

Thus  spake  Hermocrates. 

But  the  people,  of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst 
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themselves,  some  contending  that  the  Athenians  would  by 
no  means  coroe,  and  that  the  reports  were  not  true ;  and 
others,  that  if  they  came  they  would  do  no  more  harm  than 
thev  were  likely  again  to  receive.  Some  contemned  and 
Iau«-hed  at  the  matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  be- 
lieved Hermocrates,  and  feared  the  event.  But  Athenago- 
ras,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  and  at  that 
time  most  powerful  with  the  commons,  spake  as  foUoweth  : 

The  Oration  of  Athtnagoras, 

He  is  either  a  coward,  or  not  well  affected  to  the  state, 
whosoever  he  be  that  wisheth  the  Athenians  not  tjo  be  so 
mad,  as  coming  hither  to  fall  into  our  power.  As  for  them 
that  report  such  things  as  these,  and  put  you  into  fear, 
though  I  wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their 
folly,  if  they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they  that  are 
afraid  of  any  thing  themselves,  will  put  the  city  into  a 
fright,  that  they  maj-  shadow  their  own  with  the  common 
fear.  And  this  may  the  reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised 
by  chance,  but  framed  on  purpose,  by  such  as  always  trou- 
ble the  state.  But  if  you  mean  to  dehberate  wisely,  make 
not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  but  bj 
that  which  wise  men,  and  men  of  great  experience,  (such  as 
I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be)  are  likely  to  do.  For  it  is  not 
probable,  that  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  war  there 
not  yet  surely  ended,  they  should  willingly  come  hither  to 
a  new  war,  no  less  than  the  former ;  seeing  in  my  opinion, 
they  may  be  glad  that  we  iuvade  not  them,  so  many  and 
%o  great  cities  as  we  are. 

And  if  indeed  they  come  (as  these  men  say  they  will)  I 
think  Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  war  than  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  being  in  all  respects  better  furnished  ;  and 
that  this  our  own  city  is  much  stronger  than  the  army  which 
they  say  is  now  coming,  though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it 
is.  For  I  know  they  neither  bring  horses  with  them, 
nor  can  get  any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egest<Bans, 
nor  have  men  of  arms,  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they  are  to 
bring  them  by  sea. 

For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,  thouoh 
they  carried  no  men  of  arms  in  their  gallies  at  all,  if  they 
carry  with  them  all  other  their  necessaries  ;  which  ca^inot  be 
*mall  against  so  great  a  city.  So  that  I  am  so  far  from  the 
opinion  of  these  others,  that  I  think  the  Athenians,  thou<rh 
they  had  here  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  con- 
fining on  it,  and  should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should 
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rot  be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed  every  man  of 
them  ;  much  less  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their  enemy.     For 
in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their  gallies,  they  shall  be  cooped 
up ;  and  from   their  tents  and  forced  munition,  never   be 
able  to  stir  far  abroad  without  being  cut  off  by  our  horsemen. 
In  short,  I  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get  landing:  so 
much  above  theirs  do  I  value  our  own  forces.     But  these 
things,  as  I  said  before,  the  Athenians  considering,  I  am 
very  sure,  will  look  unto  their  own  ;  and  our  men  talk  here 
of  things  that  neither  are,  nor  ever  will  be ;  who  1  know 
have   desired,  not  only  now  but  ever,  by  such  reports  as 
these  or'by  worse,  or  by  their  actions  to  put  the  multitude 
in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  rule  the  state.     And  I 
am  afraid,  lest  •attempting  it  often,  they  may  one  day  effect 
it.     And  for  us,  we  are  too  poor-spirited  either  to  foresee  ^t 
ere  it  be  done,  or  foreseeing  to  prevent  it.     By  this  means 
our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  subject  to  sedition,  and  con- 
tention, not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as  within  itself ;  and 
sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and  usurpation.     Which  I  will 
endeavour  (if  you  will  second  me)  so  to  prevent  hereafter, 
as  nothing  more  of  this  kind  shall  befall  you.     Which  must 
be  done,  first  by  gaining  you  the  multitude,  and  then  by 
punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots,  not  only  when  1  find 
tliem  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard  to  take  them  sO)  but 
also  for  those  things  which  they  would,  and  cannot  do.     For 
one  must  not  only  take  revenge  upon  an  enemy  for  what  he 
hath  already  done,  but  strike  him  first  for  his  evil  purpose; 
for  if  a  man  strike  not  first,  he  shall  first  be  stricken.     And 
as  for  the  few,  I  shall  in  somewhat  reprove  them,  in  some- 
what have  an  eye  to  thepi,  and  in  somewhat  advise  them. — • 
Fortius  I  think  will  be  the  best  course  to  avert  them  from 
their  bad  intentions.     Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have  asked  this 
question  often)  you  that  are  the  younger  sort,  what  would 
you  have  ?  would  you  now  bear  office  ?  the  law  allows  it 
not.     And  the  law  was  made,  because  ye  are  not  now  suffi- 
cient for  government,  not  to  disgrace  you  when  you  shall 
be  suflficient.     But  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked  with 
the  multitude.     But  what  justice  is  it,  that  the  same  men 
should  not  have  the  same  privileges  ?  Some  will  sa}',  that 
the  democracy  is  neither  a  well-governed,  nor  a  just  state, 
and  that  the  most  wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best  go- 
vernment.    But  I  answer  first,  democracy  is  a  name  of  the 
whole,  oligarchy  but  of  a  part.     Next,  though  the  rich  are 
indeed  fittest  to  keep   the  treasure,  yet  the  wise  are  the 
best  counsellors,  and  the  multitude,  upon  he.iring,  the  best 
3'-ii^e.     Now  in  a  democracy  all  these,  both  jointly  and  se- 
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verally  participate  equal  privileges.  But  in  the  oligarchy, 
the}-  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation  of  all 
dangers;  but  in  matters  of  profit,  they  not  only  encroach 
upon  the  multitude,  but  take  from  them  and  keep  th« 
whole.  Which  is  the  thing  that  you  the  rich  and  the  youn- 
ger sort  affect ;  but  in  a  great  city  cannot  possibly  embrace. 
But  yet,  O  ye,  the  most  unwise  of  all  men,  unless  you 
Itnow  that  what  you  affect  is  evil,  and  if  you  know  not  that,  you 
are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Grecians  I  know ;  or  ye 
most  wicked  of  all  men,  if  knowing  it,  you  dare  do  this: 
yet  I  say,  inform  yourselves  better,  or  change  your  pur- 
pose, and  help  to'  amplify  the  common  good  of  the  city, 
making  account  that  the  good  amongst  you,  shall  not  only 
have  an  equal  but  a  greater  share  therein  than  the  rest  of 
the  multitude.  Whereas  if  you  will  needs  have  all,  you 
shall  run  the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away  therefore  with 
these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowed.  For  this  city, 
though  the  Athenians  come,  will  be  able  to  defend  itself 
with  honour.  And  we  have  generals  to  look  to  that  matter. 
And  if  they  come  not,  (which  I  rather  believe)  it  will  not, 
upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of  you  for 
commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary  servitude.  But 
taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both  judgetli  your  words  vir- 
tually as  facts,  and  will  not  upon  words  let  go  her  present 
liberty,  but  endeavour  to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the 
lanie  actually  to  your  discretion. 

Thus  said  Athenagoras. 

Then  one  of  their  generals  rising  up,  forbad  any  other  to 
stand  forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to 
this  effect: 

The  Speech  of  one  of  the  Syracusian  Generals. 

It  is  no  wisdom  neither  for  the  speakers  to  utter  such 
calumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for  the  hearers  to  receive 
them.  We  should  rather  consider,  in  respect  of  these  re- 
ports, how  we  may  in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in 
particular  and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist 
them  when  they  come.  And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to 
/urnish  the  city  with  horses  and  arms,  and  other  habiliments 
of  war  can  do  us  no  hurt.  As  for  the  care  hereof,  and  the 
musters,  we  will  look  to  it,  and  will  send  men  abroad, 
both  to  the  cities  and  for  spials,  and  do  whatsoever  else  is  re- 
quisite.    Somewhat  we  have  done  already,  and  what  more 
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we  shall  hereafter  find  meet,  we  will  from  time  to  time  re- 
port unto  you. 

Which  when  the  general  had  sai,d,  the  Syracusians  dis- 
solved the  assembly. 

The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  both  they  and 
their  confederates.  And  first  the  generals  took  a  view  of 
the  whole  army,  and  put  them  into  the  order  wherein  they 
were  to  anchor,  and  mske  their  naval  camp,  and  having  di- 
vided them  into  three  sqnadrons,  to  each  squadron  they  as- 
signed a  captain  by  lot,  to  the  end  that  being  at  sea,  they 
might  not  come  into  want  of  water,  or  harbours,  or  any 
other  necessaries,  where  they  chanced  to  stay  ;  and  that 
they  might  otherwise  be  the  more  easy  to  be  governed, 
when  every  squadron  had  his  proper  commander.  After 
this  they  sent  before  them  three  gajlies,  into  Italy  and  Si- 
cily* to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  those  parts  would 
receive  them,  whom  the}^  appointed  to  come  back  and  meet 
them,  that  they  might  know  whether  they  might  be  receiv- 
ed or  not  before  they  put  in.  This  done,  the  Athenians 
with  nil  their  provisions  put  out  from  Corcyra  towards  Sicil}^ 
having  with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourgallies,  and 
two  Khodiau  long-boats  of  fifty  oars  apiece.  Of  these  one 
hundred  were  of  Athens  itself,  whereof  sixty  were  expe- 
dite, the  other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers.  The 
rest  of  the  navy  belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  other  the 
confederates.  Of  men  of  arms  they  had  in  all  five  thousand 
one  hundred.  Of  these  there  were  of  the  Athenians  them- 
selves fifteen  hundred  enrolled,  and  seven  hundred  more 
[of  the  poorer  sort,  called]  Thetes,  hired  for  defence  of 
the  gallies.  The  rest  were  of  their  confederates,  some  of 
them  being  their  S'.ibjects.  Of  Argives  there  were  five 
hundred.  Of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  eighty  were  Cretans.  Rhodian  slingers  they  had  se- 
ven hundred.  Of  light-armed  Megarean  fugitives  one 
nundred  and  twenty,  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transport- 
ation of  horses,  thirty  horsemen.  These  were  the  forces 
that  went  over  to  the  war  at  first.  With  these  went  also 
thirty  shijis  carrying  necessaries,  wherein  went  also  the 
bakers,  and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use  iu 
fortification.  And' with  these  thirty  ships,  went  a  hundred 
boats  by  constraint,  and  many  other  ships  aud  boats  that  vo- 
luutanly  followed  th.e  army  for  trade,  which  then  passed 
altogether   from  Corcyra  over  the  Ionian  gulf.    Aud  the 
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tvhole  fleet  being  come  to  the  promontory  of  Japygia  and 
to  Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every  one  could  re- 
cover, they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy,  neither  received 
of  the  states  there  into  any  city,  nor  allowed  any  market, 
having  only  the  liberty  of  anchorage  and  water,  (and  that 
also  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  denied  them)  till  they  were  at 
Rhegium,  where  they  all  came  together  again,  and  settled 
their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  (for  neither  there  were 
they  suifered  to  come  in)  without  the  city,  where  the  Rhe- 
gians  allowed  them  a  market.  And  when  they  had  drawn 
their  gallies  to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt 
with  the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid  the  Leon- 
tines,  Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which  was  answered,  that 
they  would  take  part  with  neither,  but  what  the  rest  of  the 
Italians  should  conclude,  that  also  they  would  do.  '  So  the 
Athenians  lay  stilK  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business, 
how  they  might  carry  it  the  best ;  and  withaV  expected  the 
return  from  E^esta  of  the  three  gaHies  which  they  had  sent 
before  them,  desiring  to  know  if  so  much  money  were  there 
or  not,  as  wasreported  by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time  from  divers  parts,  and 
also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  fleet 
was  now  at  Rhegium,  and  therefore  made  their  prepara- 
tions with  all  diligence,  and  were  no  longer  incredulous  ; 
but  sent  unto  the  Siculi,  to  some  cities,  men  to  keep  them 
frona  revolting ;  to  others,  ambassadors ;  and  into  such 
places  as  lay  upon  the  sea,  garrisons  ;  and  examined  the 
forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view  taken  of  the  arms  and 
horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or  not,  and  ordered  all 
things  as  for  a  war  at  hand  and  only  not  already  present. 

The  three  gallies  sent  before  to  Egesta,  returned  to  the 
Athenians  at  Rhegium,  and  brought  word,  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  money  promised  there  was  none,  only  there  appear- 
ed thirty  talents.  At  this  the  generals  were  presently  dis- 
couraged, both  because  this  first  hope  was  crossed,  and  be- 
cause also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already  begun  to 
persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it  was  most  likely  they 
should  have  won,  as  being  of  kin  to  the  Leontines,  and  al- 
ways heretofore  favourable  to  the  Athenian  state,  rtow  re- 
fused. And  though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the  Egestaians, 
*  was  no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two  it  was 
extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestceans,  when  the  first  ambas- 
sadors from  Athens  went  to  see  their  treasure,  had  thus  de- 
ceived them.  They  brought  them  into  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus in  Eryx,*  and  shewed  them  the  holy  treasure,  goblets, 

♦  Eryx  wag  a  city  near  Egesta,  aod  gnbjcct  to  iU 
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flagons,  censers,  and  other  furniture  in  no  small  quan^tity, 
which   being   but   silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great  deal 
above  their  true  value  in  money.     Then  they  feasted  such 
as  came  with  them  in  their  private  houses,  and  at  those 
feastings  exhibited  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could 
get  together,  either  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could 
borrow  in  other,  as  well  Phoenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for 
their  own.     So  all  of  them  in  a  manner  making  use  of  the 
same  plate  ;  and  much  appearing  in  every  of  those  houses, 
it  put  those  which  came  with  the  ambassadors  into  a  very 
great  admiration,  insomuch  as   at  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what  wealth  they  had 
seen.     These   men  having  both  been  abused  themselves, 
and  having  abused  others,  when  it  was  told  that  there  was 
no  such  wealth  in  Egesta,  were  much  taxed  by  the  soldiers. 
But  the  generals  went  to  council  upon  the  business  in  hand. 
Nicias  was  of  this  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  go  presently 
with   the  whole  fleet  to  Selinus,  against  which  they  \iver« 
chiefly  set  forth  ;  and  if  the  Egestieans  would  furnisn  them 
'  with  money  for  the  v/hole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further 
upon  the  occasion  ;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance  for 
the  sixty  gallies  set  forth  at  their  own  request,  and  staying 
with  them,  by  force  or  composition  to  bring  the  Selinun- 
tians  and  them  to  a  peace.    And  thence  passing  along  by 
other  of  those  cities,  to  make  a  shew  of  the  power  of  the 
Athenian  state,  and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  friend* 
and  confederates,  and   so  to  go  home,  unless  they  could 
light  on  some  quick  and  unthought  .of  means  to  do  some 
good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  some  of  the  other  cities  to 
their  own  league,  and  not  to  put  the  commonwealth  in  dan- 
ger at  her  own  charges. 

Alcibiades  said  it  would  not  do  well  to  have  come  out 
from  Athens,  with  so  great  a  power,  and  then  dishonoura- 
bly without  eOect  to  go  home  again  :  but  rather  to  send 
heralds  to  every  city  but  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to 
make  the  Siculi  to  revolt  from  the  Syracusians  ;  and  others 
to  enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  might  aid 
them  with  men  and  victual.  And  first  to  deal  with  the 
Messenians,  as  being  seated  in-the  passage,  and  most  op- 
portune place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming  in  ;  and  having  a 
})ort  and  harbour  sufficient  for  their  fleet  ;  and  when  iliey 
)ad  gained  those  cities,  and  knew  what  help  they  were  to 
Jiave  in  the  war,  then  to  take  in  hand  S\  racuse  and  Selinus  ; 
unless  these  would  agree  with  the  Egestajaus,  and  th« 
other  suffer  the  Leontiues  to  be  replanted. 

But  Lamachus  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  go  di- 
rectly to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  them  a&  «aon  us  thirj 
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could  at  their  city,  whilst  they  were  yet  unfurnished,  and 
their  fear  at  the  greatest.  For  that  an  array  is  always  most 
terrible  at  first;  but  if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight, 
men  recollect  their  spirits  and  contemn  it  tlie  more  when 
they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it  come  upon  them  suddenly, 
while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it  would  the  more  easily  get 
the  victory,  and  every  thing  would  affright  them  ;  as  the 
sight  of  it  (for  then  they  would  appear  most  for  number) 
and  the  expectation  of  their  sufferings,  but  especially  the 
danger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was  likely  that 
many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages  without,  as  not 
believing  they  would  come ;  and  though  ti)ey  should  be 
already  gotten  in,  yet  the  army  being,  master  of  the  field, 
and  sitting  down  before  the  city,  would  want  no  money, 
and  the  other  Sicilians  would  then  neglect  leaguing  with 
the  Syracusians,  and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no  longer 
,  standing  off  and  spying  who  should  have  the  better.  And 
for  a  place  to  retire  unto,  and  anchor  in,  he  thought  Megara 
most  fit,  being  desert,  and  not  far  from  Syracuse  neither 
by  sea  nor  land.  Lamachus  said  this,  but  came  afterwards 
to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades. 

After  this,  Alcibiades  with  his  own  galley  having  passed 
over  to  Messana,  and  propounded  to  them  a  league  and 
not  prevailed,  they  answering,  that  they  would  not  let  the 
army  in,  but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the  wall<:, 
returned  back  to  Rhegium.  And  presently  the  general* 
having  out  of  the  whole  tleet  manned  threescore  gallies, 
and  taken  provision  aboard,  went  along  the  shore  to  Naxus, 
having  left  the  rest  of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at 
Rhegium.  The  Naxians  having  received  them  into  the 
city,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana. 

But  the  Cataneans  receivii)g  them  not,  (for  there  were 
some  within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians)  they  entered 
the  river  of  Terias,  and  having  staid  there  all  that 
night,  went  the  next  day  towards  Syracuse,  leisurely 
with  the  rest  of  their  gallies;  but  ten  they  sent  before 
into  the  great  haven,  not  to  stay,  but  to  discover  if  thev 
had  launched  any  fleet  there,  and  to  proclaim  from  their 
gallies,  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  replant  the  Leon- 
tines  on  their  own,  according  to  league  and  affinity  ;  and 
that  therefore  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syracuse, 
should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians,  as  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors. 

And  when  they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered 
the  city  and  the  havens.,  and  the  region  where  tliey  were 
to  seat  themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned  to  Catana. 

An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  they  refused 
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to  receive  the  army,  they  admitted  the  generals,  and  wi]l«d 
them  to  speak  their  minds.  And  whilst  Alcibi«ides  was  in 
his  oration,  and  the  citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldier* 
having  secretly  pulled  down  a  little  gale  which  was  but 
weakly  built,  entered  the  city,  and  were  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  market.  And  the  Catanaians,  such  as  favonred 
the  Syiacusians,  seeing  the  army  within,  for  fear  stole 
presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not  many.  Tlie  rest 
concluded  the  league  with  the  Athenians,  andwilled  them  to 
fetch  in  the  rest  of  the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this 
the  Athenians  went  back  to  Rhegium,  and  rising  fronj 
thence  came  to  Catsma  with  their  whole  army  together. 

Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  tbey  would 
come  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  join  with  them,  and 
that  the  Syracusians  were  manning  their  navy.  Where- 
upon with  the  whole  army  tl>ey  went  along  the  coast,  first 
to  Syracuse^  where  not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they 
went  on  to  Camarina.  And  being  come  close  up  to  the 
shore,  they  sent  a  herald  unto  them  ;  but  the  Camarinaeans 
would  not  receive  the  army,  alleging  that  they  had  taken 
jm  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athenians  with  more  than  one 
galley,  unless  they  should  have  sent  for  more,  of  their 
own  accord.  Having  lost  their  labour  they  departed,  and 
landed  in  a  part  of  the'territory  of  Syracuse,  and  had 
gotten  some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light  aimed,  they 
returned  again  to  Catana. 

Here  they  find  the  galley  called  the  Salaminia,  come 
thither  from  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who  was  com- 
manded to  come  home,  to  purge  himself  of  such  things  a$ 
were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state,  and  also  for  other 
soldiers  that  were  with  him,  whereof  some  were  accused  for 
prophanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries. 
For  the  Athenians,  after  the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  proceeded 
nevertheless  in  the  search  of  those  that  were  culpable,  both 
concerning  the  mysteries  and  the  Worcuries.  And  making 
no  inquiry  into  the  persons  of  the  informers,  but  through 
jealousy  admitting  of  all  sorts,  upon  the  report  of  evil  men, 
\apprehended  very  good  citizens,  and  cast  them  into  prison. 
Choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact  and  find  he  truth  by 
torments,  tlian  that  any  man,  how  good  soever  in  estima- 
tion, being  once  accused,  should  escape  unquestioned. 

For  the   people   having  by   fame  understood  that    the. 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  was  heavy  in  the  latter 
end  ;  and  withal,  that  neither  themselves,  nor    Harmodius,. 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  overthrew  it,  were  ever  fearful,  SLnd 
apprehended  every  thing  suspiciously. 
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For  the  fact   of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  was  under- 
taken upon  an  accident  of  love,  which   unfolding  at  large 
I  shall  make  appear  that  neither  any  other,  nor  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves  report  any  certainty,  either  of  tlieir  own 
tyrants,  or  of  the  fact.     For  the  old   Pisistratus  dying  in 
the  tyranny,    not  Hipparchus,    (as    the   most   think)    but 
Hippias,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment.    Now  Harmodius,   a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
of  great  beautv,    was  in   the  power  of  one  Aristogiton,  a 
citizen    of  a  middle  condition,    that   was  his   lover.     Tiiis 
Harmodius  having  been  solicited  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  and   not    yielding,   discovered   the  same  unto 
Aristogiton.     He  apprehending  it  (as   lovers  use)   with    a 
great  deal  of  anguish,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus, 
lest  he  should  take   him  away  by  force,   fell  presently  as 
much  as  his  condition  would  permit,  to  a  contriving  how  to 
pull    down  the  tyranny.     In   the   mean    time   Hipparchus 
having  again  attempted  Harmodius,  and  not  prevailed,  in- 
tended, though  not  to  offer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as 
if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause,  to  do  him  some  dis- 
grace.    For  neither  was  the  government  otherwise  heavj 
till  then,  but  carried  without  their  evil  will.      And   to  say 
the  truth,   these  tyrants  held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great 
account  for  a  long  time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  managed 
their  wars,  and  administered  their  religion   worthily.     lu 
other  points  they  were  governed  by  the  laws  formerly  esta- 
blished, save  that  these  took  a  care  ever  to  prefer  to  the 
magistracy,  men  of  their  own   adherence.     And   amongiit 
many    that    had    the  annual  office  of  Archon,  Pisistratus 
also  had  it,  the  son   of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  iiis 
grandfather,  who  also  when  he  was  Archon,  dedicated  the 
altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place,  and  that  other 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius.     And  though  the  people 
of  Athens,   amplifying  afterwards   that  altar  wljich  was    in 
the  market-place,  thereby  defaced  the  inscription,  yet  that 
upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo   Pythius, 
is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in    letters   somewhat   obscure, 
ifl  these  words : 

Pisistratus  the  son  of  Hippias 

Erected  this  to  stand 
Ith'  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius, 

Witness  of  his  command. 

And  that  Hippias  being  the  elder  brother,  had  the  g6ve;n< 
ment,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  a  more  exact  relatioa 
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than  other  men.  And  it  may  be  known  also  by  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  all  the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had 
children,  as  is  both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that 
pillar  which  for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the  tyrants, 
was  erected  in  the  Athenian  citadel.  In  which  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  son  of  Thessalus,  or  of  Hipparchus,  but 
of  five  sons  of  Hippias  which  he  had  by  Myrrhine  th« 
daughter  of  Callias  the  son  of  Hyperochidas.  For  it  i» 
probable  that  the  eldest  was  first  married,  and  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  pillar,  his  name  after  his  father's,  was  the  first ; 
not  without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age,  and 
having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor  indeed  could  Hip- 
pias have  easily  taken  on  him  the  government  on  a  sudden, 
if  his  brother  had  died,  seized  of  the  tyranny,  and  lie  beea 
the  same  day  to  settle  it  on  himself.  Whereas  he  retained 
the  same  with  abundant  security  both  for  the  customary  feaff 
in  the  people,  and  diligence  in  the  guard  ;  and  was  not  to 
seek,  like  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the  government  had 
not  continually  been  familiar.  But  Hipparchus  came  to  be 
named  for  his  misfortune,  and  thereby  grew  an  opinion 
afterwards,  that  he  was  also  tyrant. 

This  Harmodius  therefoi-e  that  had  denied  his  suit,  he 
disgraced,  as  he  before  intended.  For  when  some  had 
warned  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to  be  present,  to  carry  a 
little  basket  in  a  procession,  they  rejected  her  again  when 
she  came,  and  said  that  they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as 
holding  her  unworthy  the  honour.  This  was  taken  heavily 
by  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogiton  for  his  sake,  was  far  mora 
exasperated  than  he.  Whereupon  with  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  he  made  all  things  ready  for  the  execution  of 
the  design.  Only,  they  were  to  stay  the  time  of  the 
holiday,  called  the  great  Panathenaea,  upon  which  day- 
only,  such  citizens  as  lead  the  procession,  might  without 
suspicion  be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  were  to 
be<Tin  the  fact  themselves,  but  the  re»t  were  to  help  them 
against  the  halberdiers.* 

Now  the  conspirators  for  their  security,  were  not  many; 
for  thev  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to  it,  if  they 
»aw  it  once  undertaken,  bein^  upon  this  occasion  armecf, 
would  assist  in  the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty.  When 
this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was  gone  out  of  the  city 
into  the  place  called  Cerauiicum,  with  his  guard  of  hal- 
berdiers, and  was  ordering  the  procession,  how  it  was  to  go.  ' 
And    Harmodius  and    Aristogiton    with  each  gf   tham  a 

*  Tb«  guard  vf  Uippiai  tlM  tyrant. 
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dagger,  proceeded  to  the  fact  But  when  they  saw  one 
of  the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias/  (for 
Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men)  they  were  afraid,  ar-d 
believed  that  they  were  discovered,  and  must  presently 
have  been  apprehended.  They  resolved  therefore  (if  it 
were  possible)  to  be  revenged  first  upon  him  that  had  done 
them  the  wrong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all 
this  danger;  and  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  furiously  into 
the  city,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a  place  called  Leoco- 
rium,  without  all  regard  of  themselves,  fell  upon  him,  and 
with  all  the  anger  in  the  world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other 
upon  disgrace,  struck  and  slew  him.  Aristogiton,  for  the 
present,  by  means  of  the  great  confluence  of  people, 
escaped  through  the  guard,  but  taken  afterwards,  was 
ungently  handled  ;  but  Harmodius  was  slain  upon  the 
place. 

The  news  being  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Ceramicum,* 
he  went  not  towards  the  place  where  the  fact  was  committed, 
but  presently  unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  shews,  and  were  far  off,  that  he  might  be  with  them 
before  they  heard  of  it,  and  composing  his  countenance  as 
well  as  he  could  to  dissemble  the  calamity,  pointed  to  a 
certain  place,  and  commanded  them  to  repair  thither 
without  their  arms.  Which  they  did  accordingly,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  have  told  them  somewhat.  But  havinjf 
commanded  his  guard  to  take  those  arms  away,  he  then  fell 
presently  to  picking  out  of  such  as  he  meant  to  question, 
and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them  with  a  dagger: 
For  with  shields  and  spears  to  be  in  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, was  of  custom. 

Thus  was  the  enterprize  first  undertaken  upon  quarrel  of 
^ove,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear,  followed  this  unadvised 
adventure  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  And  after  this 
time  the  tyranny  grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had 
been  before.  And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not  only 
J)ut  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  but  also  cast  his  eye  on 
the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  might  get  any  security  from 
them,  in  this  alteration  at  home.  He  therefore  afterwards 
(though  an  Athenian,  and  to  a  Lampsacent)  gave  his 
daughter  Archedice  unto  iCantidas  the  son  of  Hippocles 
tyrant   of  Lampsacus,   knowing  that  the  Lampsaceus  were 

*  A  street  without  the  walls  of  Athens,  where  they  used  to  bun,'  their 
^lain  in  the  wars,  Lib.  1.  so  uameU  from  g.iftLftd{,  a  potter,  or  a.i  Puus.  from 
one  Ccramus. 

+  A  woman  of  Atheiu,  a  city  flourishing  for  letters  and  civility,  t*  a  mam 
^f  lampsacus,  a  city  iofamout  for  barbarity  and  «ff«miuacy. 
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in  great  favour   with  king  Darius.     And  her  sepulchre  is 
yet  to  be  seen  with  this  inscription  : 

Archedice,  the  daughter  of  king  Hippias, 

who  in  his  time, 
Of  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime, 

this  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother  unto  kings  she  was, 

yet  free  from  pride. 

And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years  more  ia 
Athens,  and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  the  exiled  Alcmcsonides*,  went  under  truce  to 
Sigeum,  and  to  >Eantidas  and  Lampsacus,  and  thence  to 
king  Darius,  from  whence  twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age, 
lie  came  to  Marathon  with  the  Medan  army* 

The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remem- 
bering all  that  they  had  heard  concerning  them,  were  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  full  of  jealousyf  towards  those  that  had 
been  accused  of  the  mysteries,  and  thought  all  to  have 
been  done  upon  some  oligarchical  or  tyrannical  conspiracy. 
And  whilst  they  were  passionate  upon  this  surmise,  many 
worthy  men  had  already  been  cast  in  prison,  and  yet  they 
were  not  likely  so  to  give  over,  but  grew  daily  more  salvage, 
and  sought  to  apprehend  more  still.  Whilst  they  were 
at  this  pass,  a  prisoner  that  seemed  most  Co  be  guilty,  was 
persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accuse  some- 
body whether  it  were  true  or  not  true,  (for  it  is  but  conjec- 
tural on  both  sides,  nor  was  there  ever  then  or  after,  any 
man  that  could  say  certainly  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed) 
who  brought  him.  to  it  by  telling  him  that  though  he  had 
done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  suspicion.  And 
that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  his  ovyn  safety,  by  a  free 
confession,  than  by  coming  to  his  trial  if  he  denied  it. 
Hereupon  he  accused  both  himself  and  others  for  the 
Mercuries. 

The  people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty  (as 
they  thought)  of  the  fVict,  imd  having  been  much  vexed  be- 
fore, to  thing  that  the  conspirators  should  never  perhaps  be 
discovered  to  their  multitude;}:,  presently  set  at  liberty  the 

*  A  family  desccii.kd  from  a  noble  oitizen  of  Athens  named  Alcmson, 
who  being   in  exile,  solicited  the  Lacedarnonians  to  depose  the  tyiauts    of 

Athens.  ,       .     •        •        r       .v 

+  The  jealousy  and  passionate  lury  of  the  people,  m  inquiry  atter  tie 
authors  of  the  offences,  touching:  the  mysteries  and  Mercuries. 

*  But  ^nly  to  some  few  of  the  treat  men. 
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mccuser,  and  the  rest  with  him,  whom  he  had  not  appeaclied, 
but  for  those  that  were  accused,  they  appointed  judges,  and, 
all  they  apprehended,  they  executed.  And  having  con- 
demned to  die  such  as  fled,  they  ordained  a  sum  of  monej 
to  be  given  to  those  that  should  slay  them.  And  though  it 
•were  all  this  while  uncertain,  whether  they  sufl'ered  justly 
or  unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest  ease  for 
the  present.  But  touching  Alcibiades  the  Athenians  took 
it  extreme  ill,  through  the  instigation  of  his  enemies, 
the  same  that  had  opposed  him  before  he  went  And 
seeing  it  was  certain  (as  they  thought)  for  the  Mercuries, 
the  other  crime  also  concerning  t)ie  mysteries  whereof  he 
had  been  accused,  seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have 
been  committed  by  him  upon  the  same  reason,  and  conspi- 
racy against  the  people. 

?or  it  fell  out  withal,  \vhilst  the  city  was  in  a  tumoU 
a^oQt  this,  that  an  army  of  the  Laceda;monians  was  come 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  upon  some  design  against  tb^ 
BcEotians. 

These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither,  not 
against  the  Boeotians,  but  by  appointment  of  liim,  and  that 
if  they  had  not  first  apprehended  the  persons  appeached, 
the  city  had  been  betrayed.  And  one  night  they  watched 
all  night  long  in  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within 
the  city.  And  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  in  Argos,  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  purpose,  to  set  upon  the 
people  there,  whereupon  the  Athenians  also  delivered  unto 
the  Argive  people  those  hostages*  which  they  heldof  theira 
in  the  islands,  to  be  slain.  And  there  were  presumptions 
against  Alcibiades  on  all  sides  ;  in  so  much  as  purposing  by 
law  to  put  him  to-  death,  they  sent  as  I  have  said  the 
galley  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  for  him  and  the  rest 
with  him  that  had  been  accused :  but  gave  command  to 
those  that  went,  not  to  apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him 
follow  them,  to  make  his  purgation ;  because  they  had  a 
care,  not  to  give  occasion  of  stir,  either  amongst  their  own 
or  the  enemies  soldiers ;  but  especially  because  they  desi- 
red that  the  Mantineans  and  the  Argives,  who  they 
thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persuasion,  might  not 
depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and  the  rest  accused  with 
him  in  his  own  galley,  in  company  of  the  Salaminia,  left 
Sicily  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  But  being  at  Thuria  they 
followed  no  further,  but  left  the  galley,  and  were  no  more 
to  be  found  ;  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accusation. 

♦  Ttiree  hundred  in  uumler.  Lit.  5» 
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They  of  the  Salaininia  made  search  for  Alcibiades  and 
those  that  were  with  him  for  a  while,  but  not  finding  him, 
followed  on  their  course  for  Athens.  Alcibiades,  now  an 
outlaw,  passed  shortly  after  in  a  small  boat  from  Thuria 
into  Peloponnesus;  and  the  Athenians  proceeding  lo  judg- 
ment upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned  both  him  and 
them  to  death. 

.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  remained  in  Sicily, 
having  divided  the  army,  into  two,  and  taken  each  his  part 
by  lot,  went  with  the  whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta, 
with  intention  both  to  see  if  the  Egestaeans  would  pay  them 
the  money,  and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
the  Selinuntians,  and  learn  the  state  of  their  controversy 
with  the  Egestseans.  And  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
having  it  on  their  left  hand  on  that  side  which  lieth  to  thej 
Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  came  to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian 
city  in  that  part  of  Sicily  :  which  not  receiving  them,  they 
went  on,  and  by  the  way  took  Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  the 
Sicanians,  enemy  to  the  Egestaeans,  and  a  sea  town  ;  and 
having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves,  delivered  the  town  to 
the  Egestteans,  whose  horse  forces  were  there  with  them. 

Thence  the  Athenians  with  their  land  men  returned 
through  the  territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana;  and  the 
gallies  went  about  with  the  captives,  Nicias  going  with 
the  fleet  presently  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when  he  had  dis- 
patched with  them  his  other  business,  and  received  thirty 
talents  of  money,  returned  to  the  army.  The  captives 
they  ransomed,  of  which  they  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  more.  Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  con- 
federates of  the  Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send  their 
forces ;  and  with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before 
Hybja  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it 
not,  and  so  ended  this  summer. 

The  next  waiter  the  Athenians  fell  presently  to  make  pre- 
paration for  their  journey  against  Syracuse.  And  the 
Syracusians  on  the  other  side  prepared  to  invade  the 
Athenians.  For  seeing  the  Athenians  had  not  presently 
upon  the  first  fear,  and  expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen 
upon  them,  they  got  every  day  more  and  more  heart.  And 
because  they  went  far  from  them  into  those  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  assaulting  Hybla,  could  not  take  it,  they  con- 
temned them  more  than  ever:  and  prayed  their  com- 
manders, (as  is  the  manner  of  the  multitude  when  they  be  in 
couragejseeing  the  Athenians  came  not  upon  them, to  conduct 
them  to  Caiana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  which  were 
ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Athc- 
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nians,  amongst  other  scorns,  asked  them  wbeth  er  they  came 
not  rather  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  another,  than  to  restore  th» 
Leontines  to  their  own. 

The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this,  and  being 
desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians'  whole  power  as  far 
as  might  be  from  the  city,  to  be  able  in  the  mean  time, 
without  impeachment,  going  thither  in  the  night  by  sea, 
to  seize  on  some  convenient  place  to  encamp  in  ;  for  they 
knew  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to  march  by 
land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen  being  many,  would 
greatly  annoy  the  light-armed,  and  other  multitude,  they 
themselves  having  no  horsemen  there  :  whereas  thus  they 
might  possess  themselves  of  a  place  where  the  horse  could 
not  do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the  Syracusian 
outlaws  that  were  with  them  had  told  them  of  a  place  near  the 
temple  of  013'mpicum,  which  also  they  seized)  I  say  the  Athe- 
nian generals  to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  effect,  contrived 
the  matter  thus  :  they  send  a  man  of  whose  fidelity  they 
were  well  assured,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Syracusian 
commanders,  no  less  a  friend  of  theirs. 

This  man  was  a  Catansean,  and  said  he  came  from  Catena, 
from  such  and  such  whose  names  they  knew,  and  knew  to  be 
the  remnant  of  their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  the 
that  the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town,  and 
far  from  their  arms,  and  that  if  with  the  whole  power  of 
their  city,  at  a  day  appointed,  betimes  in  a  morning,  they 
would  come  to  their  camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracusians 
would  shut  the  Athenians  in,  and  set  fire  on  their  gallies, 
by  which  means  the  Syracusians  assaulting  the  palisado, 
might  easily'  win  the  camp.  And  that  the  Catanaeans  that 
were  to  help  them  herein  were  many,  and  those  he  came 
from,  already  prepared  for  it. 

The  Syracusian  commanders  having  been  also  otherwise 
encouraged,  and  having  intended  a  preparation  to  go 
against  Catana  though  this  messenger  had  not  come,  did  so 
much  the  more  unadvisedly  believe  the  man,  and  straight- 
ways  being  agreed  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be 
there,  sent  him  away.  These  commanders  (for  by  this  time 
the  Selinuntlans,  and  some  other  their  confederates  were 
come  in)  appointed  the  Syracusians,  universally  to  set 
forwards  by  a  day.  And  when  all  their  necessaries  were 
in  readiness,  and  the  day  at  hantl  in  which  thev  were  to 
be  there,  they  set  forwards  toward  Catana,  and  encamped 
the  night  follosving  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Simethns, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,    The  Athenians  upon 

S  b  4 
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advertisement  that  they  were  set  for/h,  rising  with  their 
whole  army,  both  themselves,  and  such  of  the  Siculi,  and 
others  as  went  with  them,  and  going  aboard  their  gallies 
and  boats  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  set  sail  for  Syracuse. 
In  the  morning  betimes,  the  Athenians  disembarked  over 
against  Olympicum,  to  make  their  camp.  And  the  Syracu- 
sian  horsemen,  who  were  at  Catana  before  the  rest,  finding 
the  camp  risen,  came  back  to  the  foot  and  told  them. 
Wherenpon  they  went  altogether  back  to  the  aid  of  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  to  go 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  camp  at  leisure 
in  a  place  of  advantage,  wherein  it  was  in  their  own  power 
to  begin  battle  when  they  list,  and  where  both  in  and  before 
the  battle,  the  Ss^racusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy 
them.  For  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and 
tre^s,  and  a  lake  that  kept  them  off;  on  the  other  side  steep 
rocks ;  and  having  felled  trees  hard  by,  and  brought  theni 
to  the  sea  side,  they  made  a  palisado  both  before  their 
gallies,  and  toward  JDascon.  And  on  that  part  that  was 
most  accessible  to  the  enemy  they  made  a  fort  with  stone, 
(the  best  they  could  find,  but  unwrought)  and  with  wood, 
and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  ,the  river  Anapus. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  there  came  none  to  impeach  them 
from  the  city.  The  first  that  came  against  them  were  the 
Syracusian  horsemen,  and  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot 
together.  And  tiiough  at  first  they  came  up  near  unto  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the  Athenians 
came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired  again,  and  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Helorine  high-way,  staid  there 
that  night. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  pre- 
pared to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus :  the  Argives  and 
the  Mantineans  had  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  were  in 
the  middle,  and  the  rest  of  their  confedcratos  in  the  other 
wing.  That  half  of  the  arm}'  which  stood  foremost  was 
ordered  by  eight  in  file ;  the  other  half  towards  their  tents 
orilered  likewise  by  eights,  was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  l^ng 
square,  and  commanded  to  observe  diligently  where  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress,  and  to  make  specially 
thither.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  so  arranged,  were 
received  such  as  carried  the  weapons  and  tools  of  the 
army. 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  who  were 
Syracusians  of  all  conditions,  and  as  many  of  their  confe- 
derates as  were  present,  by  sixteen  in  file.  They  that 
cametoaid  them  were  chiefiv  the  Scliauntians,  and  then  the 
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horsemen  of  the  Geloans,  about  two  hundred  ;  and  of  the 
Camarinaeans  about  twenty  horsemen,  and  fifty  archers. 
The  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right  point  of  the  battle, 
being  in  all  no  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and  with  them 
the  darters.  But  the  Athenians  intending  to  begin  the 
battle,  Nicias  went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one 
nation  to  another,  to  whom,  and  to  all  in  general,  he  spake 
to  this  effect. 

TTie  Oration   of  Nicias  to  his  Armtj. 

^VHAT  need  I  (Sirs)  to  make  a  long  exhortation,  when 

the  battle  is   the  thing  for  which  we  all  came  hither  ?    For 

in    my  opinion   the   present  preparation   is  more  able  to 

give  you    encouragement,    than    any   oration,   how    well 

soever    made,     if    with     a    weak   army.      For   where   we 

are     together,    Argives,      Manlineans,      Athenians,      and 

the  best  of  the  islanders,  how  can  we  choose,  amongst  so 

many  and  good  confederates,  but  conceive  great  hope  of 

the  victory  .'  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and  not  chosen 

men  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sicilians,  who  though 

they  contemn  us,   cannot  stand  against  us ;  their    skill  not 

being  answerable  to  their  courage.    It  must  be  remembered 

also,  that  we   be    far  from   our  own,  and  not  near  to  any 

amicable  territory,  but  such  as  we   shall   acquire  by   the 

sword.     My  exhortation  to  you  (I  am  certain)  is  coirtrary 

to  that  of  the  enemy.     For  they  say  lo  theirs,  you  are  to 

fight  for  your  country,  I  say  to  you,  you  are  to  fight  out  of 

your  country,  where  \ou   must   either  get  the  viclorv,  or 

not  easily  get  away.     For  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us. 

Remember  therefore  every  man  his  own  worth,  and  charge 

valiantly,  and  think   the  present  necessit}'   and  strait  we 

are  in,  to  be  more  formidable  than  the  enemy. 

Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led  it  presently 
to  the  charge.  TheSyracusians  expected  not  to  have  fought 
at  that  instant,  and  the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  were 
gone  away;  and  some  for  haste  came  in  running;  and 
though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  himself  in, 
where  was  the  greatest  number.  For  they  wanted  neither 
willingness,  nor  courage  either  in  this  or  any  other  battle, 
beitig  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth  as  they  had  experience, 
than  the  Athenians.  But  the  want  of  this  made  them  even 
against  their  wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their  courage. 

Nevertheless,  though  they-  thought  not  the  Athenians 
would  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were  thereby'  constrained 
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ta*fight  on  a  sudden,  3'et  they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came 
presently  forward  to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones,  and  slingers,  and  archers 
6f  either  side,  skirmished  in  the  midst  between  the  armies, 
mutually  chasing  each  other,  as  amongst  the  light-armed 
was  not  unlikely. 

After  this,  the  soothsayers  brought  forth  their  sacrifices 
According  to  the  law  of  the  place,  and   the  trumpets  insti- 
gated the  men  of  arms  to  the  battle.     And  they  came  on 
to  fight,  the  Syracusians  for  their  country,  and  their  lives  for 
the  present,  and    for  their  liberty  in  the  future.     On  the 
other  side,  the  Athenians  to  vein  the  country  of  another, 
and  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to  weaken  their   own  by 
being  vanquished.     The  Argives  and  other  free  confederates 
to  help  the  Athenians   to  conquer  the  country   they  came 
against,  and  to  return  to  their  own  with  victory.    And  their 
subject-confederates    came   also   on   with  great   courage, 
principally .  for  their   better  safety,   as   desperate    if  they 
overcame  not,  and  withal  upon  the   by,  that  by  helping 
the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of  another,  their  own 
subjection  might  be  the  easier. 
S     After  they  were  come  to  handstrokes,  they  fought  long  on 
both  sides.     But  in  the  mean  time  there  happened  some 
claps  of  thunder  and   flashes  of  lightning,  together  with 
a  great  shower  of  rain  ;  in  so  much  as  it  added  to  the  fear 
of  the  Syracusians  that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle 
and  not  familiar  with  the  wars;  whereas  to  the  other  side 
that  had    more  experience,  the  season  of  the  year  seemed 
to  expound  that  accident,  and  their  greatest  fear  proceeded 
from  the  so  long  resistance  of  their  enemies,  in  that  they 
were  not  all  this  while  overcome.     When  the  Argives  first 
had  made  the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to  give  ground, 
and  after  them  the  Athenians  also  had  done  the  like  to  those 
that   were    arranged    against   them,  then   the   rest  of   the 
Syracusian  army    was  presently  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
But  tiie    Athenians  pursued    tiieni "  not  far,    (because    the 
Syracusian    horsemen    being    many,     and    unvanquished, 
whensoever  any  men  of  arms  advanced  fai*  from  ihe  body 
of  the  armv,   charged   upon  them  and   still  drove  them   in 
again)  but  having   followed   as  far   as  safely  they  might  in 
great  troops,  they  retired  again,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The 
Syracusians  having  rallied  themselves  in  the  Hclorine  way, 
and  recovered  their  order   as  well  as  they  could  for  that 
time,  sent  a  guard  into  Olympicum,  lest  the   Athenian* 
should  take  the  treasure    there,  and  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  tlie  city.     The  Athenians  went  not  X% 
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assault  the  temple,  but  gathering  together  their  dead,  laid 
them  upon  the  funeral  fire,  and  staid  that  nightupon  the  place. 
The  next  day  they  gave  truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take 
up  their  dead  (of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  were 
slain  about  260)  and  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  own. — 
Of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  there  died  about 
fifty.  And  thus,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ene- 
mies, they  returned  to  Catana.  For  it  was  now  winter,  and 
to  make  war  there  they  thought  it  yet  unpossible,  before 
they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Aihens,  aiid  levied  other 
amongst  their  confederates  there  in  Sicily,  to  the  end  ihey 
might  not  be  altogether  over-mastered  in  horse,  and  before 
they  had  also  both  levied  money  there  and  received  more 
from  Athens,  aqd  made  league  with  certain  cities  which 
thev  hoped  after  this  battle,  would  the  more  easily  hearkea 
thereunto  ;  and  before  they  had  likewise  provided  them- 
selves of  victuals  and  other  things  necessary,  as  intending 
the  next  spring  to  undertake  Syracuse  again.  With  thi» 
mind  they  went  to  winter  at  Xaxus  and  Catiina. 

The  Svracusians  after  they  had  buried  their  dead,  called 
an  assembly,  and  Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  a  man 
not  otherwise  second  to  any  in  wisdom  and  in  war,  both  able 
for  his  experience,  and  eminent  for  his  valour,  standing 
forth,  gave  them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  dismayed  with  that  which  iiad  happened. 

Their  courage,  he  said,  was  not  overcome,  though  their 
want  of  order  had  done  them  hurt.  And  yet  in  that  thev 
were  not  so  far  inferior,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  have 
been.  Especially  being  (as  one  may  say)  home-bred  arti- 
ficers against  the  most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the 
Grecians.  That  they  had  also  been  hurt  by  the  number  of 
their  generals  and  commanders,  (for  there  were  fifteen  that 
commanded  in  chief)  and  by  the  many  supernumerary  soldiem 
under  no  command  at  all.  Whereas  if  thev  would  make 
but  a  few  and  skilful  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  win- 
ter for  such  as  want  it,  to  encrease  as  much  as  might  be, 
the  number  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  compel  them  in 
other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  in  all  reason 
they  were  to  have  the  better  of  the  enemy.  For  valour 
they  had  already,  and  to  keep  their  order,  would  be  learnt 
by  practice  :  and  both  of  these  would  still  grow  greater; 
skill,  by  practising  with  danger;  and  their  courage  would 
grow  bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of  skill.  And 
for  their  generals  they  ought  to  choose  them  few  and  abso 
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lute,  and  to  take  an  oatli  unto  them,  to  let  tkem  lead  the 
army  withersoever  they  thought  best.  For  by  this  means, 
both  the  things  that  require  secrecy  would  the  better  be 
concealed,  and  all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with 
order,  and  less  tergiversation. 

The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  decreed  all 
that  he  advised,  and  elected  three  generals,  him,  Heracli- 
des  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exe- 
gestus.  They  sent  also  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lace- 
dsemon,  as  well  to  obtain  a  league  with  thein,  as  also  to  per- 
suade the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  a  hotter  war  against  the 
Athenians,  and  to  declare  themselves  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
Syracusians,  thereby  either  to  withdraw  them  from  Sicily, 
or  to  make  them  the  less  able  to  send  supply  to  their  army 
which  was  there  already. 

The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  presently  to  Messana 
to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  within,  but  the  plot  came 
not  to' effect.  For  Alcibiadcs  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his 
charge,  being  resolved  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done,  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusians 
in  Messana,  who  with  those  of  their  faction  slew  such  as 
were  accused;  and  being  armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedi- 
tion, obtained  to  have  the  Athenians  kept  out.  And  the 
4.thenians  after  thirteen  days  stay,  troubled  with  tempes- 
tuous weather,  provision  alsofailing,  and  nothing  succeeding, 
returned  again  to  Naxus ;  and  having  fortified  their  camp 
•with  a  palisado,  they  wintered  there,  and  dis[)atched  a  gal- 
ley to  Athens  for  money,  and  horsemen  to  be  with  them 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  Syracusians  this  wi>iter  raised  a  wall  before  their 
city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  Epipola^,  including 
Temcnitis;*  to  the  end,  if  they  chanced  to  be  beaten,  they 
might  not  be  so  easily  inclosed,  as  when  they  were  in  a 
narrower  compass.  And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and 
another  into  Olympium,  and  made  palisadoes  on  the  sea- 
side, at  all  the  places  of  landing.  And  knowing  that  the 
Athenians  wintered  at  Naxus,  they  marched  with  all  the 
power  of  the  city  unto  Catana,  and  after  they  had  wasted 
the  territory  and  burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the 
Athenians  had  lodged  before,  returned  home. 

And  having  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors tp   Camarina,  according  to  a  league  made  before  in 

»  The  ground  beloTJgin J  to  the  Temple  of  Ap»ll». 
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the  lime  of  Laches,  to  try  if  the\'^  could  win  them  to  their 
side,  they  also  sent  ambassadors  to  oppose  it.  For  they 
suspected  that  the  Camarinaeans  had  sent  those  succours  ia 
the  former  battle  with  no  great  good  will,  and  that  now  they 
w^ould  take  part  with  them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians 
had  the  better  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  join  with  th« 
Athenians  upon  the  former  league.  Hennocrates  therefore 
and  others  Iseing  come  to  Camarina  from  the  Syracusians, 
and  Euphemus  and  others  from  the  Athenians,  when  the 
assembly  was  met,  Hermocrates  desiring  to  increase  their 
?nvy  to  the  Athenians,  spake  unto  them  to  this  etTect  : 

TJit  Oration  of  Hermocrates, 

Men  of  Camarina,  we  come  not  hither  upon  fear  that  the 
forces  of  the  Athenians  here  present  may  alFright  you,  but 
lest  their  speeches  which  they  are  about  to  make,  may  se- 
duce you,  before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  bv 
Hs.  They  are  come  into  Sicilj-  with  that  pretence  indeed 
which  you  hear  given  out,  but  with  that  intention  which  we 
all  suspect-  And  to  mc  they  seem  not  to  intend  the  replant- 
ation of  the  Leontines,  but  rather  our  supplantation  ;  for 
surely  it  holdeth  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the 
cities  yonder,  should  come  to  plant  any  city  here  :  nor  that 
they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the  Leontines,  because  Chal- 
cidseaus,  for  kindred's  sake,  when  they  keep  in  servitude 
^he  ChalcidiEans  themselves  of  Euboea,  of  whom  these 
here  are  but  the  colonies.  But  they  both  hold  the  cities 
tliere,  and  attempt  those  that  are  here  in  one  and  tlie  same 
kind.  For  when  tiie  lonians  and  the  rek  of  their  confede- 
rates, their  own  colonies,  had  willingly  made  them  their 
leaders  in  the  war,  to  avenge  them  on  the  Medes,  the  Athe- 
nians laying  afterwards  to  their  charge,  to  some  the  not 
sending  of  their  forces,  to  some  their  war  among  themselves, 
and  so  to  the  rest  the  most  colourable  criminations  they 
could  get,  subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.  And  it 
was  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  the  liberty  of  themselves  that  tlie  Grecians 
made  head  against  the  Medes  ;  but  the  Athenians  did  it 
to  n)ake  them  serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them  ;  and  the 
Grecians  to  change  their  master  as  they  did.  Hot  for  one 
less  wise,  but  for  one  worse  wise.  But  in  truth  we  come 
not  to  accuse  the  Athenian  state  (tiiough  it  be  obnoxious 
enough)  before  you  that  know  sathciently  tiic  injuries  they 
have  done  ;  but  far  rather  to  accuse  ourselves,  wiio  thoucrh 
we  have  the  examples  before  our  eyes,  of  the  Grecians 
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there  brought  into  servitude  for  want  of  defending  them- 
selves ;  and  though  we  see  tliem  now  with  the  same  sophis- 
try of  replanting   the  Leontines  and  their  kindred,    and 
aiding  of  their  confederates  the  Egestaeans,  prepare  to  do 
the  like  unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  bet- 
ter courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not  lonians  nor 
Hellespontines,  nor  ishtnders,  that  changing,  serve  always 
the  Mede  or  some  other  master  ;  but  that  we  are  Dorians 
and  free-men  come  lo  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, a  free-country.     Shall  we  stand  still  till  we  be  taken 
city  after  city  ?  when  we  know,  tljat  that  only  way  we  are 
conquerable,  and  when  we  find  them  wholly  bent  to  this, 
that  by  drawing  some  from  our  alliance  wiJth  their  words, 
ftud  causing  some   to  wear  each  other  out  with  war,  upon 
hope  of  their  confederacy,  and  winning  others  by  other  fit 
language,  they  may  have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt.     But  we 
think,  though   one  of    the   same  island  perish,  yet   if  he 
dwell  far  olf,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  us  ;  and  before  it 
arrive,  we  count  unhappy  only  him  that  suffereth  before  us. 
If  any  therefore  be  of  this  opinion  that  it  is  not  he,  but 
tiie  Syracusian  that  is  the  Athenians'  enemy,  and  thinketh  it 
it  hard  matter,  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for  the  ter- 
ritory that,  is  mine,  1  would  have   him    to  consider,  that 
he  is  to  "fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but  equally  for  his  own 
in  mine,  and  with  the  more  safety,  for  that  I  am  not  de- 
stroyed before,  and   he  thereby  destitute  of  my  help,  but 
stand  with  him  in  the  battle.     Let  him  also  consider,  that 
the  Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the  Syracusians  for 
being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of  me,  to  make  him- 
self the  stronger  by  your  friendship.     If  any  man  here  en- 
vieth,  or  also  feareth  us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still  liable 
unto  both)  and  would  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracusians 
might  be  weakened,  to  make  them  more  modest,  but  not 
vanquished  for  their  own  safeties  sake,  that  man  hath  con- 
ceived a  hope  bevond  the  power  of  man.     For  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable, that  the  same  man  should  be  the  disposer  both  of 
his  desires  and  of  his  fortune.     And  if  his  aim  should  fail 
him,   he  might,  deploring  hi$  own    misery,  peradventure 
wish  to   enjoy  my  prosperity  again.     But  this  will  not  be 
possible  to  him  that  shall  abandon  me,  and  not  undertake 
the  same  dangers,  though  not  in  title,  yet  in  effect  the 
same  that  I  do.     For  though  it  be  our  power  iu  title,  yet 
in  effect  it  is  your  own  safety  you  shall  defend.     And  you 
men  of  Camarina  that  are  our  borderers,  and  likely  to  have 
the  second   place  of  danger,  you  should   most  of  all  have 
foreseen  this,  and  not  hiAve  aided  us  so  dully.     You  should 
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rather  hare  come  to  us,  and  that  which  if  the  Athenians  had 
come  first  against  Caniarina,  you  should  in  your  need  have 
implored  at  our  hands,  the  same  you  should  now  also  have 
been  seen  equally  to  hearten  m  withal,  to  keep  us  from 
yielding.  But  as  yet  neitlier  you,  nor  any  of  the  rest  have 
been  so  forward.  Perhaps  upon  fear  you  mean  to  deal 
evenly  between  us  both,  and  allege  j'our  league  with  the 
Athenians.  You  made  no  league  agajust  your  friends,  but 
against  your  enemies,  in  case  any  should  invade  you  :  and 
by  it  you  are  also  tied  to  aid  the  Athenians  when  other* 
wrong  them,  but  not  when  (as  now)  they  wrong  their 
neighbours.  For  even  the  Rhegians  who  are  Chalcideans, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leontines,  though 
these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it  were  a  hard  case, 
if  thev  suspecting  a  bad  action  under  a  fair  justification, 
are  wise  without  a  reasop,  and  you  upon  pretence  of  rea- 
son, should  aid  your  natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that 
most  hate  you,  to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 

But  this  is  no  justice  ;  to  fight  with  them  is  justice,  and 
not  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation.  \Vhich  if  we. 
hold  together  is  not  terrible,  but  is,  if  contrarily  (which 
they  endeavour)  we  be  disunited.  For  neither  when  thej 
came  against  us  being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  up- 
per hand  in  battle,  could  they  yet  effect  their  purpose,  but 
quickly  went  their  ways.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  we 
should  be  afraid  when  we  are  all  together,  but  that  we  should 
have  the  better  will  to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league.  And 
the  rather,  because  we  are  to  have  aid  from  Peloponnesus, 
who  every  wa}-  excel  these  men  in  military  sufficiency.  Nor 
should  you  think  that  yoyr  purpose  to  aid  neither,  as  being 
in  league  with  both,  is  either  just  in  respect  of  us,  or  aafe 
for  yourselves.  For  it  is  not  so  ju»t  in  substance,  as  it  is 
in  tlie  pretence.  For  if  through  want  of  your  aid  the  as- 
sailed perish,  and  the  assailant  become  victor,  what  do  yoa 
by  your  neutrality  but  leave  the  safety  of  the  one  undefend- 
ed, and  suffer  the  other  to  do  evil  ?  Whareas  it  were  more 
noble  in  you,  by  joining  with  the  wronged,  and  with  your 
kindred,  both  to  defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  and 
keep  the  Athenians  as  your  friends,  from  an  act  of  injustice. 
To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that  to  demonstrate 
plainly  to  you,  or  to  any  other,  the  thing  you  already  know, 
is  no  hard  mattery  but  we  pray  you,  and  withal,  if  vou 
reject  our  words,  we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians, 
who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  asjainst 
ws,  you  that  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if 
they  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counseU  that  tkev  da 
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it,  yet  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of  it.  And  for  the 
prize  of  their  victory,  they  will  have  none  other  but  even 
the  authors  of  their  victory.  But  if  the  victory  fall  unto 
us,  even  you  also,  the  cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  un- 
dergo the  penalty.  Consider  therefore  now,  and  take  your 
choice,  whether  you  will  have  servitude  without  the  present 
danger,  or  saving  yourselves  with  us,  both  avoid  the  dis- 
honour of  having  a  master,  and  escape  our  enmity,  which 
is  likely  otherwise  to  be  lasting.    Thus  spake  Hermocrates. 

After  him,  Euphemus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians, 
spake  thus : 

The  Oration  of  Euphemus. 

Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our  former  league, 
yet  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the  Syracusian,  it  will  be 
necessary  we  speak  something  here  of  the  right  of  our  do- 
minion. And  the  greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath 
himself  given,  in  that  he  said  the  lonians  were  ever  enemies 
to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true.  For  being  lonians,  we 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  means  or  other  hovr 
best  to  free  ourselves  from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians 
that  are  Dorians,  more  in  number  than  vve,  and  dwelling 
near  us.  After  the  Medan  war,  having  gotten  us  a  navy, 
we  were  delivered  thereby  from  the  command  and  leading 
of  the  Lacedajmonians  ;  there  being  no  cause  why  they 
should  rather  be  leaders  of  us  than  we  of  them,  save  only 
tliat  they  were  then  the  stronger.  And  when  we  were 
made  commanders  of  those  Grecians  which  before  lived 
under  the  king,  vve  took  upon  us  the  government  of  them; 
because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our  hands  to  der 
fend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be  the  less  subjectjo 
the  Peloponnesians.  And  to  say  truth,  we  subjected  the 
lonians  and  islanders,  (whom  the  Syracusians  say  we  brought 
into  bondage,  being  our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause  : 
for  they  came  with  the  Medes  against  ours  their  mother 
city,  and  for  fear  of  losing  their  wealth,  durst  not  revolt  as 
we  did,  that  abandoned  our  very  city.  But  as  they  were 
content  to  serve,  so  they  would  have  imposed  the  same 
condition  upon  us.  For  these  causes  we  took  upon  us  our 
dominion  over  them,  both  as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that 
we  brought  the  greatest  fleet  and  promptest  courage  to  the 
service  of  the  Grecians  ;  whereas  they  with  the  like  prompt- 
ness in  favour  of  the  Medes,  did  us  hurt;  and  also  as  being 
desirous  to  procure  ourselves  a  strength  agains.t  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.    And  follow  any  other  we  will  not,  seeing  we 
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alone  have  pulled  down  the  barbarian,  (and  therefore  have 
light  to  command)  or  at  least  have  put  ourselves  into 
danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Peloponnesians,  than 
of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our  own  besides.  Now  to 
seek  means  for  ones  own  preservation  h  a  thing  unblamable. 
And  as  it  is  for  our  own  safeties  cause  that  we  are  now  here, 
so  also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable  for  you. 
Which  we  will  make  plain,  from  those  verj-  things  which 
they  accuse,  and  you  as  most  formidable  suspect  iis 
of;  being  assured  that  such  as  suspect  with  vehement 
fear,  though  they  may  be  won  for  the  present  with  the 
iweetness  of  an  oration,  yet  when  the  matter  comes  to 
performance,  will  then  do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn. 
We  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  dominion  yonder  upoti 
fear  ;  and  that  upon  the  same  cause  we  come  hither  now  by 
the  help  of  our  friends,  to  assure  the  cities  here,  and  not  to 
bring  you  into  subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it. 

And  let  no  man  object  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those  that 
are  nothing  to  us.  For  as  long  as  you  be  preserved,  and 
able  to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians,  we  shall  be  the 
less  annoyed  by  their  sending  offerees  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
And  in  this  point  you  are  very  much  unto  us.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  meet  also  that  we  replant  the  Leontines,  not  to 
subject  them,  as  their  kindred  in  Euboea,  but  to  make  them 
as  puissant  as  we  can  ;  that  being  near,  they  may  from  their 
own  territory  weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For 
as  for  our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies 
without  their  help.  And  the  Chalcidean,  (whom  having 
made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusian  said,  we  absurdly 
pretend  to  vindicate  into  liberty  here)  is  most  benefidal  to 
«s  there  without  arms,  paying  money  only  ;  but  the  Leon- 
tines,  and  other  our  friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to 
us,  when  they  are  most  in  liberty. 

Now  to  a  tyrant,  or  city  that  reigneth,  nothing  can  be 
thought  absurd,  if  profitable,  nor  any  man  a  friend  that 
may  not  be  trusted  to.  Friend«or  enemy  he  must  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our 
benefit  not  to  weaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strertgth 
lo  weaken  our  enemies.  This  you  must  needs  believe,  in  as 
much  as  yonder  also,  we  so  command  over  our  confederates, 
as  every  of  them  may  be  most  useful  to  us.  The  Chians 
and  Methymnaians  redeem  their  Uberty  with  providing-  us 
some  gallies :  the  most  of  t"he  rest  with  a  tribute  of  money 
somewhat  more  pressing.  Some  again  of  our  confederates 
are  absolutely  free,  nolwithstandin'g  that  they  be  islanders, 
and  easy  to  be  subdued.     The  reason  whej-eof  is  this,  they 

c  c 
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are  situate  in  places  commodious  about  Peloponnesus.     It  is 
probable  therefore  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  afiairs, 
as  shall  be  most  for  our  own  turn,   and  most  according  to 
our  ftar  (as   we  told  you)  of  the  Syracusians.     For  they 
aftect  a  dominion  over  you;  and  having  by  advantage  of 
your  suspicion  of  us,  drawn    you  to  their  side,  will  them- 
selves by  force,  or  (if  we   go  home  without  effect)  by  your 
want  of  friends,  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily.     Which, 
if  you  join  with  them,  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass.    For 
neither  will  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring  so  great  forces  again 
together,  nor  will  the  Syracusians  want  strength  to  subdue 
you  if  we  be  absent.     Him  that  ihinketh  otherwise,  the 
thing  itself  convinceth:  for  when  you  called  us  in  to  aid 
you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pretended  was  only  this,  that  if 
we  neglected  you  the  Syracusians  would  subdue  you,  and 
we  thereby  should  participate  of  the  danger.     And  it  were 
unjust  that  the  argument  you  would  needs  have  to  prevail 
then  with  us,  should  now  have  no  effect  with  yourselves  ;  or 
that  you  should  be  jealous  of  the  much  strength  we  bring 
against  the  power   of  the  Syracusians,  when  much  rather 
vou  would  give  the  less  ear  unto  them.     We  cannot  so 
much  as  stay  here  without  you  ;  and  if  becoming  perfidious, 
we  should  subdue  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold 
them;    both    in   respect  of    the   length   of    the   voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means    of  guarding  them,  because  they 
hn  great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of  the  continent. 
Whereas  they,    not  lodged  near  you  in  a  camp,  but  inha- 
bitino-  near  you  in  a  city  of  greater  power  than  this  of  ours, 
will  be  always  watching  their  advantages  against  you  :  and 
when  an  opportunity  shall  be  off'ered  against  any  of  your 
cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip.     This  they  have  already 
made   to  appear,   both  in  their   proceedings   agamst  the 
Leontines,   and  also   otherwise.     And  yet  have  these  the 
face  to  move  you  against  us  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have 
hitherto  kept  Sicily'from  falling  into  their  hands.     But  we 
on   the  other   side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety, 
and   pray  you  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we  both  of 
us  hold  from  one  another  at  this  present,  but  to  consider 
that  they  by  their  own  number  have  way  to  you  always, 
though  without  confederates,  whereas  you  shall  seldom  have 
so  great  an  aid  again  to  resist  them.     Which  if  through 
your  jealousy  you  suff'er  to  go  away  without  eff'ect;  or  if  it 
miscarry,  you  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least  part  of  the 
tame,   when  their  coming  can -no  more  do  you  jjood.     Bui 
(Camarinaeans)  be  neither  you  nor  others,  moved  with  their 
calumnies.     We  have  told  you  the  very  truth  why  we  are 
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suspected  ;  and  summarily  we  will  tell  it  you  again,  claim- 
ing to  prevail  with  you  thereby.  We  say  we  command 
yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey,  and  we  assert  into  liberty 
the  cities  here,  lest  else  we  should  be  harmed  by  them. 
Many  things  we  are  forced  to  be  doing,  because  many 
things  we  have  to  beware  of.  And  both  now  and  before 
we  came  not  uncalled,  but  called  as  confederates  to  such  of 
you  as  suffer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of  what 
we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were  now  hard  to 
do)  to  divert  us  ;  but  as  far  as  this  busy  humour  and  fashion  of 
ours  may  be  for  your  own  service,  so  far  take  and  use  it. 
And  think  not  the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.     For  in  ull 

f)laces,  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he  that 
ooketh  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  contriveth  to  do  wrong, 
by  the  obviousness  of  the  hope  that  the  one  hath  of  our 
aid,  and  of  the  fear  that  the  other  hath  of  their  own  danger 
if  we  should  come,  are  brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to 
moderation  against  his  will,  the  other  into  safety,  without 
his  trouble  Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present 
common  both  to  us  that  require  it,  and  to  yourselves.  But 
do  as  others  use  to  do;  come  with  us,  and  instead  of  de- 
fending yourselves  always  against  the  Syracusians,  take  your 
turn  once,  and  put  them  to  their  guard  as  they  have  dune 

TOU. 

Thus  spake  Euphemus. 

The  Camarinaeans  stood  thus  affected :  they  bare  good 
will  to  the  Athenians,  save  that  tbey  thought  to  subjugate 
Sicily  ;  and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the  Syracusians  about 
their  borders.  Yet  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  Sy- 
racusians that  were  near  them  might  as  well  get  the  victory 
as  the  other,  they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few 
horse,  and  also  now  resolved  for  the  future  to  help  the 
Syracusians,  but  underhand,  and  as  sparingly  as  was  possi- 
ble; and  withal  that  they  might  no  less  seem  to  favour  the 
Athenians  than  the  Syracusians,  especially  after  tliey  had 
won  a  battle,  to  give  for  the  present  an  equal  answer  unto 
both.  So  after  deliberation  had  they  answered  thus:  that 
for  as  much  as  they  that  warred  we're  both  of  them  their 
confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their  oath, 
for  the  present  to  give  "aid  to  neither.  And  so  the  ambas- 
sadors of  both  sides  went  their  ways :  and  the  Syracusians 
uade  preparation  for  the  war  by  themselves. 

The  Athe.uisins  being  encamped  at  Naxus,  treated   with. 
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the  Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  they  might  to 
their  side.  Of  whom,  such  as  inhabited  the  plain  and 
were  subject  to  the  Syracusians,  for  the  most  part  held 
off,  but  they  that  dwelt  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the 
island,  being  a  free  people,  and  ever  before  dwelling  in 
villages,  presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians,  and  brought 
corn  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money.  To 
those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with  their  army, 
and  some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and  others  they  hindered 
from  receiving  the  aids  and  garrisons  of  the  Syracusians, 
And  having  brought  their  fleet  from  Naxus,  where  it  had 
been  all  the  winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter 
at  CaUna,  and  re-erectcd  their  camp  formerly  burnt  by  the 
Syracusians. 

They  sent  a  galley  to  Carthage  to  procure  amity  and 
"what  help  they  could  from  thence;  and  into  Hetruria, 
because  some  cities  there  had  of  their  own  accord  promised 
to  take  their  parts.  They  sent  likewise  to  the  Siculi  about 
them,  and  to  Egesta,  appointing  them  to  send  in  all  the 
horse  they  could,  and  make  ready  bricks  and  iron,  and 
whatsoever  else  was  necessary  for  a  siege,  and  every  other 
thing  they  needed,  as  intending  to  fall  in  hand  with  the 
tfar  early  the  next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  which  were  sent  to  Corintk 
and  Lacedaemon,  as  they  sailed  by,  endeavoured  also  to 
move  the  Italians  to  a  regard  of  this  action  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Being  come  to  Corinth  they  spake  unto  them,  and 
demanded  aid  upon  the  title  of  consanguinity.*  Tho 
Corinthians  having  forthwith  for  their  own  part  decreed 
cheerfully  to  aid  them,  sent  also  ambassadors  from  them- 
selves along  with  these  to  Laced a?mon,  to  help  them  to 
persuade  the  Lacedaemonians  both  to  make  a  more  open 
war  against  the  Athenians  at  home,  and  to  send  some  forces 
also  into  Sicily. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at  Lace- 
daemon from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also  there  with  his 
fellow  fugitives ;  who  presently  upon  their  escape,  passed 
over  from  Thuria  first  to  Cyllene  the  haven  of  the  Eleans 
in  a  ship,  and  afterwards  went  thence  to  Lacedaimon, 
sent  for  by  the  Lacediemonians  themselves  under  public 
security  ;  for  he  feared  them  for  his  doings  about  Mantinea. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Corinthians,  Syracusians,  and  Alcibiades,  made  all  of 
them  the  same  request,     ^«ow  the  Ephores  and  magistrates 

*  Coriutk  was  tb*  »«th«r  city  of  Syrac»s«. 
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though  intending  to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  ta 
hinder  them  from  comfK)unding  with  the  Athenians,  being 
yet  not  forward  to  send  ihem  aid,  Alcibiades  stood  forth, 
and  sharpened  the  Lacedaemonians,  inciting  them  with 
words  to  thi»  effect  : 

The  Oration  of  Ahibiades. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something  first  concerning 
mine  own  accusation,  lest  through  jealousy  of  me  you  bring 
a  prejudicate  ear  to  the  common  business.  My  ancestors 
having  on  a  certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  of  re- 
ceiving you,*  I  wivs  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again, 
and  shewed  you  all  possible  respect,  both  otherwise,  aud  iu 
the  matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylus.f  Whilst  I  persisted  iu 
my  good  will  to  you,  being  to  make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by 
tJ eating  the  same  with  my  adversaries,  you  invested  them 
with  authority,  and  me  with  disgf-ace.  Tor  which  cause, 
if  in  applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  Mantinsans  and 
Argives,  or  in  any  thing  else  I  did  you  hurt,  I  did  it  justly. 
And  if  any  man  here  were  causelessly  angry  with  me  then 
when  he  suflcred,  let  him  now  be  content  again,  whea 
he  knows  tiie  true  cause  of  the  same.  Or  if  any  man  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  inclining  to  the  people,  let  him 
acknov/lcge  that  therein  also  he  is  ofi'ended  without 
a  cause.  For  we  have  been  always  enemies  to  ty- 
rants, and  what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  tailed  the 
people ;  and  from  thence  hath  continued  our  adhe- 
rence to  the  multitude.  Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow  the 
present  course ;  nevertheless  we  have  endeavoured  to  be 
more  moderate  than  suiteth  with  the  now  headstrong  hu 
mour  of  the  people.  But  others  there  have  been  both, 
formerly  and  now,  that  have  incited  the  common  people 
to  worse  things  than  1,  and  they  are  those  that  have  also 
driven  out  me.  But  as  for  us,  when  we  had  the  charge 
of  thfc  whole,  we  thought  it  reason,  by  what  form  it  was 
grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and  in  which  we  received 
it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it.  For  though  such  of  us  as 
have  judgment,  do  know  well  enough  what  the  democracy 
is,  and  I  no  less  than  another,  (insomuch  as  1  could 
inveigh  against  it,  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing  can 

*  Tlfi^tiiai.  The  Lacedatmcniau  ambassadors  tbat  came  at  any  time  to 
Athens,  wore  entertained  by  his  ancestors;  this  was  the  office  vUicb  they 
after,  upon  a  quarrel,  renounced,  and  Alcibiades  sought  to  repair. 

•)■  He  favoured  their  prisooers  takea  there,  and  iroprisoneu  at  At&ens. 
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be  said  that  is  new)  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change  it, 
when  you  our  enemies  were  so  near  us.  Thus  stands  the 
matter  touching  my  own  accusation.  And  concerning 
what  we  are  to  consult  ot"  both  you  and  1,  if  I  know  any 
thing  which  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now.  We  made  this 
voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue  the  Sicilians ; 
after  them,  the  Italians ;  after  them,  to  assay  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  and  Carthage  itself.  If  these,  or  most  of  these 
cnterprizes  succeeded,  then  next  we  would  have  undertaken 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek  forces 
there,  and  with  many  mercenary  barbarians,  Iberians,  and 
others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be  the  most  warlike  of 
the  barbarians  that  are  now.  We  should  also  have  built 
many  gallies,  besides  these  which  we  have  already,  (there 
being  plenty  of  timber  in  Italy)  with  the  which  besieging 
Peloponnesus  round,  and  also  taking  the  cities  thereof  with 
our  land  forces,  upon  such  occasions  as  should  arise  from 
the  land,  some  by  assault,  and  some  by  siege,  we  hoped 
easily  to  have  debellcd  it,  and  afterwards  to  have  gotten  the 
dominion  of  all  Greece.  As  for  money  and  corn  to  facilitate 
some  points  of  this,  the  places  we  should  have  conquered 
there,  besides  what  here  we  should  have  found,  would 
sufficiently  have  furnished  us. 

Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth  it,  you  have 
heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet  now  gone,  and  which 
the  generals  there,  as  far  as  they  can,  will  also  put  in  ex-^ 
eculion. 

Understand  next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder 
cannot  possibly  hold  out.     For  the  Sicilians,  thougli  inex- 
pert, if  many   of  them  unite,  may   well   subsist,-  but  that 
the    Syracusians   alone,    with  their  whole    power   already 
beaten,  and  withal  kept  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  should 
withstand   the  forces  of  the  Athenians  already  there,  is  a 
thing  impossible.     And  if  their  city  should   be   taken,  all 
Sicily  is  had,  and  soon  after  Italy  also,  and  the  danger  from 
thence,  •which  I  foretold  3'ou,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell 
upon  you.     Lot  no  man   therefore  think  that  lie  now  con- 
gulteth  of  Sicily  onl}',  but  also  of  Peloponnesus,  unless  this^  be 
done  with  speed.     Let  the  army  you    send  be  of  such,  as 
being  aboard,  may  row,  and  landing,  presently  be  armed. 
And  (which  I  think  more  profitable  than  the  army  itself) 
send  a  Spartan  for  commander,  boUi  to  train  the  soldiers 
j^lready  tliere,  and   to  com])cl   unto  it  such  as  refuse.     For 
thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the  more  encouraged,  and 
such  ns  be  dopbtful,  come  to  you  with  the  more  assurance. 
It  were  also  good  to  make  war  more   openly  upon  them 
here,   that  the    Syracusians  seeing   ycur  care,  may    Xhp 
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rather  hold  out,  and  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send  sup- 
ply to  their  army.  You  ought  likewise  to  fortify  Decelea, 
in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thing  which  the  Athenians 
themselves  most  fear,  and  reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have 
not  yet  tasted  in  this  war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy 
most,  is  to  know  certainly  what  he  most  feareth,  and  to 
bring  the  same  upon  him.  For  in  reason  a  man  therefore 
feareth  a  things  most,  as  having  the  precisest  knovyledge  of 
what  will  most  hurt  him.  As  for  the  commodities  which 
yourselves  shall  reap,  and  deprive  the  enemy  of  by  so  forti- 
fying, letting  much  pass,  I  will  sum  you  up  the  principal. 
Whatsoever  the  territory  is  furnislied  withal,  will  come 
most  of  it  unto  you,  partiv  taken,  and  partly  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. The  revenue  of  tne  silver  mines  m  Laurium,  and 
whatsoever  other  profit  they  have  from  their  land,*  or 
from  their  courts  of  justice,  will  presently  be  lost.  And 
which  is  worst,  their  confederates  will  be  remiss  in  bringin<r 
in  their  revenue,  and  will  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  if 
they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  the  utmost. 

That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  act  speedily  and  ear- 
nestly, (men  of  I^cedaimon)  it  restelh  only  in  yourselves: 
for  Tarn  confident,  and  I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  these 
things  are  possible  to  be  done.  Now  1  must  crave  this, 
that  I  be  neither  the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once 
been  thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  go  now  amongst 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same,  against  it;  nor  yet  mis- 
trusted as  one  that  speaketh  with  the  zeal  of  a  fugitive. 
For  though  1  fly  from  the  malice  of  them  that  drove  me 
out,  I  shall  not  (if  you  take  my  counsel)  fly  your  profit. 
Nor  are  you  enemies  so  much,  who  have  hurt  but  your 
enemies,  as  they  are,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends. 
I  love  not  my  country  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  hav- 
ing lived  in  safety  in  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  1  do  herein 
go  against  any  country  of  mine,  but  that  I  far  rather  seek 
to  recover  the  co.Mntry  I  have  not.  And  he  is  truly  a  lover 
of  his  country,  not  that  refuseth  to  iu\ade  the  country  he 
hath  wrongfully  lost,  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  in  it,  as 
by  any  means  he  can,  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it.  1  de- 
sire you  therefore,  (Lacedaemonians)  to  make  use  of  my 
service,  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour,  confidently  seeing 
you  know,  (according  to  the  common  saying,)  it"  I  did  hurt 
)ou  much  when  I  was  your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much 
when  I  am  your  friend.     And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I 

*  As  fees  and  fines,  which  would  reasc  in  tbe  towns  abroad,  the  eDemy 
coatinually  lying  upon  them,  or  not  on  ablu  lo  t/«i  conveyed  lo  lli<i  city. 
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know  the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours. 
And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon  a  matter 
of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you  think  not  much  to 
send  an  army  both  into  Sicily  and  Attica,  as  well  to  pre- 
serve the  great  matters  that  are  there,  with  the  presence  of 
a  small  part  of  your  force,  as  also  to  pull  down  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,  both  present  and  to  come;  and  after- 
wards to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have  the  leading 
of  all  Greece  ;  not  forced,  but  voluntary,  and  with  their 
good  alFection. 

Thus  spakfe  Alcibiades. 

And  the  Lacedeemonians,  though  before  this  they  had  a 
purpose  of  their  own  accord,  to  send  an  army  against 
Athens,  but  had  delayed  and  neglected  itj  yet  when  these 
particulars  were  delivered  by  him,  they  were  a  great  deal 
the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  conceiving  that  what  they 
had  heard,  was  from  one  that  evidently  knew  it.  Insomuch 
as  they  had  set  their  minds  already  upon  the  fortifying  at 
Decelea,  and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours  into  Sicily 
for  the  present.  And  having  assigned  Gylippus  the  son  of 
Cleandridas  unto  the  Syracusian  ambassadors  for  chief 
commander,  they  willed  him  to  consider  both  with  them 
and  the  Corinthians,  how  best  (for  their  present  means)  and 
with  greatest  speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto 
them  in  Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  Corinthians 
to  send  him  two  gallies  presently  to  Asine,  and  to  furnish 
the  rest  they  meant  to  send,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  sail 
when  occasion  should  serve.  This  agreed  upon,  they  c\e^ 
parted  from  Lacedaemon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  galley  arrived  at  Athens,  which 
the  generals  sent  home  for  money  and  horsemen.  And  the 
Athenians  upon  hearin,g,  decreed  to  send  both  provision 
«nd  horsemen  to  the  army.  So  the  winter  ended,  and  the 
seventeenth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  XV  III. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  ne.xt  spring,  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and  sailed  by  the  coast  to 
IMegara  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  whereof  in  the  time  of  the 
tyrant  Gelon,  the  Syracusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had 
driven  out,  and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves. — 
Landing  here  they  wasted  the  iields,  and  having  assaulted 
a  certain  small  fortress  of  the  Syracusians,  not  taking  it. 
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they  "vvent  presently  back  part  by  land  and  part  by  sea,  untQ 
the  river  Tereas.  And  landing  again  in  the  plain  fields, 
wasted  the  same,  and  burnt  up  their  com  ;  and  lighting  oa 
<ome  Syracusians,  not  many^  they  slew  some  of  them  :  and 
having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again  aboard  their  gallies. 
Thence  they  returned  to  Catana,  and  took  in  victual.  Then 
with  their  whole  army  thev  went  to  Ceotoripa,  a  small  cilj 
of  the  Siculi,  which  yielding  on  composition,  they  depart- 
ed, and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  corn  of  the  Inessieans 
and  the  Hyblreans.  Being  come  again  to  Catana,  they  find 
there  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  arrived  from  Athens, 
without  horses,  though  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing 
to  have  horses  there  ;  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback^  and 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

The  same  spring  the  Laceda?monians  led  forth  their  arm j 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  Cleonae  ;  but  an  earth- 
quake happening,  they  went  home  again.  But  the  Argives 
invaded  the  territory  of  Thyrea,  confining  on  their  own, 
and  took  a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
they  sold  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  talents.* 

Not  long  after,  the  commons  of  Thespiae  set  upon  Ihein 
that  had  the  government;  but  not  prevailing,  were  part  ap- 
prehended, and  part  escaped  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  hav- 
ing also  aided  them. 

The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent  to  them  from  Athens,  and 
that  they  were  ready  now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving 
that  if  the  Athenians  got  not  Epijwla^,  a  rock}'  ground, 
and  lying  just  against  the  city,  they  would  not  be  able 
though  masters  of  the  field  to  lake  in  the  city  with  a  wall ; 
intended  therefore,  lest  the  ejiemy  should  come  secretly 
up,  to  keep  the  passages  by  which  there  was  access  unto  it, 
with  a  guard.  For  the  rest  of  the  place  is  to  the  out-side 
high  and  steep,  falling  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  on  the 
in-side  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it  is  called  by  the 
Syracusians,  Epipolae,  because  it  lieth  above  the  level  of 
the  rest.  The  Syracusians  coming  out  of  the  city  with 
their  whole  power  into  a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Anapus,  betimes  in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocratcs  and  his 
fellow-commanders  had  already  received  their  charge)  were 
there  taking  a  view  of  their  arms  ;  but  first  they  had  set 
apart  seven  hundred  men  of  arms,  under  the  leading  of  Dio- 
milus,  an  outlaw  of  Andros,  both  to  guard  Epipolae,  and 
to   be   ready   together  quickly   upon  any  other  occasioa 

♦  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  sterlisg. 
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wherein  there  might  be  use  of  their  service.  The  Athe- 
nians the  day  following,  having  been  already  mustered, 
came  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forces,  and  landed  their 
soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or  seven  furlongs  from 
EpipolsB,  unperceived,  and  laid  their  navy  at  anchor  under 
Thapsus.  Thapsus  is  almost  an  island,  lying  out  into  the 
sea,  and  joined  to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  far 
from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  And  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Athenians  having  made  a,  palisado  across  the 
said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet.  But  the  land  soldiers  marched 
at  high  speed  toward  Epipote,  and  got  up  by  Euryalus  be- 
fore the  Syracusians  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the 
meadow  where  they  were  mustering.  Nevertheless  they 
came  on,  every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  not  only 
Diomilus  with  his  seven  hundred,  but  the  rest  also.  They 
had  no  less  to  go  from  the  meadow  than  twenty-five  furlongs, 
before  they  could  reach  the  enemy  :  the  Syracusians  there- 
fore coming  up  in  this  manner,  and  thereby  defeated  m 
battle  at  Epipolae,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.  But 
Diomilus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  or  the  rest.  The 
Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to  the 
Syracusians  the  bodies  of  their  dead  under  truce,  and  came 
down  the  next  day  to  the  city.  But  when  none  came  out 
to  give  them  battle,  they  retired  again,  and  built  a  fort 
upon  Labdalum,  in  tjae  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of  Epi- 
polae, on  the  side  that  looketh  towards  Megara,  for  a  place 
to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  in  when  they  went  out 
either  to  fight  or  to  work. 

Not  long  after  there  came  unto  them  from  Egesta,  three 
hundred  horsemen ;  and  from  the  Siculi,  namely  the  Nax- 
ians  and  some  others,  about  one  hundred  ;  and  the  Athenians 
had  of  their  own  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  for  which  they  had 
horses,  part  from  the  Egestaeans  and  Cataneans,  and  part 
they  bought.  So  that  they  had  together  in  tiie  whole,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.  Having  put  a  guard  into  Lab- 
dalum, the  Athenians  went  down  to  Syca,*  and  raised  there 
a  wall  in  circle  very  quickly,  so  that  they  struck  a  terror 
into  the  Syracusians  with  the  celerity  of  the  work.  Who 
therelbre  coming  forth,  intended  to  have  given  them  battle, 
and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  the  matter.  But  when 
the  armies  were  one  set  against  the  other,  the  Syracusian 
generals  perceiving  their  own  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not 
easily  to  be  embattled,  led  them  again  into  the  city,  save 

♦  Tyca,  or  Tycha,  it  was  a  Temple  of  Fo^-tune^  part  of  the  city  of  Sym-i 
fuse, 
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only  a  certain  part  of  their  horsemen,  which  staying,  kept 
the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone,  and  straggUng  ftir 
abroad  from  their  camp.  But  the  Athenians  with  one  squad- 
ron of  men  of  arms,  together  with  their  whole  number  of 
horse,  charged  the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  Of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a 
trophy  for  this  battle  of  horse. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work  upon  their  wall, 
to  the  north  side  of  their  circular  wall,  some  building,  and 
some  fetching  stone  and  timber,  which  they  still  laid  down 
toward  the  place  called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  which  the 
wall  should  come,  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the  grea^ 
haven  to  the  other  sea.  The  Syracusians,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  their  generals,  and  principally  of  Hermo- 
crates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with  their  whole 
power  against  the  Athenians  any  more,  but  thought  fit 
rather  in  the  way  where  the  Athenians  were  to  bring 
their  wall,  to  raise  a  counter-wall,  which  if  they  could 
but  do,  before  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it 
would  exclude  their  further  building.  And  if  the  Athe- 
nians should  set  upon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they 
might  send  part  of  their  army  to  defend  it,  and  prae-occu- 
pate  the  accesses  to  it  with  a  palisado.  And  if  tliey  would 
come  with  their  whole  army  to  hinder  them,  then  must 
they  also^be  forced  to  let  their  own  work  stand  still.  There- 
fore they  carnc  out,  ard  beginning  at  their  own  cit}',  tlrev^ 
a  cross  wall  beneath  the  circular  fortification  of  the  Athe-* 
nians,  and  set  wooden  turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  oliAe 
trees  which  thev  felled  in  the  crround  belonirino:  to  the  tern- 
pie.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yet  come  about  into  the 
great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  the  Syracusians  were  masters 
of  the  places  near  the  sea  ;  and  the  Athenians  brouglit 
their  provision  to  the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

The  Syracusians,  when  they  thought  both  their  palisado 
and  wall  sufficient,  and  considering  that  the  Athenians 
came  not  to  impeach  them  in  the  work,  as  they  that  feared 
to  divide  their  army,  and  to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be 
fought  withal,  and  that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their 
own  wall,  wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  one  squa- 
dron for  a  guard  of  their  works,  and  retired  with  the  rest 
into  the  city.  And  the  Athenians  cut  ofF  the  pipes  of  their 
conduits,  by  which  their  water  to  drink  was  conveyed  unde? 
ground  into  the  town. 

And  having  observed  also,  that  about  noon  the  Svracii- 
sians  kept  within  their  tents,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
filso  gone  into  the  city,  and  that  such  as  were  remaining  at 
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the  palisado  kept  but  negligent  watch,  they  commanded 
three  hundred  chosen  men  of  arms,  and  certain  others  pick- 
ed out  and  armed  from  amongst  the  unaro^ed,  to  run  sud- 
denly to  that  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusians.  The  rest  of 
tlie  ^rmy  divided  in  two,  went  one  part  with  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals to  stop  the  succour  which  might  be  sent  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  other  with  the  other  general  to  the  palisado,  next 
to  the  gate  of  the  counter-wall.  The  three  hundred  as- 
saulted and  took  the  palisado  ;  the  guard  whereof  forsaking 
it,  lied  within  the  wall  into  the  temple  ground,  and  with 
them  entered  also  their  pursuers,  hut  after  they  were  in 
were  beaten  out  again  by  the  Syracusians^  and  some  slain 
both  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.  Then 
the  whole  army  went  back  together,  and  pulled  down  the 
wall,  and  plucked  up  the  palisado,  the  pales  whereof  they 
carried  with  them  to  their  camp,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The 
next  day  the  Athenians  beginning  at  their  circular  wali^ 
built  onwards  to  that  crag  over  the  marishes,  which  on  that 
part  of  Epipolae,  iooketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which 
the  way  to  the  haven  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the 
plain  and  marish  was  the  shortest.  As  this  was  doing,  the 
Syracusians  came  out  again,  and  made  another  palisada, 
beginning  at  the  city,  through  the  middle  of  the  marish, 
and  a  ditch  at  the  side  of  it  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from 
bringing  their  wail  to  the  sea.  But  the  Athenians,  when 
they  had  finished  their  work,  as  far  as  to  the  crag,  as- 
saulted the  palisado  and  trench  of  the  Syracusians  again.—* 
And  having  commanded  their  galiies  to  be  brought  about 
from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven  of  Syracusa,  about 
break  of  day,  went  straight  down  into  the  plain  ;  and  pass- 
ing through  the  marish,  where  the  ground  was  clay,  and  tirm- 
e^t,  and  partly  upon  boards  and  planks,  won  both  the  trench 
and  palisado,  all  but  a  small  part,  betimes  in  the  n>orning, 
and  the  rest  not  long  after.  And  here  also  they  fought,  and 
the  victory  fell  to  the  Athenians.  The  Syracusians,  those 
of  the  right  wing  iied  to  the  city,  and  they  of  the  left  to 
the  river.  The,  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians,  desiring 
to  cut  off  their  passage,  marched  at  high  speed  towards  the 
bridge*  ;  but  the  Syracusians  fearing  to  be  prevented  (for 
most  of  the  horsemen  were  in  this  number)  set  upon  the^e 
three  hundred,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  drove  them  up- 
on the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  following,  affright- 
jed  also  the  foremost  guard  of  the  wing.  Lamachus  seeing 
^his,  came   to  aid  them  with  a  few  archers  from  the  left 

*  The  bridge  of  the  river  Anapns. 
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wing  of  their  own,  and  with  ail  the  Argives,  and  passing 
xjver  a  certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was  deserted 
and  slain,  with  some  six  or  seven  more.  These  the  Svra- 
cusians  hastily  snatched  up,  and  carried  into  a  place  of  safe- 
ty beyond  the  river.  And  when  thej-  saw  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  army  coming  towards  them  they  departed.  In  the 
mean  time  they  that  tied  at  first  to  the  city,  seeing  iiovr 
things  went  on,  took  heart  again,  and  re-embatdeti  them- 
selves against  the  same  Athenians  that  stood  ranged  against 
them  before,  and  withal  sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army 
against  the  circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians  upoa 
Epipolae  ;  supposing  to  find  it  without  def^^ndants,  and  so  to 
take  it.  And  they  took  and  demolished  the  out-work  ten 
clethers*  in  length  ;  but  the  circle  itself  was  defended  by 
J^Jicias,  who  chanced  to  beleft  within  it  for  infirmity.  For 
he  commanded  his  servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  ei>gines, 
and  whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall,  knowing 
there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save  themselves  for 
want  of  men.  And  it  fell  out  accordingly.  For  by  reason 
of  this  fire  they  came  no  nearer,  but  retired.  For  the 
Athenians  having  by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  be- 
low, were  coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle  ;  and  their  gallies 
withal  (as  is  before-mentioned)  were  going  about  from  Tliaj>- 
sus  into  the  great  haven.  Which  they  above  perceiving, 
*peedily  made  away,  they,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Sy- 
racusians  into  the  city  :  with  opinion  that  they  could  no 
longer  hinder  them  whh  the  strength  they  now  had  from 
bringing  tlieir  wall  through  unto  the  sea.  After  this  the 
Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to  the  Syracu- 
sians  tlieir  dead,  under  truce ;  and  they  on  the  other  side 
delivered  to  the  Athenians  the  body  of  Lamachus,  and  ot' 
the  rest  slain  with  him.  And  their  whole  army,  both  land  and 
sea  forces  being  now  together,  they  began*  to  enclose  the 
Syracusians  with  a  double  wall,  from  Epipolee  and  the  rocks, 
unto  the  sea  side.  The  necessaries  of  the  army  were  sup- 
plied from  all  parts  of  Italy  :  and  many  of  theSicuii,  who 
before  stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  took  part 
now  with  the  Athenians,  to  whom  came  also  three  Pente- 
conteri  [long-boats  of  fifty  oars  apiece]  from  Hetruria; 
and  divers  otiier  ways  their  hopes  were  nourished.  For  the 
Syracusians  also,  when  there  came  no  help  from  Pelopon-r 
nesu«,  made  no  longer  account  to  subsist  by  war,  but  con- 

»  Ten  plethers,  six  hundred  and  eighty  cabitSj  a  plether  canlalnxjtj,  ac- 
t«»diaf  u  J>«ida4,  sixty-eight  ciibits.  j 
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ferred  both  amongst  themselves  and  with  Nicias,  of  compo- 
sition :  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the  sole  command  of  the 
army  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing  were  concluded, 
yet  many  things  (as  was  likely  with  men  perplexed,  and 
now  more  straightly  besieged  than  before)  were  propounded 
unto  Nicias,  and  more  amongst  themselves.  And  the  pre- 
sent ill  success  had  also  bred  some  jealousy  amongst  them, 
one  of  another.  And  they  discharged  the  generals  under 
whose  conduct  this  happened,  as  if  their  harm  had  come, 
either  from  their  unluckiness,  or  from  their  perfidiousness, 
and  chose  Heraclides,  Eucles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedaemon,  and  the 
Corinthian  gallies  were  ready  at  Leucas,  purposing  with 
all  .speed  to  go  over  into  Sicily.  But  when  terrible  reports 
came  unto  them  from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth, 
that  Syracuse  was  already  quite  enclosed,  Gylippus  had 
hope  of  Sicily  no  longer,  but  desiring  to  assure  Italy,  he 
and  Pythen  a  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic,  and  two  Co- 
iinthian  gallies,  with  all  speed  crossed  the  Ionic  sea  at  Ta* 
rentum.  And  the  Corinthians  were  to  man  ten  gallies  of 
their  own,  two  of  Leucas,  and  three  of  Ambracia,  and 
come  after.  Gylippus  went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thuria, 
as  ambassador,  by  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the 
city  of  Tarentum,  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he  put 
out  again  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  Passing  by 
the  Terinajan  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the  shore  ►(by  a  wind 
which  in  that  quarter  bloweth  strongly  against  the  north) 
and  driven  into. the  main  sea  ;  and  after  another  extreme 
tempest,  brought  in  again  into  Tarentum,  where  he  drew 
up  such  of  his  gallies  as  had  been  hurt  by  the  weather,  and 
repaired  them. 

Nicias  hearing  that  he  came,  contemned  the  small  num- 
ber of  his  gallies,  as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  suppos- 
ing them  furnished  as  for  piracy,  and  appointed  no  watck 
for  them  yet. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  Lacedaemonians- 
invaded  the  territor}-  of  Argos,  they  and  their  confederates, 
and  wasted  a  great  part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenian* 
aided  the  Argives  with  thirty  gullies,  which  most  apparently 
broke  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians- 
For  before,  they  went  out  from  Pylus  with  the  Argives  and 
Mantineans,  but  in  the  nature  of  free-booters ;  and  that 
also  not  into  Laconia,  but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 
Nay,  when  the  Argives  have  often  entreated  them  but 
•nly  to  land  with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  havhig  vvastei 
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never  so  little  of  their  territory  to  return,  they  would  not. 
But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  PythoJorus,  Laespodius, 
and  Demaratus,  ihey  landed  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus 
Liraera,  and  in  Prasia,  and  there  and  in  other  places  wasted 
the  country,  and  gave  unto  tne  Lacedaemonians  a  most  jus- 
tifiable cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After  this, 
the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos  with  their  gallies, 
and  the  Lacedemonians  gone  likewise  home,  the  Argives 
invaded  Phliasia,  and  when  they  had  wasted  part  of  then: 
territory,  and  killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 
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Gylippus  arriveth  at  St/racusf,  checheth  the  fortune  of  the  Athenians, 
and  cuiteth  off  their  works  with  a  couHterwall.  The  Laceda~ 
monians  invade  Attica,  and  fortify  Decelea.  The  confederate^ 
of  each  side  are  solicited  for  supplies  to  be  sent  to  Syracuse.  Two 
battles  fought  in  the  great  haven;  in  the  first  of  which  the  SyracU' 
siuns  are  beaten,  in  the  second,  superior :  Demosthenes  arriveth  with 
a  new  army,  and  attempting  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  Epipola  by 
night,  is  remised  with  great  slaughter  of  his  men.  They  fight  the 
third  time,  and  the  ^racusians  having  the  victory,  block  up  the  haven 
with  boats.  A  catalogue  of  the  confederates  on  each  side.  They 
fight  again  at  the  bars  of  the  haven,  where  the  Athenians  losing 
their  gallies,  prepare  to  march  away  by  land.  In  their  march  they 
are  afflicted,  beaten,  and  finally  subdued  by  the  Syracusians;  the 
death  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  and  misery  of  tJiC  captives  in 
the  quarry  ;  which  huppaud  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  war. 

C^YLIPPUSand  Pythen  having  repaired  their  gallies.  from 
TareniuiiJ,  went  along  the  coast  to  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
And  upon  certain  intelligence  now,  that  Syracuse  was  not 
wholly  enclosed,  but  that  coming  widi  an  army,  there  was 
entrance  still  by  Epipolse,  they  consulted  whether  it  were 
better  to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  ai)d  adventure  into 
the  town  by  sea;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  tirstto  go  to  Hiraera, 
and  then  taking  along  both  them  and  as  many  other  as 
they  could  get  to  their  side,  to  go  into  it  by  land. 
— And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  Himera;  the  rather 
because  the  four  Attic  gallies  which   Nicias    (thouoh  he 
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contemned  them  before)  had  now  when  he  heard  they  were 
at  Locri,  sent  to  wait   for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at 
Rhegium,     Having  prevented  this  guard,  they  crossed  the 
strait,    and    touching  at   Rhegium    and    Messana   by  the 
way,  came  to  Himera,     Being  there,  they  prevailed  so  far 
with  the  Himeracans,  that  they  not  only  followed  them  to 
the  war  themselves,  but  also  furnished  with  armour,  such  of 
GyUppus's  andPythen's  mariners  as  wanted.  For  at  Himera 
they  had  drawn  thcrr  gallies  to  land.     They  likewise  sent 
to  the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  at  a  place  assigned  with 
their  whole  army.     The  Geloans  also,   and  other  of  the 
Siculi,  promised  to  send  them  forces,  though   not  many ; 
being  much  the  willinger  to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that 
Archonidas  was  lately  dead,  who  reigning  over^some  of  the 
Siculi  in  those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power, 
was  friend  to  the  Athenians,   and  also  for  that  Gylippus 
seemed  to  come  from  Lacedaemon  with  a  good   will  to  the 
business-     Gylippus  taking  with  him  of  his  own  mariners 
■and  sea  soldiers,  for  whom  he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most, 
seven  hundred,  and  Himerajans  with  armour,  and  without, 
in  the  whole  one  thousand,  and  one  hundred  horse,  and 
some  light-armed  Selinuntians  with  some  few   horse  of  the 
Geloan.?,   and  of  the   Siculi    in  all,   about   one    thousand, 
marched  with  these  towards  Syracuse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corinthians,  with  the  rest  of  their 
gallies,  putting  to  sea  from  Leucas,  made  after  as  they  were, 
every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  and  Gongylus  one  of 
the  Corinthian  commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  fortli, 
arrived  first  at  Syracuse  with  one  galley,  and  but  a  little 
before  the  coming  of  Gylippus.     And  finding  them  ready 
to  call  an  assembly  about  an  end  of  the  war,  he  hindered 
them  from  it,  and  put  them  into  heart,  relating  both  how 
the  rest  of  the  gallies  were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus  the 
son   of  Cleandridas   for  general,  sent  unto   them  by   the 
l^acedffimonians.     With  this  the  Syracusians  were  re-con- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole  army   to 
meet  him  ;  for  they  understood  now  that  he  was  near.     He, 
havincr  taken  Jegas,  a  fort  in  his  way  as  he  passed  through 
the  territory  of'the  Siculi,  and  embattled  his  men,  cometh 
to  Epipola?,  and  getting  up  by  Euryalus,  where  also  the 
Athenians  had  gotten  up  before,   marched  together  with 
the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Athenians.     At  the 
time  when  he  arrived   the  Athenian*  had  finished  a  double 
wall  of  seven  or  eight   furlongs  towards  the  great  haven., 
save  only  a  little  next  the  sea,  which  they  w€re  yet  at  woi-k 
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on.  And  on  the  other  side  of  their  circle  towards  Trogilus, 
and  the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place,  and  the  work  was  left  in  some  places 
half,  and  in  some  vviiolly  flnisl.ecl.  So  great  was  the  danger 
that  Syracuse  was  now  brought  into. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  •coming  on  of  Gylippus, 
though  somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  put  themselves  in 
order  to  receive  him.  And  he,  making  a  stand  when  he 
came  near,  sent  a  herald  to  them,  saying,  that  if  they  would 
abandon  Sicily  within  five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he 
was  content  to  give  them  truce.  Which  the  Athenians  con- 
temning, sent  him  away  without  any  answer.  After  this 
they  were  putting  themselves  into  order  of  battle  one 
against  another;  but  Gylippus  finding  the  Syrucusians 
troubled,  and  not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks,  led  back 
his  army  in  a  more  open  ground.  Nicias  led  not  the  Athe- 
nians out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his  own  fortification. — 
And  Gylippus  seeing  be  came  not  up,  .withdrew  his  army 
into  the  top  called  Temenites,  where  he  lodged  all  night. — 
The  next  day  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  armj-^ 
and  embattled  them  before  the  fortification  of  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  might  not  send  succour  to  any  other  place, 
but  a  part  also  they  sent  to  the  fort  of  Labdaium,  and  took 
it,  and  slew  ail  those  tliey  found  within  it.  For  the  place 
was  out  of  sight  to  the  Athenians.  The  same  day  the  Sy- 
racusians  took  also  an  Athenian  galley  as  it  entered  into  the 
great  haven. 

After  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  began 
a  wall  through  Epipolae,  from  the  city  towards  the  single 
cross  wall  upwards  ;  that  the  Athenians,  unless  they  could 
hinder  it,  might  be  excluded  from  bringing  their  own  wall 
any  further  on.  And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having 
made  an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up  again ; 
and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  their  wall  was  but  weak) 
rising  with  his  army  by  night,  went  to  assault  it ;  but  the 
Athenians  also  knowing  it  (for  tbey  lodged  all  night  without 
the  wall)  went  presently  to  relieve  it;  which  Gylippus  per- 
ceiving, again  retired.  '  And  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part  themselvesj 
and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to  the  charge  of  their  con- 
federates. Also  h  seemed  good  to  Nicias  to  fortifv  the 
place  called  Plemmyrium,  (it  is  a  promontory  over  against 
the  city,  which  shooting  mto  the  entrance  of  tlje  great  ha- 
ven, straighteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same)  which  fortified, 
he  thought  would  facilitate  the  bringing  in  of  ne^jessaries  to 
the  ^rmy.    For  by  this  means  their  gallics  might  ride  nearer 
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to  the  haven*  of  the  Syracusians,  and  not  upon  every  motion 
of  the  navy  of  the  enemies  to  be  to  come  out  against  them, 
as  they  were  before  flrom  the  bottom  of  the  [great]  haven. 
And  he  had  his  mind  set  chiefly  now  upon  the  war  by  sea, 
seeing  his  hopes  by  land  diminished,  since  the  arrival  of 
Gyhppus.  Having  therefore  drawn  his  army  and  gallies  to 
.  that  place,  he  built  about  it  three  fortifications,  wherein  he 
placed  his  baggage,  and  where  now  also  lay  at  road  both 
his  great  vessels  of  carriage,  and  the  nimblest  of  his  gallies. 
Hereupon  principallj'  ensued  the  first  occasion  of  the  great 
loss  of  his  sea  soldiers.  For  having  but  little  water,  and 
that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out  also  to  fetch  in 
wood,  they  were  continually  intercepted  by  the  Syracusian 
horsemen  thait  were  masters  of  the  field.  For  the  third  part 
of  the  Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town 
called  Ol3mpicum,t  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium  from 
^  going -abroad  to  spoil  the  country. 

Nicias  was  advertised  moreoveriof  the  coming  of  the 
rest  of  the  Corinthian  gallies,  and  sent  out  a  guard  of 
twenty  gallies,  with  order  to  wait  for  them  about  Locri  and 
Rhegium,  and  the  passage  there  into  Sicily. 

Gylippus  in  the  mean  time  went  on  with  the  wall'through 
Epipolae,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  there  by  the  Athenians, 
and  withal  drew  out  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
beyond  the  point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought 
them  forth,  put  them  into  their  order;  and  the  Athenians 
on  the  other  side  embattled  themselves  against  them.  Gy- 
lippus when  he  saw  his  time,  began  the  battle  ;  and  being 
come  to  hands,  they  fought  between  the  fortifications  of 
them  both,  where  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
had  no  use  at  all  of  their  horsen>en.  The  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  being  overcome,  and  the  Athenians  bav- 
in"- given  them  truce  to  take  up  their  dead,  and  erected  a 
trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army,  and  told  them,  that 
this  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  fault,  who  by  pitching  the 
battle  so  far  within  the  fortifications,  had  deprived  them  of 
the  use  both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again  ;  and  wished  them  to 
consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing  inferior  to  the 
enemy;  and  for  courage,  it  were  a  thing  not  to  be  endured, 
that  bein«  Peloponnesians  and  Dorians,  they  should  not 
master,  and  drive  out  of  the  country  lonians,  islanders, 
and  a  rabble  of  mixed  nations. 


♦  Viz.  the  lesser  haven, 
-^j-  The  tempk  there  and  whole  town  vas  constcratcd  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
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After  this,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he  brought  on 
the  army  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  who  thought  it 
necessary,  if  not  to  begin  the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set 
light  by  the  wall  in  hand  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  little  of 
passing  the  point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would  give  the 
enemy  advantage  both  to  win  if  he  fought,  and  not  to  fight 
unless  he  listed)  did  therefore  also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Sy- 
racusians. 

Gylippus,  when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  farther 
without  the  wails  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the  onset. 
His  horsemen  and  darters  he  placed  upon  the  flauk  of  the 
Athenians,  in  ground  enough,  to  which  neither  of  their 
walls  extended.  And  these  horsemen,  after  the  fight  was 
begun,  charging  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  next 
them,  put  them  to  flight;  by  which  means  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  by  the  Syracusians  overcome  likewise,  and  driven 
headlong  within  tiieir  fortifications.  The  night  following, 
the  Syracusians  brought  up  their  wall  beyond  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians,  so  as  they  could  no  longer  hinder  them, 
but  should  be  utterly  unable,  though  masters  of  the  field, 
to  enclose  the  city. 

After  this,  the  other  twelve  gailies  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  undescried  of  the  Athenian 
gailies  that  lay  in  wait  for  them,  entered  the  haven,  under 
the  command  of  Erasinedes  a  Corinthian,  and  helped  the 
Syracusians  to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall. 

Now  Gvlippus  went  up  and  dov\n  Sicily  raising  forces 
])oth  for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  side  all  such  ci- 
ties as  formerly  cither  had  not  been  forward,  or  had  wholly 
abstained  from  the  war.  Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of 
the  Syracusians  and  Corinthians,  were  sent  to  Laceda^mon 
and  Corinth  to  procure  new  forces  to  be  transported  cither 
in  ships  or  boats,  or  how  they  could,  because  the  Athenians 
had  also  sent  to  Athens  for  the  like.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Syracusians  both  manned  their  navy,  and  made  trial  of 
themselves,  as  intending  to  take  in  hand  that  part  also ;  and 
were  other»vise  exceedingly  encouraged. 

Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
my, and  his  own  necessities  daih' increasing,  he  also  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Athens,  both  at  other  limes  and  often,  upon  the 
occasion  of  every  action  that  passed  :  and  now  especially, 
as  finding  himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly- 
sent  for  those  away  that  were  there  already-,  or  sent  a  great 
supply  unto  them,  there  was  no  hope  of  safety  ;  and  fearing 
lest  such  as  he  sent,  through  want  of  utterance  or  judgment 
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or  through  desire  to  please  the  multitude,  should  deliver 
things  otherwise  than  they  were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter. 
Conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians  should  best  know  his 
ihind.  whereof  no  part  could  now  be  suppressed  by  the 
messenger,  and  might  therefore  enter  into  deliberation 
upon  true  grounds. 

With  these  letters  and  other  their  instructions,  the 
messengers  took  their  journey ;  and  Nicias  'in  the  mean 
time,  having  a  care  to  the  well  guarding  of  his  camp,  was 
weary  of  entering  into  any  voluntary  dangers. 

In  the  end  of  tliis  summer  Euetion  general  for  the  Athe- 
nians, with  Perdiccas,  together  with  many  Thracians,  war- 
ring against  Amphipolis,  took  not  the  city  ;  but  bringing  his 
gallies  about  into  Strymon,  besieged  it  from  the  river 
lying  at  ImercEs'.m  :  anci  so  this  summer  ended= 

The  next  winter  the  messengers  from  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens  ;  and  having  spoken  what  they  had  in  charge,  and 
answered  to  such  questions  as  they  were  asked,  they  pre- 
sented the  letter,  which  ihe  cU  rk  of  the  city  standing  forth 
read  unto  the  Athenians,  containing  as  foUoweth  : 

TTie  letter  of  Nicias  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

Athenians,  you  know  by  manv   other  my  letters,  what 
hath  passed  formerly  :  nor  is  it  less  needful  for  you  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  we  are  in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it 
at  this  present.     When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the 
Syracusians,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built  the 
walls  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus  a  Lacedae- 
monian, with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  also  out  of 
some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  ;  and   in  the  first   battle  was 
overcome  by  us;  hut  in  the  second,  forced  by  his  many 
horsemen    and   darters,    we   retired   within  our    works. — 
Whereupon  giving  over  our  walling  up  of  the  city,  for  the 
toultitude   of  our  enemies,   we    now  sit  still.     Nor  can  we 
-  indeed  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army,  because  some  part  of 
the  men  of  arms  are  employed  to  defend  our  wails.  And  they 
have  built  a  single  wall  up  to  us,  so  that  now  wc  have  no  more 
means  to  inclose  it,   except  one  should  come  with  a  great 
army  and  win  that  cross  wall  of  theirs  by  assault.     And  so 
it  is,  that  we   who  seemed  to  besiege  others,  are  besieged 
ourselves,  for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  land.     For  we  can«» 
not  go  far  abroad  by  reason  of  their  cavalry.    They  have 
also  sent  ambassadors  for  another  army  into  Peloponnesus; 
and  Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both  to 
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solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the  war,  as  have  not  yet 
stirred ;  and  of  others  to  get  (if  he  can)  both  more  land 
soldiers,  and  more  munition  for  their  navy.  For  they  intend 
(as  I  have  been  informed)  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  land 
with  their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  tliey  are  able  to  do 
with  their  navy  by  sea.  For  though  our  fleet  (which  they 
also  have  heard)  were  vigorous  at  first,  both  for  sonndness  of 
the  gallies,  and  entireness  of  the  men  ;  yet  our  gallies  are 
DOW  soaked  with  lyi'ig  so  long  in  the  water,  and  our  men 
consumed.  For  we  want  the  means  to  hale  on  land  our 
gallies,  and  trim  them,  because  the  gallies  of  the  enemy,  as 
good  as  ours,  and  more  in  number,  do  keep  us  in  a  continual 
expectation  of  assault,  which  they  manifestly  endeavour. 
And  seeing  it  is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they 
have  therefore  liberty  to  drj'  their  gallies  at  their  pleasure. 
For  they  lie  not,  a&-  we  in  attendance  upon  others.  Nay, 
we  could  hardly  do  it,  though  we  had  many  gallies  spare, 
and  were  not  constrained,  as  now,  to  keep  watch  upon  them 
with  our  whole  number.  For  should  we  abate,  though  but 
a  little,  of  our  observance,  we  should  want  provision,  which 
as  we  are,  being  to  pass  so  near  their  city,  is  brought  in 
with  ditficulty ;  and  hence  it  is  that  our  mariners  both 
formerly  have  been,  and  are  now  wasted.  For  our^ariners 
fetching  wood  and  water,  and  foraging  far  oiT,  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  horsemen;  and  our  slaves,  ik»w  we  are  on 
equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As  for  strangers, 
some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by  constraint,  return 
presently  to  their  cities;  aud  others  having  been  levied  at 
first  with  great  wages,  and  thinking  they  came  to  enrich 
themselves  rather  ilian  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy 
make  so  strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond 
their  expectation,  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly 
take  pretext  to  be  gone,  that  they  may  serve  the 
enemy,  and  partly  (Sicily  being  large)  shift  themselves 
away  every  one  as  he  can.  Some  there  are  also,  who  having 
brought  here  Hyccarian  slaves*,  have  gotten  the  captains  of 
gallies  to  accept  of  them  in  the  room  of  themselves,  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  purity  of  our  naval  strength.  To 
you  I  write,  who  know  how  small  a  tim^  any  fleet  continueth 
in  the  height  of  vigour,  and  how  few  of  the  mariners  are 
skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course  of  a  galley,  and  how 
to  contain  the  oar.  But  of  all,  my  greatest  trouble  is  this, 
that  being  general,  I  can  neither  make  them  do  better,  (for 

*  These  were  they  which  Nicias  npon  the  taking  of  Hyccar»,  made  sale 
•f  feimself, 
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your  natures  are  hard  to  be  governed)  nor  get  mariners  in 
any  other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do  from  many  places) 
but  must  of  necessity  have  them  from  whence  we  brought 
both  these  we  have,  and  those  we  have  lost.  For  our  now 
confederate  cities  Naxus  and  Catana,  are  notable  to  supply  us. 
Had  the  enemy  but  this  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of 
Italy  that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we 
are  in,  and  you  not  help  ns,  w6uld  turn  to  them,  the  war* 
were  at  an  end,  and  we  expugned  without  another  stroke. 
I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more  pleasing  than 
these,  but  not  more  profitable,  seemg  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  knovv  certainly  the  affairs  here,  when  you  go  to 
counsel  upon  them  ;  withal,  (because  I  know  j'our  natures 
to  be  such,  as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  after- 
wards when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly,  you  will  call  in 
question  them  that  wrote  it)  I  thought  best  to  write  the 
truth  for  my  own  safety's  sake.  And  now  think  thus,  that 
though  we  have  carried  ourselves,  both  captains  and  soldiers, 
in  that  for  which  we  came  at  first  hither,  unblameably  ;  yet 
since  all  Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 
pected out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  (for  those 
we  have  here,  are  not  enough  for  the  enemies  present  forces) 
either  tw  send  for  these  away,  or  to  send  hither  another 
army  both  of  land  and  sea  soldiers,  no  less  than  the  former, 
and  money  not  a  little  ;  and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me, 
who  am  able  no  longer  to  stay  here  being  troubled  with  the 
stone  in  the  kidney.  I  must  crave  your  pardon.  I  have 
done  you  many  good  services  in  the  conducts  of  your  armies 
when  I  had  my  health.  What  you  will  do,  dp  in  the  very 
beginning  of  spring,  and  delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy 
will  soon  have  furnished  himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids;  and 
though  those  from  Peloponnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you 
look  not  to  it,  they  will  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as  before, 
and  partly  by  preventing  you  with  speed. 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  Nicias. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  though  they 
released  not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  yet  for  the  present  till 
such  time  as  others  ciiosen  to  bo  in  commission  might 
arri\^,  they  Joined  with  him  two  of  those  that  were  already 
in  the  army,  Menandcr  and  Euthydemon,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  not  sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  his 
sickness.  They  concluded  likewise  to  send  another  army, 
as  well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athenians  enrolled, 
and  of  their  confederates.     And  for  fellow  generals  with 
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Nicias,  they  elected  Demosthenes  the  son  of  Alcisthcnc«, 
and  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thiicles  Eurymetlon  they  sent 
away  presently  for  isiciiy,  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  with  ten  gailies  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 
them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there  was  care 
taken  of  them.  But  Demosthenes  staying,  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  voyage,  toset  out  early  the  next  spring  ;  and  sent 
unto  the  confederates,  appointing  what  forces  they  should 
provide,  and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  tliem  with  money 
and  gailies,  and  men  of  arms. 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  gailies  about  Peloponne- 
sus, to  watch  that  none  should  go  over  into  Sicily,  from 
Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.  For  the  Corinthians,  after  the 
ambassadors  were  come  to  them,  and  had  brought  news  of 
the  amendment  of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well 
that  they  had  sent  thither  those  other  gallics  before;  but 
now  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  more,  and  prepared 
men  of  arms  to  be  transported  into  Sicily  in  ships,  and  the 
Lacedaemo/iians  did  the  like  for  the  rest  of  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Corinthians  manned  five  and  twenty  gailies  to 
present  battle  to  the  tleet  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus, 
that  the  ships  with  the  men  of  arm^•,  whilst  the  Athenians 
attended  these  gailies  so  embattled  against  them,  might 
pass  by  unhindered. 

The  Lacedaemonians  as  they  intended  before,  and  being  also 
instigated  to  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  Corinthians,  upon  ad- 
vertisement now  of  the  Athenians'  new  supply  for  Sicily,  pre- 
pared likewise  to  invade  Attica,  thereby  to  divert  them- 
And  Alcibiades  also  importunately  urgell  the  fortifying  of 
Decelea,  and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  heartened  thereunto  principally  because 
they  thought  the  Athenians  having  in  liand  a  double  war, 
one  against  them  and  another  against  tiie  Sicilians,  would 
be  the  easilier  pulled  down ;  and  because  they  conceived 
th'e  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  in  themselves  ;  for  in  the 
former  war  the  injury  proceeded  from  their  own  side,  in 
that  the  Thebans  had  entered  Plata?a  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  because  also  whereas  it  was  inserted  in  the  former 
articles,  that  arms  should  not  be  carried  against  such  as 
would  stand  to  trial  of  judgment,  they  had  refused  such  trial 
when  the  Athenians  offered  it.  AnA  thev  thought  all  their 
misfortunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them  for  "that  cause; 
remembering  amongst  others  the  calamity  at  Pylus.  But 
when  the  Athenians  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  had  spoiled 
part  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  and  of  Prasiff,  and  otiier 
places,  and  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison   in  Pylus  Lai 
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taken  booty  in  the  country  about ;  and  seeing  that  as  often 
as  there  ai'ose  any  controversy  touching  any  doubtful  point 
of  the  articles,  the  Lacedaemonians  offering  trial  by  judg- 
ment, they  refused  it;  then  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians 
conceiving  the  Athenians  to  be  in  the  same  fault  that  them- 
selves had  been  in  before,  betook  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  war.  And  this  winter  they  sent  about  unto  their  confe- 
derates, to  make  ready  iron,  and  all  instruments  of  fortifi- 
cation. And  for  the  aid  they  were  to  transport  in  ships  to 
the  Siciliaiis,  they  both  made  provision  amongst  themselves 
and  compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  like.  So 
ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war 
written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  XIX. 

The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,  earlier  than  ever 
before,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  entered 
with  their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  comnvind  of  Agis 
the  son  of  Archidamus  their  king.  And  first  they  wasted 
the  champaign  country,  and  then  went  in  hand  with  the  wall 
at  Decelea,  dividing  the  work  amongst  the  army  according 
to  their  cities.  This  Decelea  is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the 
most  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  and  about  as 
much,  or  a  little  more  from  Bceotia.  This  fort  they  made  in  the 
plain,  and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that  could  be  to 
annoy  the  Athenians,  and  in  sight  of  the  city.  Now  the 
Peloponncsians  and  their  confederates  in  Attica  went  on 
with  their  fortification. 

They  in  Peloponnesus  sent  away  their  ships  with  the 
men  of  arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily.  Of  which, 
the  Laced  eemonians,  out  of  the  best  of  their  Helots,  and 
men  made  newly  free,  sent  in  the  whole  six  hundred,  and 
Jiccritus  a  Spartan  for  commander.  And  the  Bceetians 
three  hundred,  under  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicon, 
Thebans,  and  Hegessander  a  Thespian.  -And  these  set  forth 
first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Tajnarus  in  Laconia.  After  them  a 
little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hundred  more,  part 
from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and  part  mercenary  Arca- 
dians, and  Alexarchus  a  Corinthian  for  captain.  The 
Sicyonians  also  sent  two  hundred  with  them  that  went  from 
Corinth,  and  Surgeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  Now  the 
twenty-five  Corinthian  gallies  that  were  n)anned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  gallies  of  Athens  which  were  at 
Naupactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of  arms  in  the  ships 
from  Peloponnesus  might  getaway  ;  for  which  purpose  they 
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were  also  set  out  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have 
their  minds  upon  these  ships,  so  much  a^  upon  the  gal  lies. 

In  the  mean  time  also  the  Athenians,  whilst  Decelea  was 
fortifjing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  sent  twenty  gailies 
about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Charicies 
the  son  of  Apollodorus,  with  order  when  he  came  to 
Argos  to  take  aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives 
were  to  send  them  according  to  league ;  and  sent  away 
Demosthenes  (as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily,  with 
threescore  gailies  of  Athens,  and  five  of  Chios,  and  one 
thousand  two  hundrea  men  of  arms  of  the  roll  of  Athens, 
and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they  could  get,  provided  by 
their  subject  confederates  of  all  other  necessaries  for  the 
war  :  but  he  had  order  to  join  first  with  Chy rides,  and  help 
him  to  make  war  first  upon  Laconia.  So  Demosthenes 
vent  to  i^gina,  and  staid  there  both  for  the  remnant  of  his 
own  army,  if  any  were  left  beljind,  and  for  Charicies  till  he 
had  taken  aboard  the  Argues. 

In  Sicily  about  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  Gvlippus 
also  returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  him  from  the  cities 
he  had  dealt  withal,  as  great  forces  as  severally  he  could  get 
from  them.  And  having  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  gailies  as  they  could, 
and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea,  and  that  he  hoped  therebv 
to  perfonn  somewhat  to  the  benefit  of  the  war,  which  shoulH 
be  worthy  the  danger.  Hennocrates  also  was  none  of  the 
least  means  of  getting  them  to  undertake  the  Athenians 
with  their  navy,  who  told  them,  that  neither  the  Athenians 
had  this  skill  by  sea  hereditary,  or  from  everlasting,  but 
were  more  inland  men  khan  the  Syracusians,  and  forced  to 
become  sea- men  by  the  Medes  :  and  that  to  darins:  men, 
such  as  the  Athenians  are,  they  are  most  formidable  that 
are  as  daring  against  tbem.  For  wherewith  they  terrify 
their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the  advantage  of 
power,  but  boldness  of  enterprisin*',  with  the  sameshall 
they  in  like  manner  be  terrifyed  by  their  enemies.  He 
knew  It,  he  said,  certainly  that  the  Syracusians  by  their  un- 
expected daring  to  encounter  the  Atijenian  navv,*  would  crct 
more  advantage  in  resf>ect  of  the  fear  it  would  cause,  than 
the  Athenians  should  endamage  them  by  their  odds  of  skill. 
He  bade  them  therefore,  to  make  triafof  their  navv,  and 
to  be  afi»  id  no  longer.  The  Syracusians  ou  these  persua- 
sions of  Gylippus  and  Hennocrates,  and  others,  if  any 
were,  became  now  extrem.ely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea,  and 
presently  manned  their  gailies. 

Gylippus^  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew  out  his  whole 
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power  of  land  soldiers  in  the  beginning  of  night,  meaning^ 
to  go  himself  and  assault  the  fortifications  in  Plemmyrium. 
Withal   the  gailies   of    the    Syracusians    by   appointment, 
thirty-five   or  them  came  up  towards  it  out  of  the    great 
haven,  and  forty-five  more  came  ahout  out  of  the   little 
haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,  with  purpose   to  join 
with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to  Plemmyrium,  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  troubled  on  both  sides.     But  the 
Atlienians  having  quickly  manned  sixty  gallies   to  oppose 
them,  with  twenty-five  of  them  they  fought  with  the  thirty- 
five  of    the   Syracusians  in    the    great   haven,   and    with 
the  rest  went   to    meet  those  that   came  about   from   the 
little    haven.       And    these  fought   presently   before   the 
mouth  of  the    great  haven,  and  held    each  other  to    it 
for    a  long  time  ;    one  side  endeavouring  to  force    the 
other    to    defend    the     entrance.       In    the  meaa   time 
Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmyrium  being  now  come 
down   to  the  water  side,   and   having  their   minds 'busied 
upon  the  fight  of  the  gallies)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
on  a  sudden  assaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  could 
come  back  again  to  defend  them ;  and  possessed  first  the 
greatest,  and  afterwards  tli  e  two  lesser :  for  they  that  watched 
in  these,  when  they  saw  the  greatest  so  easily  taken,  durst 
stay  no  longer.     They   that  lied   upon   the  losing  of  the 
first  wall,  and  put  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain 
ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp;  for  whilst  the  Syracusians 
in  the  great  haven  had  yet  the  hotter  in  the  fight  upon  the 
water,  they  gave  them  chase  with  one  nimble  galley.     But 
by  that  time   that  the  other  two  walls  were   taken,  the 
Syracusians  upon  the  water  were  overcome,  and  the  Athe- 
nians which  fled  from  those  two  walls,  got   to   their  camp 
with  more  ease.     For  those  Syracusian  gallies  that  fought 
before  the  haven's  mouth,  having  beaten  back  the  Athenians, 
entered  in  disorder,  and  falling  foul   one  on  another  gave 
away  the  victory  ui>to  the  Athenians,  who  put  to  flight  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom   they  had  before 
been  overcome  within   the  haven,    and  sunk  eleven  gallies 
of  the  Syracusians,  and  slew  most  of  the  men  aboard  them, 
save  only  the  men  of  three  gallies,  whom  they   took  alive. 
Of  their  own  gallies  they  lost  only  three. 

When  they  had  drawn  to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracu- 
sian gallies,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  i^fand  over 
against  Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp.  The 
Syracusians,  though  such  were  their  success  in  the  battle 
by  sea,  yet  they  won  the  fortification  in  Plemmyrium,  and 
set  up  three  trophies,  for  every  wall  one.     One  of  the  two 
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walls  last  taken,  ihey  demolished^  but  two  they  repaired  and 
kept  with  a  garrison. 

At  the  taking  of  these  walls  many  men  were  slain,  and  many 
taken  alive,  and  their  goods,  which  all  together  was  a  great 
matter,  were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using  these  works 
for  their  store-house  there  was  in  them  much  wealth  and 
victual  belonging  unto  merchants,  and  much  unto  captains 
of  gal  lies;  for  there  were  sails  within  it  tor  forty  gallies 
besides  other  furniture,  and  three  gallies  drawn  to  land. 
And  this  loss  of  Plemmyrium  was  it  that  most  and  princi- 
pally impaired  the  Athenians'  army.  For  the  entrance  of 
their  provision  was  now  no  longer  safe,  (for  the  Syracusians 
lying  against  them  there  with  their  gallies,  kept  them  out) 
and  nothing  could  be  brought  in  unto  them  but  by  fight, 
and  the  army  besides  was  thereby  otherwise  terrified  and 
dejected. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve  gallies  under 
the  command  of  Agatharchus  a  Syracusian.  Of  which  one 
carried  ambassadors  into  Peloponnesus  to  declare  what  hope 
they  had  now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a 
sharper  war  in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into  Italy, 
upon  the  intelligence  of  certain  vessels  laden  with  commo- 
dities coming  to  the  Athenians'  army  :  which  also  they  met 
with,  and  destroyed  most  of  them ;  and  the  timber  whicli 
for  building  of  gallies  the  Athenians  had  ready  framed, 
they  burned  in  the  territory  of  Caulonia. 

After  this  they  went  to  Locri,  and  riding  here,  there 
came  unto  them  one  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of 
arms  of  the  Thespians;  whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard, 
and  went  homeward  by  the  coast.  The  Athenians  that 
watched  for  them  with  twenty  gallies  at  Megara,  took  one 
of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in  her,  but  could  not 
take  the  rest ;  so  that  they  escape'd  through  to  Syracuse. 

There  was  also  a  light  skirmish  in  tiie  haven  of  Syracuse 
about  the  piles  which  the  Syracusians  had  driven  down 
before  their  old  harbour,  to  the  end  that  the  gallies  might 
ride  within,  and  the  Athenians  not  annoy  them  by  assault. 
TheAthenians  having  brought  to  the  place  aship  of  huge  great- 
ness, fortified  with  wooden  turrets,  and  covered  against  fire, 
caused  certain  men  with  little  boats  to  go  and  fasten  cords 
unto  the  pile,  and  so  broke  tham  up  with  craning.  Some 
also  the  divers  did  cut  up  with  saws.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Syracusians  from  the  harbour,  and  they  from  the  g.reat  ship 
shot  at  each  other,  till  in  the  end  the  greatest  part  of  the 
piles  were  by  the  Athenians  gotten  up.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  to  get  up  those  piles  vvhigh  lay  hidden  ;  for 
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some  of  them  they  had  so  driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not 
above  the  water.  So  that  he  that  should  come  near  was  in 
danger  to  be  thrown  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock.  But 
these  also  for  reward  the  divers  went  down  and  sawed 
asundcn  But  the  Syracusians  continually  drove  down 
other  in  their  stead.  Other  devices  they  had  against  each 
other  (as  was  not  unlikely  between  armies  so  near  opposed) 
and  man}^  I'.^ht  skirmishes  passed,  and  attempts  of  all  kinds 
were  put  into  execution. 

The  Syracusians  moreover  sent  ambassadors,  some  Corin- 
thians, soa)e  Ambraciots,  and  some  Lacedsemonians,  unto 
the  cities  about  tiiem,  to  let  them  know  that  they  had  won 
Plemmyrium,  and  th'-ft  in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were  not 
overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  by  their  own 
disorder;  and  also. to  shew  what  hope  they  were  in,  in  other 
respects,  and  to  intreat  their  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces, 
for  so  much  as  the  Athenians  expecting  another  army,  if 
they  would  send  aid  before  it  came,  whereby  to  overthrow 
that  which  they  had  now  there,  the  war  would  be  at  an  end. 
Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  SiciW. 

Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he  was  to  carry 
to  the  succour  of  those  in  Sicily  were  gotten  together,  put 
to  sea  from  /Egina,  and  sailing  into  Peloponnesus  joined 
with  Charicles  and  the  thirty  gullies  that  were  with  him. 
And,  having  taken  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives, 
came  to  Laconia,  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  territory 
of  EpidaurusLimera.  From  thence  going  tothatpart  of  La- 
conia which  isoveragainstthe  island  Cythera,  (where  isatem- 
ple  of  Apollo)  they  wasted  apart  of  the  country,  and  fortified 
an  isthauis  there,  both  that  the  Helots  might  have  a  refuge 
in  it,  running  away  from  the  Lacediemonians,  and  that  free- 
booters from  thence,  as  from  Pylus,  might  fetch  in  prizes 
from  the  territory  adjoining.  As  soon  as  the  place  was 
taken  in,  Demosthenes  himself  went  on  to  Corcyra  to  take 
up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go  thence  speedily 
into  Sicily,  And  Charicles  having  staid  to  finish,  and  put  a 
garrison  into  the  fortification,  went  afterwards  with  his  thirty 
o-allies  to  Athens,  and  the  Argives  also  .went  home. 

Tiie  same  winter  also  came  to  Athens  a  thousand  and 
three  hundred  targettiers,  of  those  called  Maciiaerophori,  of 
the  race  of  them  that  are  called  Dii,  and  were  to  have  gone 
with  Demosthenes  into  Sicily.  But  coming  too  late,  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  into  Thrace,  as 
beino"  too  churueable  a  ujatter  to  entertain  them  only  for  the 

O  ^     .     .  Ill 

war  in  Decelea  ;  tor  their  pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma 
a  man  \;>y  the  day.  For  Decelea  being  this  summer  fortitied 
first  by  the  whole  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities  main- 
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taiaed  with  a  garrison  by  turns,  much  endamaged  the  Athe- 
nians, and  weakened  their  estate,  both  by  destroying  their 
commodities  and  consuming  of  their  men,  so  as  nothing 
more-  For  the  former  invasions  having  been  short,  hinder- 
ed them  not  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  ;  but  now,  the  enemy  continually  lying 
upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater  f  jrces,  sometimes  of 
necessity  with  the  ordinary  garrison  making  iucursions,  and 
fetching  in  booties,  Agis,  tiie  king  of  Lacedaemon  being 
always  there  in  person,  and  diligently  prosecuting  the  war, 
the  Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted  ;  for 
they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  but 
also  above  twenty  thousand  of  their  slaves  fled  over  to  tiie 
enemy,  whereof  tiie  greatest  part  were  artificers. 

Besides  they  lost  all  their  sheep  and  oxen.'    And  by  the 
continual  going  out  of  the   Athenian  horsemen,    making 
excursions  to  Decelea,  and  defending  the.  country,  their 
horses  became  partly  lamed  through  incessant  labour  in  rug- 
ged grounds,  and  partly  wounded  by  the  enemy.  And  their 
provision  which  formerly  they  used  to  bring  in  from  Euboea 
by  Oropus,  the   shortest   way,  through  Decelea  by  land, 
they  were  now  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea,  at  great  cost,  about 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.     And  whatsoever  the  city  was 
wont  to  be  ser>-ed  withal  from  without,  it  now  wanted,  and 
instead  of  a  city  was   become  as  it  were  a  fort.     And  the 
Atlienians  watching  on  tlie  battlements  of  the  wall  in  the 
day  time  by  turns,  but  in  the  night  both  winter  and  summer 
all  at  once,  (except  the  horsemen)  part  at  the  walls,  and 
part  at  the  anns  were  quite  tired.     But  that  which  pressed 
them  most,  was  that  they  had  two  wars  at  once.    .And  yet 
their  obstinacy  was  so  great  as  no  man  would  have  believed, 
till  now  they  saw  it.     For  being  besieged  at  home,  from  the 
fortification   of  the  Peloponnesians,  no   man   would   have 
imagined,  that  they  should  not  only  not  have  recalled  their 
army  out  of  Sicily,  but  have  also  besieged  Syracuse  there, 
a  city  of  itself  no  less  than  Athens,  aud  therein  so  much  to 
have  exceeded  the  expectation  oftherestoftheGrecians,  both 
in  pow  er  and  courage,  (who  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  con- 
ceived, if  the  Peloponnesians  invaded  tiieir  territory,  some 
of  them  that  they  might  hold  out  two  years,  othej-s  three, 
no   man  more)   as  that  in  the  seventeenth  vear  after  they 
were  first  invaded,  they  should  haA'e  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already  by 
the   former  war,  have  undergone   another,  not  inferior  to 
that  which   they  bad   before  with  the    Peloponnesians  — 
Now  their  treasure  being  by  the^e  wars  aqd  by  the  detri- 
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ment  sustained  from  Decelea,  and  other  great  expences 
that  came  upon  them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time 
they  imposed  on  such  as  were  under  their  dominion,  a 
twentieth  part  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea,  for  a  tribute,  by 
this  means  to  improve  their  comings  in.  For  their  expences 
were  not  now  as  before,  but  so  much  greater,  by  how  much 
the  war  was  greater,  and  their  revenue  besides  cut  off. 

The  Thracians  therefore,  that  came  too  late  to  go  with 
Demosthenes,  they  presently  sent  back,  as  being  unwilling 
to  lay  out  money  in  such  a  scarcity ;  and  gave  the  charge 
bf  carrying  them  back  to  Diotrephes,  with  command  as  he 
went  along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the  Euri- 
pus*)  if  occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat  against  the  enemy. 
He  accordingly  landed  them  i:>y  Tanagra,  and  hastily  fetch- 
ed in  some  small  booty,  llien  going  over  the  Euripus  from 
Chalcis  in  Eubcca,  he  disbarked  again  in  Boeotia,  and  led 
bis  soldi  el's  towards  Mycalle'ssus,  and  lay  all  night  at  the 
temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  which  is  distant  from  My« 
callessus  about  sixteen  furlongs.  The  next  day  he  cometh 
to  the  city,  being  a  very  great  one,  and  taketh  it.  For 
they  kept  no  watch,  nor  expected  that  any  man  would  have 
come  in  and  assaulted  them  so  far  from  the  sea.  Their 
walls  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  places  fallen  down,  and 
in  others  low  built,  and  their  gates  open  through  security. 
The  Thracians  entering  into  Mj'callessus,  spoiled  both 
houses  and  temples,  slew  the  people  without  mercy  on  old 
pr  young,  but  killed  all  they  could  light  on,  both  women 
and  children,  yea,  and  tlie  labouring  cattle,  and  whatsoever 
other  living  thing  they  saw.  For  the  nation  of  the  Thracians, 
where  they  dare,  are  extreme  bloody,  equal  to  any  of  the 
barbarians.  Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at  this 
time,  besides  other  disorder,  idl  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined.  They  likewise  fell  upon  the  school- 
house,  (which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one,  and  the  children 
newly  entered  into  it)  and  killed  them  every  one.  And  the 
calamity  of  the  whole  city,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befel 
any,  so  also  was  it  more  unexpected,  and  more  hitter.  The 
Thebans  hearing  of  it  cauie  out  to  help  them;  and  overtak- 
ing the  Thracians  before  ibey  were  gone  far,  both  recover- 
ed the  booty,  iuid  chased  them  to  the  Euripus,  and  to  the 
sea,  where  the  gallics  lay  that  brought  them.  Some  of  them 
they  killed,  of  tliose  most  in  their  going  aboard.  For  swim 
they  could  not;  and  such  as  were  in  the  small  boats,  when 
they  saw  how  tilings  went  on  land,  had  thrust  olF  their  boats, 

;1<  The, strait  bi'twecu  Eubcca  jinii  J}qioti«K 
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and  lay  without  the  Euripus.  In  the  rest  of  the  retreat, 
theThracians  behaved  themselves  not  unhandsomely  against 
the  Theban  horsemen,  by  whom  they  were  charged  first; 
but  running  out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circle, 
according  to  the  manner  of  tiieir  country,  defended  them- 
selves well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  that  action.  But  some 
also  they  lost  in  the  city  itself,  whilst  they  staid  behind  for 
pillage.  But  in  the  whole,  of  thirteen  hufidrcd,  there  were 
slain  only  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Thebans  and 
others  that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  slain, 
horsemen  and  men  of  arms  one  with  another,  about  twenty  ; 
and  amongst  them  Scirphondas  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Boeotia.  And  of  the  Mycalessians  there  perished 
a  part.  Thus  went  the  matter  at  Mycalessus,  the  loss 
which  it  received  being  for  the  quantity  of  the  city,  no  less 
to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  in  the  whole  war. 

Demosthenes  going  from  Corcyra,  after  his  fortifying  in 
Laconia,  found  a  ship  lying  in  Phia  of  Elis,  and  in  her  cer- 
tain men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The 
•hip  he  sunk,  but  the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  gettino- 
another  ship  went  on  in  their  voyage. 

After  this,  Demosthenes  being  about  Zacynthus  and  Ce- 
phallenia,  took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Naa- 
pactus  for  the  Messenians.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
the  continent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzea,  and  Anactorium, 
which  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  Whilst  he  was  in  these 
parts,  he  met  with  Eurymedon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been 
sent  in  winter  unto  the  army  with  commodities,  who  told 
him  amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  heard  by  tlie  way,  af- 
ter he  was  at  sea,  that  the  Syracusians  had  won  Pleinm}- 
rium.  Conon  also,  the  captain  of  Naupactus,  came  to  them, 
and  related  that  the  twenty-five  gallies  of  Corinth  that  lay 
before  Naupactus  would  not  give  over  war,  and  yet  delayed 
to  fight ;  and  therefore  desired  to  have  some  gallies  sent 
him,  as  being  unable  with  his  eighteen  to  give  battle  to  twen- 
ty-five of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  Demosthenes  and  Eu- 
rymedon sent  twenty  gallies  more  to  those  at  Nanpactus, 
the  nimblest  of  the  whole^  fleet,  by  Conon  himself;  and 
went  themselves  about  furn'ishing  of  what  belonged  tu  the 
army.  Of  whom  Eurymedon  went  to  Corcyra,  and  havino- 
appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  gallies,'  levied  njen  of 
arms  ;  for  now  giving  over  his  coui-se  to  Athens,  he  joined 
with  Demosthenes,  as  having  been  elected  with  him,  in 
the  charge  of  general ;  and  Demosthenes  took  up  slingers 
and  darters  in  the  parts  about  Acarnania. 

The  ambassadors   of  the   Syracusians,  which   after   the 
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taking  of  Plemmyrium,  had  been  sent  unto  the  cities  about, 
having  now  obtained,  and  levied  an  army  amongst  them, 
were  conducting  the  same  to  Syracuse.  But  Nicias  upon 
intelligence  thereof,  sent  unto  such  cities  of  the  Siculi,  as 
had  the  jiassages  and  were  their  confederates,  the  Centori- 
pines,  HaUcycaans,  and  others,  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
go  by,  but  to  unite  themselves  and  stop  them ;  for  that 
they  would  not  so  much  as  offer  to  pass  any  other  way,  see- 
ing the  Agrigentines  hud  already  denied  tiiem.  When  the 
Sicilians*  were  marching,  the  Siculi, t  as  the  Athenians  had 
desired  them,  put  themselves  in  ambush  in  three  several 
places,  and  setting  upon  them  unawares,  and  on  a  sudden, 
slew  about  eight  hundred  of  them,  and  all  the  ambassadors, 
save  only  one,  a  Corinthian,  which  conducted  the  rest  tTiat 
escaped,  being  about  fifteen  hundred,  to  Syracuse. 

About  the  same  time  came  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the 
Camarinaeans,  five  hundred  men  of  arms,  three  hundred 
darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.  Also  the  Geloans  sent 
them  men  for  five  gallies,  besides  four  hundred  darters,  and 
two  hundred  horsemen.  For  now  all  Sicily  (except  the 
Agrigentines,  who  were  neutral)  but  all  the  rest,  who  before 
stood  looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Syracusian  side  against  the 
Athenians.  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusians  after  this  blo\T 
received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held  their  hands,  and  assault- 
ed not  the  Athenians  for  a  while. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  having  their  army  now 
ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the  continenij  with 
the  whole  army  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia.  From  thence 
they  went  to  the  Chaerades,  islands  or  lapygia,  and  here 
took  in  certain  lapygian  darters,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  of  the  Messapian  nation.  And  having  re- 
newed a  certain  ancient  alliance  with  Artas,  who  reigned 
there,  and  granted  them  those  darters,  they  went  thence 
to  Metapontium,  a  city  of  Italy.  There  by  virtue  of  a 
league  they  got  two  gallies,  and  two  hundred  darters, 
which  taken  aboard,  they  kept  along  the  shore  till  they 
came  to  the  territory  of  Thuria.  Here  they  found  the  ad- 
verse faction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately  driven 
out  into  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to  muster 
their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if  any  were  left  be- 
hind, and  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join  with  them  freely 
in  the  war,  (and  as  things  stood)  to  have  for  friends  and  ene- 

*  I«lXi«JT«t.  t   2/jciX«u 

^  The  continrnt  about  Acariiania,  for  there  vf^n  Demosthenes ;  and  at 
Corcyra  was  Eurymedon.  ^ 
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mies   the  same  that  were    so'  to  the   Athenians,  they  staid 
about  that  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians. 

The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  in  the  twenty- five  gallies  that,  for  safeguard  of  the 
ships,  lay  opposite  to  the  gallies  before  Xaupactus,  having 
prepared  themselves  for  battle,  and  with  more  gallies,  so 
as  they  were  little  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians, went  to  an  anchor  under  Erineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhy- 
pica.  The  place  where  they  rid,  was  in  form  like  a  half- 
moon,  and  their  land  forces  they  had  ready  on  either  side 
to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and  other  their  confederates 
of  those  parts,  embattled  upon  the  points  of  the  promon- 
tory, and  their  gallies  made  up  the  space  between,  under 
the  command  of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Against  these 
the  Athenians  ca.ne  up  with  thirty-three  gallies  from  Nau- 
pactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus.  The  Corinthians  at  first 
lay  still,  but  afterwards  when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the 
signal  given,  they  charged  the  Athenians  and  the  fight  be- 
gan. They  held  each  other  to  it  long.  The  Athenians  sunk 
three  gallies  of  the  Corinthians.  And  though  none  of  their 
own  were  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made  unserviceable,  which 
having  encountered  the  Ccrinthian  gallies  ahead,  were  torn 
on  both  sides  between  the  beak  and  the  oars,  by  the  beaks 
of  the  Corinthian  gallies,  made  stronger  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. After  they  had  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  so  as 
both  sides  challenged  the  victory,  (though  yet  the  Atheni- 
ans were  masters  of  the  wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into 
the  main,  and  because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  re- 
new the  fight)  they  at  length  parted.  There  was  no  chasing 
of  men  that  fied,  nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either  side,  be- 
cause the  Peloponnesians  and  Corinthians  fighting  near  the 
land,  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there  any  galley  of  the  Athe- 
nians sunk.  But  when  the  Athenians  were  gone  back  to 
Naupactus,  the  Corinthians  presently  set  up  a  trophy  as 
victors,  in  regard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  gallies  were 
made  unserviceable  than  of  theirs  ;  and  thought  themselves 
not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
others  thought  themselves  not  to  have  had  the  better. 
— For  the  Corinthians  think  they  have  the  better, 
when  they  have  not  much  the  worse  :  and  the  Athe- 
nians think  they  have  the  worse,  when  they  have 
not  much  the  better.  And  when  the  Peloponnesians  wer« 
gone,  and  their  army  by  land  dissolved,  the  Athenians  also 
set  up  a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  if  the  victory  had  been  theirs, 
distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Peloponnesians  rid,  about 
twenty  furlongs.     This  was  the  success  of  that  battle  by  sea. 
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Demosthenes  and  Enrymedon,  after  the  Thurians  had  put 
in  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven  himdred  men  of  arms 
and  three  hundred  darters,  commanded  their  gallies  to  go 
along  the  coast  to  Croton,  and  conducted  their  land  sohliers, 
having  first  taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of  the 
river  Sycaris,  through  the  territory  of  the  Thurians.  But 
coming  to  the  river  Hylias,  upon  word  sent  them  from  the 
men  of  Croton,  that  if  the  army  went  through  their  terri- 
tory, it  should  be  against  their  will,  they  marched  down  to 
the  sea  side,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hylias,  where 
they  staid  all  that  night,  and  were  rriet  by  their  gallies. 

The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and 
touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri  till  they  arrived  at  Petra, 
in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time,  upon  intelligence 
of  their  coming  on,  resolved  to  try  again  what  they  could 
do  with  their  navy,  and  with  their  new  supply  of  land-men, 
which  they  had  gotten  together  on  purpose  to  fight  with  the 
Athenians  before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should 
arrive.  And  they  furnished  their  navy  both  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  advantages  they  had  learnt  in  the  last  battle, 
and  also  made  shorterthe  heads  of  their  gallies,  and  thereby 
stronger,  and  made  beaks  to  them  of  a  great  thickness, 
which  they  also  strengthened  with  rafters  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  gallies,  both  within  and  without,  of  six  cubits 
long,  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians  had  armed  their  gal- 
lies ahead  to  fight  with  those  before  Naupactus.  For  the 
Syracusians  made  account  that  against  the  Athenian  gallies 
not  so  built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to  meet 
the  enemy  ahead,  as  upon  the  side  by  fetching  a  compass, 
they  could  not  but  have  the  better;  and  that  to  fight  in 
the  great  haven  many  gallies  in  not  much  room,  was  an 
advantage  to  them^  for  that  using  to  direct  encounter, 
they  should  break  with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the 
hollow  and  infirm  foreparts  of  the  gallies  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  the  Athenians  in  that  narrow  room,  would 
want  means  both  to  go  about,  and  to  go  through  them, 
which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied  on.  For 
as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would  hinder  it  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  could,  and  for  fetching  com- 
pass, the  straitness  ot  the  place  would  not  suffer  it. 
And  that  fighting  ahead,  which  seemed  before  to  be  want 
of  skill  in  the  masters  [to  do  otherwise,]  was  it  they  would 
now  principally  make  use  of;  for  in  this  would  be  their  prin- 
cipal advantage.  For  the  Athenians,  if  overcome,  would  have 
MO  retiring  but  to  the  land,  which  was  but  a  little  way  off, 
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and  little  in  compass,   near  their  own  camp,  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  haven  themselves  should  be  masters,  and  the  enemy 
being  pressed,  could  notchuse,  thronging  together  intoa  lit- 
tle room,  and  all  into  one  and  the sameplace,  butdisorder one 
another,  which  was  indeed  the  thing  that  in  ail  their  battles 
by  sea,  did  the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt,  having  not  as 
the  Syracusians  had,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to  retire 
unto,  and  to  go  about  into  a  place  of  more  room,  they  hav- 
ing it  in  their  power  to  set  upon  them  from  the  main  sea, 
and  to  retire  again  at  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  able; 
especially  having  Plenimyrium  for  enemy,  and  the  haven's 
mouth  not  being  large.     The  Syracusians  having  devised 
thus  much  over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength, 
and  far  more  confident  now  since  the  former  battle  by  sea, 
assaulted   them  both    with  their  army  and  navy  at  once. 
The  land-men  from  the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a 
little,  and  brought  them  to  tlie  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp 
upon  the  side  towards  the  city ;  and  from  Olympicum,  the 
men  of  arms,  all   that  were  there,  and    the  horsemen  and 
light-armed  of  the  Syracusians,  came  up  to  the  wall  on  the 
other  side.     And   by  and   by  after  came  sailing  forth  also 
the  gallies  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates.     The 
Athenians  that  thought  at  first  they  would  have  made  the 
attempt  only  with  their  land-Uicn,   seeing  also   the  gallies 
on  a  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion,  and  some 
of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon  and  before  the  walls, 
against  those  that  came  from  the  city,  and  others  went  out 
to  meet  the   horsemen  and  darters,  that  were  comino-  in 
great  numbers  and  with  speed  from  Olympicum,  and  the 
parts  without.     Others  again  went  aboard,  and  withal  came 
to  aid  those  ashore  ;  but  when  the  gallies  were  manned  they 
put  off,  being  seventy-live  in  number,|and  those  of  Syracuse 
about  ei<rhty.     Having  spent  much  of  the  day  in  charging 
and  retirnig,  and  trying  each  other,  and  performed  noihino- 
worth   the  mentioning,  save   that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a 
galley  or  two  of  the  Athenians,  they  parted  again,  and  the 
land  soldiers  retired  at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian    camp.     The  next  day   the  Syracusians  lay  still 
without  shewing  any  sign  of  what  they  meant  to  do.     Yet 
Nicias  seeing  that  the   battle  by  sea  was  with  equaHty,  and 
imagining  that  they  would  light  again,  made  tlie  captains 
to  repair  their  gallies,  such  as  had  been  torn,  and  two  o-reat 
ships  to  be  moored,  without  those  piles  which  he  had  driven 
into  the  sea  before  his  gallies,   to  be  in  stead  of  a  haven 
enclosed.     These  ships  he  placed  about  two  acres  breadth 
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asunder,  to  the  end  if  any  galley  chanced  to  be  pressed,  it 
might  safely  run  in,  and  again  go  safely  out  at  leisure.  In 
performing  of  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day  from 
morning  until  night. 

The  next  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the  Athenians 
again  with  the  same  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  they 
had  done  before,  but  began  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  being 
opposed  fJeet  against  fleet,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  of 
the  day  now  again,  as  before,  in  attempting  upon  each  other 
without  effect.  Till  at  last  Ariston  the  son  of  Pyrrhichus 
a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert  master  that  the  Syracusians 
had  in  their  fleet,  persuaded  the  commanders  or  the  navy 
to  send  to  such  in  the  city  as  it  belonged  to,  and  command 
that  the  market  should  be  speedily  kept  at  the  sea  side,  and 
to  compel  every  man  to  bring  thither  whatsoever  he  had  fit 
for  meat,  and  there  to  sell  it,  that  the  mariners  disbarking 
might  presently  dine  by  the  gallics'  sides,  and  quickly  again 
unlooked  for,  assault  the  Athenians  afresh  the  same  day. 

This  advice  being  liked,  they  sent  a  messenger,  and  the 
market  was  furnished.  And  the  Syracusians  suddenly 
rowed  astern  towards  the  city,  and  disbarking  dined  there 
right  on  the  shore.  The  Athenians  supposing  they  had 
retired  towards  the  city  as  vanquished,  landed  at  leisure, 
and  amongst  other  business,  went  about  the  dressing  of  their 
dinner,  as  not  expecting  to  have  fought  again  the  same  day. 
But  the  Syracusians  suddenly  going  aboard,  came  toward.s 
them  again.  And  the  Athenians  in  great  tumult,  and  for 
the  most  part  undined,  embarking  disorderly,  at  length 
with  much  ado  went  out  to  meet  them.  For  awhile  they 
held  their  hands  on  both  sides,  and  but  observed  each  other  : 
but  soon  after  the  Athenians  thought  not  fit  by  longer 
dallying  to  overcome  themselves  with  their  own  labour, 
but  rather  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  could  ;  and  thereupon  at 
once  with  a  joint  shout,  charged  the  enenjy,  and  the  fight 
began.  The  Syracusians  received  and  resisted  their 
charge;  and  fighting  as  they  had  .before  determined,  with 
their  gallies  head  to  head  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and 
provided  with  beaks  for  the  purpose,  brake  the  gallies  of 
the  Athenians  very  much,  between  the  heads  of  the  gallies 
and  the  oars.  The  Athenians  were  also  annoyed  much  by 
the  darters  from  the  decks,  but  much  more  by  those  Syracu- 
sians, who  going  about  in  small  boats,  passed  under  the 
rows  of  the  oars  of  the  enemies  gallies,  and  coming  close 
to  their  sides,  threw  their  darts  at  the  mariners  from 
thence. 
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The  Syracusians  having  fought  in  this  manner  with  the 
utmost  of  their  strength,  in  the  end  got  the  victory,  and  the 
Athenians  between  the  two  ships  escaped  into  their  harbour. 
The  Syracusian  gallies  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those  ships, 
but  the  dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts  over  the  enti-ance 
of  the  harbour,  forbad  them  to  follow  any  further.  Yet 
there  were  two  gaUies,  which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory 
approached  them,  but  were  both  lost,  of  which  one  with 
her  men  and  ali  was  taken.  The  Syracusians  after  they  had 
sunk  sevengalliesof  the  Athenians,  and  torn  many  more,  and 
of  the  men  had  taken  some  alive,  and  killed  others,  retired, 
and  for  both  the  battles  erected  trophies,  and  iiad  already 
an  assured  hope  of  being  far  suj>erior  by  sea,  and  also 
made  account  to  subdue  the  anny  by  land.  And  they  pre- 
pared to  assault  them  again  in  both  kmds. 

In  the  mean  Aime  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedoa  arrived 
■with  the  Athenian  supply,  being  about  seventy-three  gallies, 
and  men  of  arms  ot  their  own  and  of  their  confederates 
about  five  thousand.  Besides  darters,  as  well  barbarians 
as  Greeks,  not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all  other 
provision  sufficient.  For  the  present  it  not  a  little  daunted 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to  see  no  end  of 
their  danger,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fortifying  in 
Decelea,  another  army  should  come  now,  equal  and  iike 
unto  their  former,  and  that  their  power  sliould  be  so  great 
in  every  kind.  And  on  the  other  side  it  was  a  kind  of 
strengthening  alter  weakness  to  the  Athenian  army  that 
was  there  before.  Demosthenes  when  he  saw  how  things 
stood,  and  thinking  it  unfit  to  loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias 
his  case,  (for  Nicias  who  was  formidable  at  his  first  cotuiag, 
when  he  set  not  presently  upon  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at 
Catana,  both  grew  into  contempt,  and  was  pre\enled  also 
by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  thither  with  an  army  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  The  which  if  Nicias  had  gotje  against 
Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been  so  much  as  sent  for.  For 
supposing  themselves  to  have  been  strong  enough  alone, 
they  had  at  once  both  found  themselves  loo  weak,  and 
the  city  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  whereby  thougli  they 
had  sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did. 
Demosthenes  I  say  considering  this,)  and  that  he  also  even 
at  the  present,  and  the  same  day  was  most  terrible  to  the 
enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to  make  use  of  this  present 
terribleness  of  the  array.  And  having  observed  that  the 
cross  wall  of  the  Syracusians,  wherewith  they  hindered  the 
Athenians  fiom  enclosing  the  city,  was  but  single,  and  that 
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if  they  could  be  masters  of  the  ascent  to  Epipolae,  and 
again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  be  taken, 
(for  none  would  have  stood  against  them)  hasted  to  put  it  to 
trial,  and  thought  it  his  shortest  way  to  the  dispatching 
of  the  war.  For  either  he  should  have  success  he 
thought,  and  so  win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the 
army,  and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the 
Athenians  there  with  him,  and  the  whole  state.  The 
Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first  wasted  the  territory 
of  the  Syracusians  about  the  river  Anapus,  and  were  the 
stronger  as  at  first,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracu-* 
sians  durst  neither  way  go  out  against  them,  but  only  with 
their  horsemen  and  darters  from  Olympicum. 

After  this  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city  withal, 
with  engines ;  but  seeing  the  engines  were  burnt  by  the 
defendants  fighting  from  the  wall,  and  that  having  assaulted 
it  in  divers  parts  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  not- 
withstanding put  back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no 
lonoer,  but  (having  gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the 
rest  in  commission  thereunto)  to  put  in  execution  his  design 
for  Epipolae,  as  was  before  intended.  By  day  it  was  thought 
impossible  not  to  be  discovered,  either  in  their  approach,  or 
in  their  ascent.  Having  therefore  first  commanded  to  take 
five  days  provision  of  victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  work- 
meiT,  as  also  store  of  casting  weapons,  and  whatsoever  they 
might  need  if  tiiey  overcame,  for  fortification,  he,  and 
Eurymedon,  and  Menander,  with  the  whole  army,  marched 
about  midnight  to  Epipolae,  leaving  Nicias  in  the  camp. 
Being  come  to  Epipola?  at  Euryalus  (where  also  the  army 
went  up  before)  they  were  not  only  not  discovered  by  the 
Syracusians  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascending,  took  a 
certain  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there,  and  killed 
part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the  greatest  number  escap- 
ing, ran  presently  to  the  camps,  of  which  there  were 
in  Epipolae  three  walled  about  without  the  city,  one  of 
Syracusians,  one  of  other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confede- 
rates, and  carried  the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told 
it  to  those  six  hundred  Syracusians  that  kept  this  part  of 
Epipola;  at  the  first,  who  presently  went  forth  to  meet 
them.  But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  lighting 
on  them,  though  they  fought  valiantly,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  presently  marched  on,  making  use  of  the 
present  heat  of  the  army  to  finish  what  he  came  for, 
before  it  were  too  late.    And  others  going  on,  in  their  fivsJ 
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course  -  took  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracnsians,  they  flying 
that  kept  it,  and  wert^  throwing  down  the  battlements  thereof. 
The  Svracusians  and  thoir  confederates,  and  Gylippus  and 
those  with  him,  came  out  to  meet  them  from  their  camps; 
but  because  the  attempt  was  unexpected,  and  in  the  night, 
they  charged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even  at 
first  forced  to  retire.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  more 
out  of  order,  chiefly  as  haviiig  already  gotten  the  victory, 
but  desiring  also  quickly  to  pass  through  all  tliat  remained 
■et  unfoughten  with,  (lest  through  their  remissness  in  fol- 
owing,  they  might  again  rally  themselves)  the  Boeotians 
withstood  them  first,  and  charging,  forced  them  to  turn 
their  backs.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  in 
disorder  and  perplexed,  so  that  it  hath  been  very  hard  to 
be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner  each  thing 
passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when  things  are  better  seen, 
yet  they  that  are  present  <:annot  tell  how  all  things  go, 
save  only  what  every  man  with  nmch  ado  seeth  neai*  unto 
himself;  how  then  in  a  battle  bv  "ight,  (the  only  one  that 
happened  between  great  armies  in  all  this  war)  can  a  man 
know  any  thing  for  certain  r  For  though  the  moon  shined 
bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another  no  otherwise  than  (as  by 
moon-light  was  likely)  so  as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure 
whether  it  were  a  friend  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on 
both  sides  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  little  ground 
to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians  some  were  already  over- 
come, others  went  on  in  their  first  way.  Also  a  great  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  army  was  already  part  gotten  up,  and 
part  ascending,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  march  ;  for 
after  the  Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all  before  them 
was  in  confusion;  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  of  any 
thing  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracusians  and  their  confe- 
derates prevailing,  encouraged  each  other,  and  recei\ed  the 
assailants  with  exceeding  great  shouts,  (for  they  had  no  other 
means  in  the  night  to  express  themselves.)  And  the  Athe- 
nians sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before 
them,  though  friends,  and  of  the  number  of  those  that  fled. 
And  by  often  asking  the  word,  there  being  no  otlier  means 
of  distinction,  ail  asking  at  once,  they  both  made  a  great  deal 
of  stir  amongst  themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  tiie 
enemy.  But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word 
of  the  Syracusians,  because  these  being  victorious  and 
Tjndistracted,  knew  one  another  better.  So  that  when 
they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the  enemy,  though  they 
themselves  were  more,  yet  the  enemy  escaped,  as  knowino- 
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the  watch-word  ;  but  they,  when  they  could  not  answer, 
were  slain.  But  that  which  hurt  them  nnost  was  the  tune 
of  the  Paean,*  which  being  in  both  armies  the  same,  drove 
them  to  their  wits  end.  For  the  Argives  and  Corcyraeans, 
at>d  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on  the  Athenians  part,  when 
they  sounded  the  Paean,  terrified  the  Athenians  on  one  side, 
and  the  enemy  terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the  other  side. 
Wherefore  at  the  last  falling  one  upon  another  in  divers 
parts  of  the  army,  friends  against  friends,  and  countrymen 
against  countrymen,  they  not  only  terrified  each  other,  but 
came  to  hand-strokes,  and  could  hardly  again  be  parted. 

As  they  fled  before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent 
from  Epipolae,  by  which  they  were  to  go  back,  being  but 
straight,  many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
rocks  and  died  so ;  and  of  the  rest  that  got  down  safely  in- 
to the  plain,  though  the  greatest  part,  and  all  that  were  of 
the  old  army,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  escaped 
into  the  camp,  yet  of  these  that  came  last,  some  lost  their 
wa}',  and  straying  in  the  fields,  when  the  day  came  on,  were 
cut  off  by  the  Syracusian  horsemen  that  ranged  the  coun- 
try about. 

The  next  day  the  Syracusians  erected  two  trophies,  one 
in  Epipolgc  at  the  ascent,  and  another  where  the  first  check 
was  given  by  the  Boeotians.  The  Athenians  received  their 
dead  under  truce  ;  and  many  there  were  that  died,  both  of 
themselves  and  of  their  confederates.  But  the  arms  taken 
were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the  slain  :  for  of  such  as 
"were  forced  to  quit  their  bucklers,  and  leap  down  from  the 
rocks,  though  some  perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that 
escaped. 

After  this,  the  Syracusians  having  by  such  unlocked  for 
prosperity  recovered  their  former  courage,  sent  Sicanu* 
with  fifteen  gallies  to  Agrigentuni  being  in  sedition,  to 
bring  that  city  if  they  could  to  their  obedience.  And  Gy- 
lippus  went  again  to*  the  Sicilian  cities  by  land,  to  raise  yet 
another  aruiy,  as  being  in  hope  to  take  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians  by  assault,  considering  how  the  matter  had  gone 
in  Epipolae. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian  generals  went  lo  council 
upon  their  late  overthrow,  and  present  general  weakness  of 
the  army.  For  they  saw,  not  only  that  their  designs  pros- 
pered not,  but  that  the  soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying. 
For  they  were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a 

*  A  hymn  with  trumpets  «r  other  loud  music,  both  before  &nd  after  battle. 
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double  cause,  this  being  the  time  of  the  year  most  obnoxi- 
ous to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they  lay  moorish  and 
noisome.     And  all  things  else  appeared  desperate. 

Demosthenes  thought  fit  to  stay  no  longer;  and  since 
the  execution  of  his  design  at  Epipolaj  had  failed,  delivered 
his  opinion  for  going  out  of  tiie  haven  whilst  the  seas  were 
open,  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gallies,  they 
were  stronger  than  the  army  of  the  enemy.  For  it  was  bet- 
ter, he  said,  for  the  city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  for- 
tify against  them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians, 
seeing  they  cannot  now  be  easily  overcome  ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  spend  much  money  in  lying  be- 
fore the  city.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes. 

Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  bad,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  have  their  weakness  discovered,  and  by  decree- 
ing of  their  departure  openly  with  the  votes  of  many,  to 
maHe  known  the  same  to  the  enemy.  For  if  at  any  time 
they  had  a  mind  to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able 
to  do  it  secretly.  Besides,  the  estate  of  the  enemy,  in  as 
much  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest,  put  hicn  into 
some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow  worse  than  their  own,  ia 
case  they  pressed  the  siege,  especially  being  already  mas- 
ters of  the  sea  far  and  near  with  their  present  Heet.  There 
was  moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syracuse  that  de- 
sired to  betray  the  state  into  their  liands,  and  that  sent 
messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered  him  not  to  rise  and  be 

fone.  All  which  he  knowing,  though  he  were  in  truth 
oubtful  what  opinion  to  be  of,  and  did  yet  consider;  never- 
theless openly  in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the  withdraw- 
ing the  army,  and  said,  that  he  was  sure  the  people  of 
Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  tlience  without  their  or- 
der: for  that  they  were  not  to  have  such  judges  as  should 
give  sentence  upon  their  own  sight  of  things  done,  ratiier 
than  upon  the  report  of  calumniators,  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse  them  of. 
That  many,  nay  most  of  the  soldiers  here,  who  now  cry 
out  upon  their  misery,  will  there  cry  out  on  the  contrary, 
and  say  the  generals  have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come 
away  for  a  bribe.  That  he  would  not  therefore,  knowinu- 
the  nature  of  the  Athenians  so  well,  choose  to  be  put  to 
death  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a  dishonourable  crime  by 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  if  he  must  needs  do  one,  to  suf- 
fer the  same  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  by  his  own  adven- 
ture. And  yet  he  said  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still 
inferior  to  their  own  ;  for  paying  much' money  to  stran<yers, 
and  laying  out  much  more  on  forts  without  and  about  the 
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city,  having  also  had  a  great  navy  a  year  already  in  pay,  they 
must  needs  want  money  at  last,  and  all  these  things  fail  them. 
For  they  have  spent  already  two  thousand  talents,  and  are 
much  in  debt  besides.  And  whensoever  they  shall  give 
over  this  course,  and  make  pay  no  longer,  their  strength  is 
gone,  as  being  auxiliary,  and  not  constrained  to  follow  the 
war,  as  the  Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,  he  said, 
to  stay  close  to  the  city,  and  not  to  go  away,  as  if  they 
were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were  much  superior. 

Nicias,  when  he  spake  thus,  assured  them  of  it,  as  know- 
ing the  state  of  Sjracuse  precisely,  and  their  want  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  there  were  some  that  desired  to  betray  the 
city  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  him  word  not  to  go.  Withal, 
lie  had  now  confidence  in  the  fleet,  which  as  being  before 
overcome,  he  had  not.  As  for  lying  where  they  did,  De- 
mosthenes would  by  no  means  hear  of  it.  But  if  the  army 
might  not  be  carried  away  without  order  from  the  Athenians, 
but  must  needs  stay  in  Sicily,  then  he  said  they  might  go 
to  Thapsus,  or  Catana,  from  whence  by  their  land  men  they 
might  invade  and  turn  much  of  the  country  to  them,  and 
wasting  the  fields  of  the  enemies,  weaken  the  Syracusians, 
and  be  to  figijt  with  their  gallies  in  the  main  sea,  and  not  in 
a  narrow  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy)  but  in  a 
wide  place,  where  the  benefit  of  skill  should  be  theirs, 
and  where  they  should  not  be  forced  in  charging  and  retir- 
ing, to  come  up,  and  fall  off"  in  narrow  and  circumscribed 
limits.  In  sum,  he  said  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where 
they  were,  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying  the  mat- 
ter, to  arise  and  be  gone.  Eurymedon  also  gave  the  like 
counsel.  Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Nicias, 
there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth  and  procrastination  in  the  business, 
and  a  suspicion  withal,  that  the  asseveration  of  Nicias  was 
grounded  on  somewhat  that  he  knew  above  the  rest,  and 
thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their  going  thence,  and 
staid  upon  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus  and  Sycanus  returned  unto 
Syracuse.  Sycanus  without  his  purpose  at  Agrigentum  (for 
whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  sedition  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  behalf  of  the  Syracusians,  was  turned  into 
friendship  ;)  but  Gylippus  not  without  another  great  army 
out  of  Sicily,  besides  the  men  of  arms,  which  having  set 
forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  before,  were 
then  lately  arrived  at  Sclinus  from  out  of  Afric.  For  having 
been  driven  into  Afric,  and  the  Cyreneans  having  given  them 
two  gallies  with  pilots,  in  passing  by  the  shore  they  aided 
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the  Euesperitse  besieged  b}'  the  Africans  ;  and  having  over- 
come the  Africans,  "they  went  on  lo  Neapolis,  a  town  of 
traflSc  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  where  the  passage 
into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but  two  days'  and  a  night's  sail 
over.  And  from  thence  they  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus. — 
As  soon  as  thej;  were  come,  the  Syracusians  again  presently 
prepared  to  set  upon  the  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  Athenian  generals  seeing  them  to  have  another  army, 
and  their  own  "not  bettering,  !)Ut  growing  every  day  worse 
than  other,  but  especially  "as  being  pressed  to  it  by  the 
sickness  of  the  soldiers,  repented  now  that  they  removed 
not  before  ;  and  Nicias  being  now  no  longer  against  it  as  he 
was,  but  desirous  only  that  it  might  not  be  concluded  open- 
ly, gave  order  unto  all,  as  secretly  as  was  possible,  to  put 
forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be  ready  when  the  sign  should 
be  given. 

But  when  they  were  about  it,  and  every  thing  was  ready, 
the  moon  happened  to  be  eclipsed  ;  for  it  was  full  moon  : 
and  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  called  upon 
the  generals  to  sta}",  but  Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to 
superstition  and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too 
much)  said,  that  it  should  come  no  more  into  debate,  whe- 
ther they  should  go  or  not,  till  the  three  times  nine  days  be 
past,  which  the  soothsayers  appoint  in  that  behalf.  And 
the  Athenians  though  upon  going,  still  staid  for  this  reason. 

The  Syracusians  also  having  intelligence  of  this,  were 
encouraged  unto  the  pressing  of  the  Athenians  much  the 
more,  for  that  they  confessed  themselves  already  too  weak 
for  them  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  for  else  they  wouid  never 
have  sought  to  have  run  away. 

Besides  they  would  not  have  them  sit  down  in  any  other 

Eart  of  Sicily,  and  become  the  harder  to  be  warred  on  ;  but 
ad  rather  there-right,  and  in  a  place  most  for  their  own 
advantage,  compel  them  to  fight  by  sea.  To  which  end 
they  manned  their  gallies,  and  after  they  had  rested  as 
long  as  was  sufficient,  when  they  saw  their  time,  the  first 
day  they  assaulted  the  Athenians'  camp,  and  some  small 
number  of  men  of  arms  and  horsemen  of  the  At'ienians 
sallied  out  against  them  bv  certain  gates,  and  the  Svracu- 
•ians  intercepting  some  of  the  men  of  arms,  beat  them 
back  into  the  camp.  But  the  entrance  being  straight,  there 
were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost,  and  men  of  arms  some, 
but  not  utany. 

The  next  day  they  came  out  with  their  gallies,  seventv^- 
six  in  number,  and  the  Athenians  set  forth  against  them 
with  eighty-six  ;  and  being  come  together  they  fought. — ^ 
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Eurymedon  had  charge  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians, 
and  desiring  to  encompass  the  gallies  of  the  enemies,  drew 
forth  his  own  gallies  in  length  more  toward  the  shore  ;  and 
was  cut  oiTby  the  Syracusians,  that  had  first-overcome  the 
middle  battle  of  the  Athenians  from  the  rest  in  the  bottom 
and  inmost  part  of  the  haven;  and  both  slain  himself,  and 
the  gallies  that  were  with  hinri  lost.  And  that  done,  the 
rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased  and  driven 
ashore. 

Gylippus  when  he  saw  the  navy  of  the  enemy  vanquished, 
and  carried  past  the  piles,  and  their  own  harbour,  came 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  pier  to  kill  such  as  landed, 
and  to  cause  that  the  Syracusians  might  the  easilier  pull 
the  enemies'  gallies  from  the  shore,  whereof  themselves 
were  Tnastei's.  But  the  Tuscans,  who  kept  guard  in  that 
part  for  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  coming  that  way  in 
disorder,  made  head,  and  charging  these  first,  forced  thena 
into  the  marish  called  Lysimelia.  But  when  afterwards  a 
greater  number  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
came  to  help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians  to  help  the 
Tuscans,  and  for  fear  to  lose  their  gallies,  fought  with  them, 
and  having  overcome  them,  pursued  them,  and  not  only 
slew  many  of  their  men  of  arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of 
their  gallies,  and  brought  them  back  into  the  harbour. 
Nevertiieless  the  Syracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the 
men  taken  in  them.  And  amongst  the  rest  they  let  drive 
before  the  wind  (which  blew  right  upon  the  Athenians)  aa 
old  ship  full  of  fagots  and  brands  set  on  fire  to  burn  them. 
The  Athenians  on  the  other  side  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
navy,  devised  remedies  for  the  fire,  and  having  quenched 
the  fiame,  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming  near,  escaped 
that  danger. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy,  both  for  the 
battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms  which  they  intercepted 
above  before  the  camp,  where  also  they  took  the  horses. 
And  the  Athenians  erected  a  tro^ihy  likewise,  both  for  the 
flight  of  those  footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drove  into  the 
marish,  and  for  those  which  they  themselves  put  to  flight 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

When  the  Syracusians  had  now  manifestly  overcome 
their  fleet  (for  they  feared  at  first  the  supply  of  gallies  that 
came  with  Demosthenes)  the  Athenians  were  in  good  ear- 
nest utterly  out  of  heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived 
in  the  event,  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage. 

For  having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that 
were  for  ir.sLitution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed  by 
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the  people  as  well  as  themselves ;  and  which  had  a  navy, 
and  horses,  and  greatness,  seeing  they  could  create  no  dis- 
sension an.ongst  them  about  change  of  government,  to  wia 
them  thar.  ■  v.,  nor  could  subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of 
their  forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  misprospered 
in  most  of  their  designs,  ihey  were  then  at  their  wiis  end. 
But  now,  when  they  were  also  vanquished  by  sea  (which 
they  would  never  have  thought)  they  were  much  more  de- 
jected than  ever. 

The  Syracnsiaus  went  presently  about  the  haven  without 
fear,and  meditated  how  to  sliut  up  the  same,that  the  A  t  henians 
might  not  steal  away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they 
would,  for  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  themselves, 
but  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athenians.  For  the  Syracu- 
sians  conceived,  not  untraly,  that  their  own  strength  was  at 
this  present  the  greater,  and  that  if  theycould  vanquish 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  botli  by  sea  and  land, 
it  would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to  them,  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  For  all  the  rest  of  Greece  should 
be  one  part  freed  by  it,  and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of 
subjection  hereafter-  For  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Athenians,  with  the  reniainder  of  their  strength,  to  sustain 
the  war  that  would  be  made  upon  them  afterwards ;  and 
they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it,  should  be  had  in  ad- 
miration, not  only  with  all  men  now  living,  but  also  with 
posterity.  And  to  say  truth,  it  was  a  worthy  mastery,  both 
for  the  causes  shewn,  and  also  for  that  the}-  became  victors 
not  of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others  their  confede- 
rates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but  their  confede- 
rates also  having  been  in  joint  command  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  Lacedaemonians,  and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the 
first  hazard,  and  of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  great- 
est part  themselves. 

The  greatest  number  of  nations,  except  the  general  roll 
of  those  which  in  this  war  adhered  to  Athens  and  Lacedae- 
mon,  were  together  at  this  one  city.  And  this  number  on 
both  sides  against  Sicily,  and  for  it,  some  to'help  win,  and 
some  to  help  save  it,  c-uie  to  the  war  at  Svracuse,  not  on 
any  pretence  of  right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred,  but  aa 
profit  or  necessity-  severally  chanced  to  iiiduce  them.  The 
Athenians  being  Ionic  went  against  the  Syracusians  that  be 
Doric,  voluntarily.  With  these,  as  being  their  colonies, 
went  the  Lemnians  and  the  Imbrians,  and  the  ^^ginetse  that 
dwelt  in  ^^gina  then,  all  of  the  same  language  and  institu- 
tions with  themselves. 
AJso  the  Hestiseans  of  Euboea.     Of  the  rest,   some  went 
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with  them  as  their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confe- 
derates, and  some  also  [jired.     Subjects  and  tributaries,  as 
the  Eretrians,  Chalcideaiis,   St^rians,  and  Carystians,  from 
Kuba^a.    Ceians,  Andrians,  Tehians,  from  out  of  the  islands. 
Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians,  from  Ionia.     Of  these  the 
Chians  followed  them  as  free,   not  as  tributaries  of  money, 
but  of  gallies.     And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  Tonians, 
descended  from  the  Athenians,  except  only  the  Carystians 
that  are  of  the  nation   of  the  Dryopes.     And  though  they 
were    subjects   and   went  upon   constraint,  yet  they  were 
lonians  against  Dorians.     Besides  these  there  went   with 
tliem   JEoWdnii,    namely   the    Methymna?ans,    sul)jects    to 
Athens,  not  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  gallies,  and  the 
Tenedians   and    ^^nians    triiuitaries.     Now   here   Cohans 
were  constrained   to  fight  against  yEolians,  namely  against 
their  founders,  the  Boeotians,  that  took  part  with  the  Syra- 
cusians.     But  the  Piata^ans,  and  only  they  being  Boeotians, 
fought  against  Bcrotians  upon  just  quarrel.     The  Rhodians 
and  Cytherians  Doric  both,  by  constraint,  bore  arms  ;  one 
of  them,  namely  the  Cytherians  a  colony   of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, with  the   Athenians  against   the    Lacedaemonians 
that  were  with  Gyiipjius;  and  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Rhodians,  being  by  descent  Argives,   not  only  against  the 
Syracusians,  who   were  also   Doric,  hut  against  their  own 
colony  the  Gelans,  which  took  part  with  the  S\racusians. — • 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there  went  with 
them  the  Cephalienians  and  Zacynthiaus,  tiot  but  that  they 
were  free  states,  but  because  they  were  kept  in  awe  as 
islanders,  by  the  Athenians  who  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
And  the  Corcyr^eans  being  not  only  Doric,  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both   Corinthians    and   Syracusians, 
though  a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to  the  other;  which 
they  did  necessaril}'  (to  make  the  best  of  it)  but  indeed  no 
less  willingly,  in  respect  of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians. 
Also  the  Messenians  now  so  called  in  Naupactus,  were  taken 
along  to  this  war,  and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus  then  holden 
by  the  Athenians.  .  Moreover  the  Megareah  outlaws,  though 
not  many,  by  advantage  taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to 
fight  against  the  Selinuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise. 
But  now  the  rest  of  their  army  was  ratiier  voluntary.     The 
Argives  not  so  much  for  the  league  as  for  their  enmity  with 
the  Lacedicmonians  and  their  present  particular  spleen,  fol- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  the  war  though  Ionic,    against  Do- 
rians.    And   the  Mantineans  and  oiher  Arcadian  mercena- 
ries went  with  hini,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to  ihvade  the 
enemy  shewed  them,  and  now  for  gain,  had  for  enemies  as 
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much  as  any  those  other  Arcadians  which  went  thither  with 
the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  vttolians  were  all  mer- 
cenary, and  it  fell  out  that  t'he  Cretans,  who  tc^ether  with 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took  not  part 
with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it  willingly  for  tfieir 
hire.  And  some  Acarnanians  also  went  with  them  for  gain, 
but  most  of  them  went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demos- 
thenes, and  for  good  will  to  the  ^te  of  Athens.  And  thus 
many  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Then  of 
Italians  fallen  into  the  same  necessity  of  seditious  times, 
there  went  with  them  to  this  war,  the  Thurians,  and  Meta- 
pontians.  Of  Greek  Sicilians,  the  Naxians  and  Catanaeans. 
Of  barbarian,  the  Egestaeans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the 
most  of  those  Greek  Sicilians.  Without  Sicily,  there  went 
with  them  some  Thuscans,  upon  quarrels  between  them  and 
the  Syracusians,  and  some  lapygian  mercenaries.  These 
were  the  nations  that  followed  the  army  of  the  Athenians. 

On  the  other #ide,  there  opposed  them,  on  the  part  of 
the  Syracusians,  the  Camarinseans  their -borderers.  And  be- 
yond them  again  the  Geloans.  And  then  (the  Agrigentines 
not  stirring)  beyond  them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinun- 
tians.  These  inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite 
to  Afric.  Then  the  Himeraeans  on  the  side  that  lieth  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they  are  the  only  Gnecians  inhabiting, 
and  only  aided  them.  These  were  their  confederates  of  the 
Greek  nation,  withir>  Sicily  ;  all  Doreans  and  free  states.— 
Then  of  the  barbarians  there,  they  had  the  Siculi,  all  but 
what  revolted  to  the  Athenians.  For  Grecians  without  Si- 
cily, the  Lacedaimonians  sent  them  a  Spartan  commander, 
with  some  Helots,  and  the  rest  freed*  men.  Then  aided 
them  both  with  gallies,  and  with  land  men  the  Corinthians 
only  ;  gjid  for  kindred's  sake,  the  Leucadians  and  Ambra- 
ciots.  Out^of  Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  Co- 
rinthians. And  Sicyonians  on  constraint.  And  from  without 
Peloponnesus,  the  Boeotians.  To  the  foreign  aids,  the  Si- 
cilians themselves,  as  bein^  great  cities,  added  more  in 
every  kind  than  as  much  a^^ain;  for  they  e:ot  tojjether  men 
or  arms,  galiies  and  horses,  great  store,  and  other  number 
in  abundance.  And  to  all  these  again  the  Syracusians  them- 
selves added,  as  I  may  say,  above  as  much  more,  in  respect 
of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  their  danger. 

These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  either  part,  whiib 
were  then  all  there,  and  after  them  came  no  more  neither  to 
the  one  side  nor  the  other.     No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syra- 

■l  *  Mif2«jMw3(i(,  newly -mads  fre*. 
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cusians  thought  it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea, 
already  gotten,  they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole 
Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was,  and  hinder  their  escape 
both  by  sea  and  land, 

Presently  therefore  they  fall  in  hand  with  stopping  up  the 
mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  furlongs  wide, 
with  gallies  laid  cross,  and  lighters  and  boats  upon  their  an- 
chors, and  withal  prepared  whatsoever  else  was  necessary, 
in  case  the  Athenians  would  hazard  another  battle,  meditat- 
ing on  no  small  matters  in  any  thing. 

The  Athenians  seeing  the  shutting  up  of  the  haven,  and 
the  rest  of  the  enemies  designs,  thought  good   to  go  to 
counsel  upon  it ;  and  the  generals  and  commanders  of  regi- 
ments having  met,  and  considered  their  present  wants,  both 
otherwise,  and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had  provision  for 
the  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  be  gone,  they  had^ 
sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the  sending  in  of  any  more) 
nor  were  likely  to  have  for  the  future,  unless  their  navy  got 
the  upper  hand,  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  camp  above, 
and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs  they  must, 
near  unto  their  gallies  with  a  wall,  and  leaving  some  to  keep 
it,  to  go  aboard  with  the  rest  ofthe  army,  and  to  man  every 
galley  that  they  had,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable,  and 
having  caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight, it  out, 
if  they  got  the  victory  to  go  to  Catana;  if  not,  to  make 
their  retreat  in  order  of  battle,  by  land  (having  first  set 
fire  on   their  navy)  the  nearest  way  unto  some  amicable 
place,  either  barbarian  or  Grecian,  that  they  should  best 
be  able  to  reach  unto  before  the  enemy.    As  they  had  con- 
cluded, so  they  did ;  for  they  both  came  down  to  the  shore 
from  their  camp  above,  and  also  manned  every  galley  they 
had,  and  compelled  to  go  on   board  every  man  of  age,   of 
any  ability  whatsoever.     So  the  whole  navy  was  manned,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gallies,  upon  which 
tney  had  many  archers  and  darters,  both  Acarnanians  and 
other  strangers,  and  all  things  else  provided  according  to 
their  means  and  purpose.     And  Nicias,  when  almost  every 
thing  was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  dejected  for 
being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrary  to  their  custom,  and 
yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity  of  victual,  desirous  as  soon  as 
could  be  to  fight,  called  them  together,  and  encouraged 

them  then  the  first  time,  with  words  to  this  eftect : 

The  Oration  of  Nicias. 
Soldiers,  Athenians,  and  other  our  confederates,  thougU 
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1^^    the  trial'at  han^  will  be  comm(|n  to  all  aljjce^  gnd  wiU.con- 
cern  the  safety  and  country,  no  less  of  «ach  of  us,  than  gi 
the   enemy:   (for  if  our  gallies  g€t   the  ^ctory,  we  raa^ 
every  one  see  his  native  cit^fcagain)  y^.ought  w^  not^ojbte 
discouraged,    like  men  of^no  experi^cc,  who  failing  in 
their  first  adventures,  evdfe  after  carry  a  fear  suitable  to 
their  misfortunes.     Bat^you  Athenians  herejpresent,  hayng 
had  experience  already  of  many  wars,^nd  you  our  <^nfe- 
derates,  that  have  afways  gone  along  with  our  artmes,  re- 
member how  often   the  event  falleth  out  otherwise  in  war 
than  one  would  think  ;  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will  once 
also  be  of  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  §ght  again,  in- 
such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  number  you  see  your-* 
selves  to  be.     What  we  thought  would  fc  |jelps  in  the  nar-' 
rowness  of  the  baven,  agains^uch  a  multitude  of  gallies 
as  will  oe  there,  and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy 
upon  their  decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed^  we 
have  with, the  masters  now  considered  them  ail,  and  as  weW 
±  tj^s  our  present  means  will  permit,  made  them  real^.     For  , 
many  archers  and  ddYters  sh&ll^o  aboard,  and  that  multitu^. 
which   if  we  had  been  to  %^  in  the  main  sea,  we  would 
not  have  used,  because  by  slugging  the  gailies,  ii  would 
take  away  the  use  of  skjll,  will  nevertheless  be  Useful  here, 
where  we  are  forced  to^akc  a  land-fipht  from  our  gallies. 
We   have  also  devised,  instead  of  what  should  have  been 
provuled  for  in  the  building  of  our  gallies  against  the  thick-  ' 
ness  of  the  beaks  of  theirs,  which  qld  most  hurt  u^p^to  lash 
their  gallies  unto  ours  with  iron  grapnels,  whereby  (if  the 
men  of  arms  do  their  part)   we  may  keep  the  gallies  ^vhich 
,  once  come  close  up,  from  falling  back  again.     For  we  are 
"     brought  to  a  necessity  noW  of  making  it  a  land-Hgbt  upon 
the  water:  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  neither  to  fall  back 
Airselves,  nor  to  suffer  the^en^my  to  do  so-     Especially, 
*  w^en  except  what  our  men  on  laud  shall  make  good- fhe 
%^  shore  is  altogether  hostile.     Which  you  rememberingTmust 
therefore  fight  it  out   to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore.     But  when  o-ailev 
y  to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen,  close,  nev^r  think  any  cau/e 
'"■■  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless  you  have  first  beaten  off 
-  the  men  of  arms  of  the  enemv  from  their  decks.     And  this 
I  speak  to  you  rather  that  Are  the  men  of  arms,,  than  to  the 
mariners,  in  as  much  as  that  part  belongeth  ratner  unto  vou 
^  that  fight  above;  and  in  you   it  liet!^,  even  yet   to  achieve 
the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the  land  men.     Now  for 
the  mariners,  I  advise,  ^nd  withal  beseech  them  not  to  be 
too  much  daunted  ^vith  the  losses  past,  having  novr  both  a 
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greater  number  of  gallies,    and   greater  forces   upon   thts      , 
aecks.     Think  it  a  pleasure  wortli  preserving,  that  being 
taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  imitation 
of  our  fashions  for  Athenians  (though  you  be  not  so)  you 
are  not  only  admired   for  it  through  all  Greece,  but  also 
partake   of  our  dominion  in  irfetter  of  proht  no  less  than 
ourselves;  and   for  awfulness  to  the  nations  subject,  and 
protection   from  injury,  more.     You  therefore  that  alone 
participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  cannot  with  any  justice 
betray  the  same.     In  despite  therefore  of  the  Corinthians, 
whoni  you  have  often  vanquished ;  and  of  the  Sicilians, 
who  as"  long  as  our  fleet  was  at  the  best,  durst  never  so 
much  as  stand  us,  repel  them,  and  make  it  appear,  that 
vour  knowledge  ev^n  with  weakness  and  loss,  is  better  than 
the  streno-th  of  another  with  fortune.     Again,  to  such  of 
you  as  ar?  Athenians  I  must  remember  this,  that  you  have 
no  more  such  fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men  of 
arms  ;  and  that  if  auglit  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home ;  and 
those  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  both 
ao-ainst  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and  against  the  enemy 
that  lieth  there  already.     So  one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into 
the  mercy  of  the  Syracusians,  against  whom  you  yourselves 
know  with  what  intent  you  came  hither,  and  the  other  part 
which  is  at  home  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsnio- 
t  nians      Being  therefore  in  this  one  battle  to  fight  both  for 
IWourselves  and  them  ;  be  therefore  valiant  now  if  ever,  and 
'  bear  in  mind  every  one  of  you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard 
are  the  land  forces,  the  sea  forces,  the  whole  estate,  and 
creat  name  of  Athens.     For  which,  if  any  man  excel  others 
in  skill  or  courage,  he  can  never  shew  it  more  opportunely 
than  now,  when  he  may  both  help  himself  with  it,  and 
the  whole. 

Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  commanded  pre- 
sently to  go  aboard. 

Gvlippus  and  the  Syracusians  might  easily  discern  that 
the  Athenians  meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.— 
Besides  they  had  advertisement  of  their  purpose  to  cast 
iron  grapnels  into  their  gallies.  And  as  for  every  thing 
else,  so  also  for  that  they  had  made  provision,  lor  they 
covered  the  fore-part  of  their  gallies,  and  also  the  decks 
for  a  ereat  way  with  hides  that  the  grapnels  cast  m  might 
slip  and  not  be  able  to  take  hold.  When  all  was  ready, 
Gyl'ippus  likewise,  and  other  the  commanders  used  unt* 
the  soldiers  this  hortative. 
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The  Oration  of  GylippuSj  'hnd  tie  Syracusian  Generah, 

That  not  only  our  former  acts  h^ve  t»een  honourable,  hot 
that  we  are  to  fight  npw  also  for  further  honour,  (m^n  of 
Syracuse,  and  confederates)  the  moSt  of  you  seem  to  know 
already  (for  else  you  never  would  so  va|iantly  Iiav«  under- 
gone it.)     And  if  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible 
of  it  as  he  ought,  we  will  male  it  appear  unto  him  bettor. 
For  whereas  the  Athenians  came  into  this^countiy  It^^  de- 
sign first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and  then  if  ,thn>  suceii^Jra,  P^- 
j  loponnesus  and  the  restjDf  Greece,     ifeid  whereas  already 
they  had  the  greatest  doniinidin  of  any  Grecians  \\4mt3pever, 
cither  present  ojr  past,  you,  the  first  that  ever  withstood 
their  navy,    wherewith  they    were  every  where  masters, 
have  in  the  former  battles  overcome  them,^nd  shall  in  like- 
lihood overcome  themiagain  m  this.     For  men  that  ari|Ctit 
short  where  they  ti^lfight  themselves  to  exceed,  become 
afterwards  further  put  of  opinion  with  tl^mtj^ves  th^  they 
would  have  be«n  if  they  had  never^thougl^o.     And  wl|en 
they  come  short  of  thftir  hope  in  tliTngs  tlwcy^iglory  in,  they 
come  short  also  in  couPage  of  the  true^strength  of  their 
forces.     And  this  is  likeU\oow  to  be  the  case  of  the  Athe- 
nians.    Whereas   with    i^s   it  falfeth   out,  that  our  farmer 
^,_  courage  wherewith,  though  unexperienced,  we  durst  stand 
^them,  being  now  confirmed,  aUd  an  opinion  added  of1)eiDg 
^*  the   stronger,  gireth   t<i.  «¥ery  one  of  us  ^  double  hope. 
And  in  all  enterprizes,  cfife'^reatest  hope  conferreth  for  the 
*  most  part  the  greatest  courage.  .*A^  for  their  imitation  of 
our  provisions,  they  are  thing*  we^  are  acquainted  withal, 
and  we  shall  not  in  any  kind  be  unprovidfed  for  them.  h£& 
they  when  they  shall  have  nteny  mei^  of  arms  upon  their 
decks,  (being  not  used  to  k)  and  many  (as  1  may  term  them) 
1^  ^   land-darters*,  both  Acarna^ians  and  others,  who  would  not 
wT   be  able  to  direct  their  darts,  though  they  should  sit,  how 
M    can  they  choose  but  put  the  gallies  iuto  danger,  and  be  all 
J      in  confusion  amongst  thengselves,  mov^g  in  a  fasljjtonf  npt- 
their  own  ?     As  for  the  num"^er  of  their  gal  lies  it  will  help 
them   nothing,   (if  aq^.of  you  f«jar  also  that^  as  being  to 
fight  against  odds  ia  number,)  for  many  in  Ufctle  room  are  so 
m«ch  the  slower  to  do  %yhat  they  desire,  and  easiest  to  be 
annoyed   by  our  munition.     But  the  very^uth  yoiT  shall 


Z.-* 


*  AJMiTif «« ;^Jl^al«^.     Such  as  being  upon  land,  could  use  their  darts,  but 

not  t«»tt<  ring  upon  the  water.  t    ^ 

t  That  is,  accurding  tft  th^pao^saof  the  gaU«y,  not  stedfestly  as  upon 

^aad,  '  '         *■ 
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no^  understand  by  these  thfftgs,  whereof  we  suppose  we 
have  most  certain  intelligence. 

Overwhelmed  with   calamities,  and  forced  by  the  diffi- 
,  culties  which  they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown 
desperate,  'not  trusting,  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to  put 
*'  .-'Hhemselves  upon  the  decision  of.  fortiftie  as  well  as  they 

may,  that  so  they  may  .either  go  cRit  by  force,  qr  else  make 
their  retreat  afterward  b|^  land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot 
change  into  the  worse. 

Against,  such  confusion  therefore,  and  against  the  fortune 
of  our  greatest  enemies,  now  betraying  itself  into  our 
hands,  let  us  fight  with  anger,  and  with  an  opinion  not  only 
that  it  is  most  lawfut  to  fulfil"  o^r  hearts'  desire  upon  these 
our  enemies  that  justified  their  coming  hither,  as  'a  righting 
•\.-\  of  themselves  against  an  assailant;  but  also  that  to  be  re- 

'         venged  on  an  enfemy  is  both  most  natural,  and  as  is  most 
*^      commonly  said,  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.     And  that 
*  **hey  are  *^our  enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all 
**  "        Veil  enough  know,  seeing  they  come  hither  into  our  domi- 
*'^*  '   nion  to  bring  us  into  servitade;     Wherein  if  they  had  sped, 
they  had  put  thq.  men  to  the  greaJtest  torture^,  the  women 
and  children  to  the  greatest  dishonesty,  and  the  whole  city 
to  the  most  ignominiou^ame*  in  the  world.     In  regard 
whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so  tender  as 
to  think  it  gain,  if  they  gdf  away  without  putting  you  to 
further  danger,  for  so  they  mestti  to  do  though  they  get  the 
victory  ;  but  effecting  (as  it  is  .likely  we  shall)  what  we  in- 
tend, both  to  be, revenged  of  these,'  and  to  de^ver  unto  afl 
Sicily  their  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  before,  but  now  is 
more  assured.     Honou^ble   is  that'  combat,  and  rare  are 
those  hazards  wherein  the  ililing,  bringeth  little  loss,  and 
the  success  a  great  deal  of  profit. 

*  Wherr  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  Syracusians 
Kad  in  this  manner^encouraged  their  soldiers,  they  present- 
ly put  their  men  aboard,  perceiving,,  the  Athenians  to  do 
the  same.  <  ^ 

*  t  l^'icias  perplexed  witbthis  present  estate,  and  seeing  how 
'    ' ,        great  and  howjoear  the  danger  was,  bein^-  now  on  the  poinf 

to  piyt  forth  from   the  harbour,  #nd  doubling  (as  in  grfeat 

«'  battles  it  foUeth*  out)  that  somewhat  fc\  every  kind  <\'as  stiJl 

wanting,  and  that  he  had  not  yeUsufficie/itly  spoken  his  mind, 

t;aiied  ''unto  him  again  all  the  captains  o^-^ailies  and>spak^ 

*       .  t    -  % 

*  The  ui^mc  •£  subject. 
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» 
unto  them  every  one  by  their  fathers,  their  tribes,  and 
their  proper  names,  and  entreated  every  one  of  them  that 
had  reputation  in  any  Icind,  not  to  betray  the  same  ;  and 
those  whose  ancestors  were  eminent  not  to  deface  their  he- 
reditary virtues  ;  remembering  them  of  their  country's  li- 
berty, and  the  uncontioled  power  of  all  men  to  live  as 
they  pleased  ;  and  saying  whatsflfeyer  else  in  such  a  pinch 
men  are  accustomed,  not  out  of  t^eir  store  to  utter  things 
stale,*  and  in  all  occasions  the  same,  touching  their  wives, 
children,  and  patrial  gods,  but  sii  s  as  bfeing  tliought 

by  them  available  in  the  present  gement,  they  ttse 

to  cry  into  their  ears.  And  wWen  he  thought  he  had  admo- 
nished them  nQt  enough, |"but  as  much  as  the  time  would 
permit,  he  went  his  way  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  were 
to  serve  oh  land  to  the  sea-side,  and  emhdttled  them  so,  as 
they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground  they  ^ere 
able,  thereby  so  much  tfie  more  to  confirm  the  courage 
of  them  that  were  aboard.  And  Demosthertes,  Menander, 
and  Eudemus,  (for  those  of  the  Athenian  commanders  went 
aboard)  putting  forth  of  the  harbour  went  immediately  to 
the  lock  of  the  haten,  and  to  the  passage  that  was  left  open, 
with  intention  to  fcrce  their  way  out.  But  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates,  being  out  already  with  the  same 
number  of  gailies,  they  had  before  disposed  ^rt  of  them 
to  the  guard  of  the  open  passage,  and  thejMK  in  circle 
about  the  haven,  to  the  ena  they  might  faUflKn  the  Athe- 
nians from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their  ISBrforces  might 
withal  be  near  to  aid  them  wheresoever  the  gailies  touched. 
In  the  Syracusian  navy,  con>manded  Sicanus  and  Agathar- 
chus,  each  of  them  over  a  wi|jg,  and  Pythen  with  the  Co- 
rinthians had  the  middle  battlie.  After  the  Athenians  were 
come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at  the  first  charge  they 
overcame  the  galKes  placet!  there  to  guard  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  open  the  bars  thejreof.  But  when  afterwards 
,.the  Syracusians  and  confederates  came  upon  theiii  from  • 
every  side,  they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  but  also  in  the 
haven  itself  And  the  battle  was  sharp,  and  such  as  there 
had  never  before  been  the  like.  For  the  courage  where- 
with the  mariners  on  both  sides  brought  uptheir  gailies  to 
any  part  they  were  bidden,  was  very  great,  and  great  was 
the  plotting  and  counterplotting,  and  contention  one 
against  another  of  the  masters.  Also  the  soldiers  when  the 
gaUies  boarded  each  other,  did  their  utmost  to  excel  each 
ether  in  all  points  of  skill  that  could  be  used  from  the  decks, 

"    ♦**Actaie>«j.i"r.     To  fppak  old  or  stale  sentence*. 
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and  every  man  in  the  place  assigned  him,  put  himself  forth 
to  appear  the  foremost.     But  many  gallics  falling  close  to- 

•  ^ether  in  a  narrow  compass  (for  they  were  the  most  gallies 
that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and  fought  in  the  least 
room,  being  little  fewer  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  than 
two  hundred)  they  ran  against  each  other  but  seldom,  be- 
cause there  was  no  means  of  retiring,  nor  of  passing  by  ; 
but  made -assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,  as  galley  with 
galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing  chanced  to  fall  foul.'  And 
as  long  as  a  galley  was  making  up,  they  that  stood  on  the 
decks  ifted  their  darts  and  arrows  and  stones  in  abundance, 
but  being  once  come  close,  bhe  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  at- 
tempted to  board  each  other.     And  in  many  places  it  so  fell 

-  out  through  want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran  upon  a  gal- 
ley on  one  side,  were  run  upon  themselves  on  the  other, 
and  that  two  gallies,  or  sometimes  more  were  forced  to  lie 
aboard  of  one,  and  that  the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a 
care,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to 
defend  on  the  one  side,  and  how  to  offend  on  the  other. 
And  the  great  noise  of  many  gallies  falling  foul  of  one  ano-r 
ther,  both  amazed  them  and  took  away  their  hearing  of 
what  their  directors*  directed  ;  for  they  directed  thick  and 
loud  on  both  sides,  not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their 
present  eagerness ;  the  Athenians  crying  out  to  theirs  to 
force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever,  valiantly  to  lay  hold 
upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country  ;  and  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  to  theirs,  how  honourable  a  thing  to 
every  one  of  them  it  would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and 
by  this  victory  to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his 
own  country.  Moreover  the  commanders  of  either  side, 
where  they  saw  any  man  without  necessity  to  row  astern, 
would  call  unto  the  captain  of  the  galley  by  his  name,  and 
ask  him,  the  Athenians,  whether  he  retired  because  he 
thought  the  most  hostile  land  to  be  more  their  friend  than 

'f  the  sea,Vhich  the}'  had  so  long  been  masters  of?  The  Syra- 
cusians theirs,  whether  when  they  knew  that  the  Athenians 
desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to  fly,  they  would  neverthe- 
less fly  from  the?liers?  Whilst  the  conflict  was  upon  the  water," 
the  land-men  had  a  conflict,  and  sided  with  them  in  their  af- 
fections. They  of  the  place  contending  foriucrease  of  the  ho- 
nours they  had  already  gotten,  and  the  invaders  fcaringa  worse 
estate  than  they  were  already  in.  Eor  the  Athenians  ytho  had 
their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their  gallies,  were  iii  such  a 
fear  of  the  events  as  they  had  never  been  in  the  like ;  and  were 
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thereby  of  necessity  to  behold  the  fight  upon  the  water 
^with  very  different  passions.     For  the  fight  being  near,  and 
not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and  the  same  part,  he 
that  saw  their  own  side  prevail,  took  heart  and  fell  to  calling 
upon  the  gods,  that  they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their 
safety  :  and    they  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only 
lamented,  but  shrieked  outright,  and  had  their  minds  more 
subdued  by  the  sight  of  what  was  done,  than  they  that  were 
present  in   the  battle  itself.     Others  that  looked  on  some 
part  where  the   fight  was  equal,  becaus%  t|pe  contention 
continued  so,  as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it,  with 
gesture  of  body  on  every  occasion,  agreeable  to  their  expect- 
ation, passed  the  time  in  a  miserable  perplexity.     For  they 
were  ever  within  a  little  either  of  escaping,  or  of  perish- 
ing.    And  one  might  hear  in  one  and  the  ^me  army,  as 
long  as  the  fight  upon  the  water  was  indifferent,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  lamentations,  shouts,  that  they  won,  that 
they  lost,  and  whatsoever  else  a  ^reat  army  in  great  danger 
is  forced  differently  to  utter.     They  also  that  were  aboard 
suffered  the  same,  till  at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their  con- 
federates, after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  manifestly  pres»ng,  chased   them  with  great  . 
clamour  and  encouragement  of  their  pwn,  to  tlie  shore.-*- 
And  the  sea  forces  iVindng  tft  the  shore,  liome  pne  way  and 
some  another,  except  only  such  as  were  lost  h^  being  far 
from  it,  escaped  into  the  harbour.     And  the  army  that  was 
upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of  different  passions,  with 
one  and  the  same  vehemence,  sll  #ith  shrieks  and  sighs, 
unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran  p^  to  save  the  gal  lies, 
part  toj  the  defence  of  the  <amp  ;*iitMi  the  residua^  who 
were  flir  the  greatest  numbe^  fell  [Presently  to  consider 
every  one  of  the  best  way  to  save  himself/  »And  this  was 
the  time  wherein  of  all  other  they  stood  in  greatest  feai^ 
and  they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had  made  others 
to  suffer  before  atPylus.    For  the  Lacedamon^ans  then,  be-    \ 
sides,  the  loss  «f  their  fleet,  lost  the  men  whrcl\  thej-  h^d 
set  over  into  tbe»  island,  and  the  Athlfeiians  now  (without 
some  accident  pot  to  be  expected)  were^^t  of  all  hope  to 
save  themselvesby  land.     After  this  cruel  ^ttle,  and  many     * 
gallies  and  men  on    either  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians     ' 
and  their  confederates  having  the  victory  took  up  the  wreck, 
and    bodies  of   their  dead,    and  returning  into   the  city, 
erected  a  trophy.     But  the   Athenians,  -iti  re^Kict  of  tlie- 
greatness  of  feheif-  present  loss,  never  iJioujlit  ^on  asking 
leave  to  take  up  their  dead  or  wreck,  but  fell  imujediateir 
to  consultation  how  to  be-^one  the  same  ni^t.     And  De- 
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mosthenes  coming  nnto  Nicias,  delivered  his  opinion  for 
going  once  again  aboard,  and  forcing  the  passage^  if  it  ^ 
were  possible,  betimes  the  next  morning,  saying  that  their 
gailies  which  were  yet  remaining,  and,  serviceable,  were 
inore  tiian  those  of  the  enemy,  (tor  the  Athenians  had  yet 
.  left  them  about  sixty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty.) 
But  when  Nicias  approved  the  advice,  and  would  have  man- 
ned out  the  gailies,  the  mariners  refused  to  go  aboard^,  as 
being  not  only  dejected  with  their  defeat,  but  also  without 
opinion  of  ev;^  paving  the  upper  hand  any  more.  Where- 
upon they  now  resolved  all  to  make  their  retreat  by  land. — 
But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspecting  their  purpose,  and 
apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous,  that  so  great  an  ar- 
my going  away  by  land,  and  sitting  down  in  some  part  or 
other  of  '*^icilj^  should  there  renew  the  war,  repaired  unto 
the  magistrates,,  and  admonished  them  that  it  was  not  fit 
through  negligence  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time 
to  go  their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best  to  the 
purpose)  but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
phould  go  out  and  fortify  in  their  way,  and  prepossess  all 
the  narrow  passages  with  a  guard.  Now  they  were  all  of 
them  of  the  same  opinion,  no^less  than  himself,  and  thought 
jt  fit  to  be  done,  but  they  conceived  withal  that  the  soldier 
now  joyful,  and  taking  his  qase  aftef  a  sore  b^le,  being 
also  holiday,  (for  it  was  tirefr  ^a;^.  af  sacrifice  to  Hercules) 
would  not  easily  be  brought  tc^'obev.  For  through  excess 
of  joy  for  the  viftaty,  Ihey  would  most  of  them,  being  ho- 
liday, be  drinking,  and  look  for  any  thin^,  rather  than  to 
be  persuaded  at  thi^  time  to  take  arms  again  and  go  out. 
But  saeing  the  magistrates  upon  this  consideration,  thought 
it  hard  to  be  done,'  JHermocrates  not  prevailing,  of  his  own 
head  contrived  this.  Fearing  lest  the  Atheniai^s  should 
|mss  the  ^orst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  s0  at  ease, 
out-go  them  ;  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  sent  certain  of  his 
^  f^ieuds,  and*<iPith  them  certain  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian 
daa'np,  who  approaching  so  near  as  to  be  heard  speak, 
called  to  spme  of  them  to  come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been* 
-friends  of  the  Athenians  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  tlmt 

5      used   to^' give    him  intfilligencc)   arid   bade  them  to  advise 
Nicras  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that  the  Syracusians* 

^,  had -beset  th^  ways,  but-that  the  next  day,  having  had  t^e 
;"^-Je^sifre  to  furnish  their  army/they  plight  march  away.  V\-)~ 
on  this  ad«e,rtiscuinent  they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it 
had  been  wlhout  iVa||d.  And  afterwards  because  they  went  not 
presently-,  J^iey  thought  good  to  stay 4herG  that  day  also  ;  to 
the  end  iiiat  the  soldiers  might  pack  up  their  necessaries  us 
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commodiously  as  they  could,  and  begone,  lea^ving  all  things 
else  behind  them,  save  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies. 
But  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  with  their  land  forces 
went  out  before  them,  and  not  only  stopped  up  the  wavs 
in  the  country  about,  by  which  the  Atheiuans  were  likely 
to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard  at  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers, 
but  also  stood  embattled  to  receive  and  stop  their  army  in 
such  places  as  they  thought  convenient.  And  with  their 
gallies  they  rowed  Ujt  the  harbour  of  the  Athenians  and 
towed  their  gallies  away  from  the  shore  ;  some  few  whereof 
they  burnt,  as  the  Athenians  themselves  meant  to  have  done ; 
but  the  rest  at  their  lejsure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any 
place  to  drive  ashore,  the v  afterwards  hauled  into  the  citv. 
After  this,  when  every  thfcg  seemed  unto  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes sufficiently  prepared,  they  dislodged,  being  now 
the  third  day  from  their  fight  by  sea. 

It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not  only  fcJf  the  particu- 
lars, as  that  thej-  marched  away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole 
fleet,  and  ifcat  instead  ef  their  great  hopes,  they  had  en- 
dangered both  themselves  and  the  «ta{e  ;  but  also  for  the 
dolorous  objects  which  were  presented  bptb  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  every  of  them  in  particular  in  the  leaving  of  their 
camp.  For  their  d^^rf  lying  unburied,  when  any  one  saw 
his  friend  Co  the  ground  it  struck  him  atoace  both  with  fear 
iand  grief.  But  th^  liv^g  that  wefe  sjck  or  wounded, 
lioth    grieved^  them    ^orQ*-  than     the    c      \  '  ^ 

-'i    re  miserable,     for  with  ingreaties  and  .  v 

put  them  to  a  stand,  p^ading  to  be  taken  v  wijom-  «. 

soeverll^igy  saw  of  their  fellows  or  fumiiir-i  -.  i;i<»-?Tio-  on 

the  necks  of  their  coftirades,  and  fuilqtfiig  as  far  a^tiiey 
were,able.*  And  when  the  strength  oinfeir., bodies-bailed 
that  they  couid  g»  nofurefeer,  with  ah-iwees  and  imprecjili-' 
ons  were  0iere  left.  Insomuch  as  the  wholp  army  billed  with 
tears, and  irresolute,  could  hardly  q^etaway,  though  the  phce 
\Ae'v  iic^tile,  and  they  had  siiiiered  already,  and  : 
5"n  r  uie  future  more  tban  with  tears  conld  be  ex;  ^.-^  . , 
*  g  down   their  ijealtfe  and  generally  blamed  them- 

^.-.  ^^      Forliipy  Itemed  nothing  else,  buli^ven  the  pconle  * 
^•pf  |ome  gfealf'city  «xpugned  by-'*iege,lmid  inaTving  th_  i; 
esca^ie.     For  the    -i-'-  numHbrAair'Sarcijed  wereno  Ic^^s 
-^^  q^with  aftothe.  rty  thousand  men.     Of  svhich  not* 
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servants,  who  from  time  to  time  ran  over  to  the  enemy;  but 
at  this  time  went  the  greatest  number;  and  yet  what  thpy 
«^        carried  was   not  enough  to  serve  the  turn.     For  not  a  jot     \4 
more  provision  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp.     Neither 
were  the  sufferings  of  others  and  that  equal  division  of 
misery,  which  nevertheless  is  wont  to  Hghten  it,  in  that  we 
suffer  with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light  in 
itself.     And  the  rather,  because  they  considered  from  what         | 
splendor  and   glory  which  they  enjoyed  before,  into  how 
low  an  estate  they  were  now  fallen :  for  never  Grecian  army 
so  differed  from  itself.    For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose 
to  ensjave  others,   they  departed   in   greater  fear  of  being 
piade  slaves  themselves,  and  instead  of  prayers  and  hymns, 
with  which  they  put  to  sea,  they  went  back  again  with  the 
contrary  maledictions  :  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen, 
they  departed  land-men,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval 
forces,  but  upon  their  men  of  arms.     Nevertheless  in  res- 
pect of  the  great   danger  yet   hanging  over  them,  these 
miseries  seemed  all  but  tolerable.     Nicias  perceiving  the^JL^ 
army  to  be  dejected,  and  the  great  change  that  was  in  it,'      * 
came  up  to  the  ranks  and  encouraged  and  comforted  them 
ss  far  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able.  And  as  he  went 
from   part  to  part,  he  exalted  his  voice  more, than  ever 
before,  both  as  being  earnest  iii  his  exhortation,  and  because 
also  he  desired  that  the  benefit  ©ft-his  words  might  reach  as 
far  as  might  be.  <  •^  '*%  ;. 

*  l> '""l^        The  Oration  of,  Nicias  to  his  evicted  urmy. 

Athenians  and  confederates,  we"  iSiust  hope  still  eVen  in 
our  present  estate.  Men  have  been  saved  ere  now  from 
greater  dangers  than  these  are.  Nor  ought  you  too  much 
to  accuse  yourselves,  either  for  your  losses  past,  or  the 
iihderserved  miseries  we  are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that 
jj  have  the  advantagfe  of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body, 

(you  see   how  I  am   in   my  sickrtess,)   nor  am  thought  in- 
ferior to  any  of  you  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  of 
..J   H  piy  own  private  person  or  otherwise,  am  nevertheless  now  in 
^   ^  .     '"■    as  much  danger  as  the  -meanest  of  you.     And  yet  I  have 
\vors.hipped  the  gods  frequently  according  to  the  law,  and 
*    lived  justly  and  unblamably  towards  men.     Fot  which  cause, 
1^        ,    my  hope  is  still  confident  of    the  ftitMre^    though   these 

♦  \;alamities,  as  being   not  accorc'ing  to  the  measure  of  our 
*■  desert,  do  indeed  piake  me  fear.     But  they  may  perhaps 

cease.     For  bot^  the^ejie^i^s  have  already  had   sufjtcieht 
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fortune,  and  the  gods  if  any  of  them  have  been  already 
displeased  with  our  voyage,  have  already  sufficientijr 
punished  us  Others  have  invaded  their  neighbours  as  well 
as  we  ;  and  as  their  offence,  whieb  proceeded  of  humaa 
infirmity,  so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable. 
And  we  have  reason  now  both  to  hope  for  more  favour  from 
the  gods,  (for  our  cise  deserveth  their  pity  rather  than  their 
hatred)  and  also  not  to  despair  of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good 
and  how  many  men  of  arms  you  are,  marching  togetlier  ia 
order  of  battle.  Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever 
you  please  to  sit  down,  there  prfesently  of  yourselves  you 
are  a  cit}-,  such  as  not  any  other  in  Sicily  can  either  easilj 
sustain  if  you  assault^  or  remove  if  you  be  once  seated. 
Now  for  your  march,  that  it  may  be  sa|^  and  orderly,  look 
to  it  yourselves,  making  no  other  account  any  of  you,  but 
what  place  soever  he  shall  be  force»ito  fight  in,  the  same 
if  he  win  it^must  be  his  country  and  his  walls.  March  you 
must  with  diligence,  both  night  and  day  alike,  for  our 
victual  is  short;  and  if  we  can  but  reach  some  amicable 
territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are  still  firm  to  us  for  fear 
of  the  Syracusians)  then  you  may  think  yourselves  secure. 
Let  us  therefore  send  before  to  them,  and  bid  them  meet 
us,  and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual.  In  sum, 
soldiers,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  valiant; 
for  there  is  no  place  near,  where  being  cowards,  you  can 
possibly  be  saved.  Whereas  if  you  escape  through  the 
enemies  at  this  time,  you  may  every  one  see  again  whatsoever 
any  where  he  most  desires,  and  the  Athenians  may  re  erect 
the  great  power  of  tlieir  city,  how  low  soever  fallen.  For 
the  men,  not  the  walls,  nor  the  empty  gailies,  are  the  city. 

Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal  about  the 
army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle  and  not  march 
in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about  and  set  him  in  liis  place. 
Demosthenes  having  spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose, 
did  as  much  ta  those  soldiers  under  him  ;  and  they  marched 
forward,  tiiose  with  Nicias  in  a  square  ^attalion,  and  thea 
those  with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear.  And  the  men  pf  ^irms 
received  those  that  carried  the  baggage,  am^  the  other 
multitude  within  them.  ^ 

When  they  were  come  to  the  ford^f  ihe  river  anapus, 
they  there  found  certain  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  coo- 
federates  embattled  against, them  on  the  bank,  but  tiiesa 
they  put  to  flight,  and  havnig  vvon  the  passage,  marched 
forward.  But  the  Syrac'usian  horsemen  lay 'still  upon  them, 
and  their  light-anned  plie4  them  with  their  dart>  in  the 
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flank.     This  day  the  Athenians  marched  forty  furlongs,  and 
lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  hill.    .The  next 
day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light   they  marched  forwards,  about 
twenty  furlongs,   and  descending  into  a  certain  champaign 
ground,  encamped  there  with   intent  both  to  get  victual  at 
the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited)  and  to  carry  water 
with  them  thence  ;  for  before  them,   in  the  way  they  were 
to  pass  for  many  furlongs  together  there  was  little  to  be  had. 
But  the  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time  got  before  them,  and 
cut  off  their  passage  with  a  wall.  This  wasata  steep  hill,  on 
either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a  torrent  with  steep 
and  rocky  banks,  and  it  is  called  Acraeum  Lepas.     The  next 
day  the  Athenians  went  on.     And  the  horsemen  and  darters 
of  the   Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being  a  great 
number  of  both,    pressed  them   so   with    their  horses  and 
darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long  fight,  were  compelled  to 
retire  again  into  the  same  camp  :   but  now  with  less   victual 
than  before,  because  the  horsemen  would  suffer  them  no 
more  to  straggle  abroad.     In  the  morning  betimes  they  dis- 
lodged, and  put  themselves  on  their  march  again,  and  forced 
their  way  to  the  hill  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,   where 
they  found  before  them,  the   Syracusian  foot  embattled  in 
great  length  above  the  fortification,  on  the  bill's  side  (for 
the  place  itself  was  but  narrow.)    The  Athenians  coming  up 
assaulted  the  wall,  but  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
many,  and  the  steepness  of  the  hill  (for  they  could  easily 
cast  home  from  above)  making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they 
retired  again  and  rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps 
of  thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain,   as  usually  falleth  out  at 
this  time  of    the   year,   being    now   near  autumn,  which 
further  disheartened  the  Athenians,  who  thought  that  also 
this  did   tend  to  their  destruction.     Whilst  they  lay  still, 
Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise 
a  wall  at  their  backs  in  the  way  they  had  come,  but  this  the 
Athenians  hindered  by  sending  agaiqg.t  them  part  of  theirs. 
After  this  the  Athenians  retiring  with  their  whole  army  into 
a  more  champvaign-  ground,  lodged  there  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  went  forward  again.     And   the    Syracusians  with 
their   darts -from  every  part  round   about,   wounded   many 
of  then^  and  when  the  Athenians  charged  they  retired,  and 
when  they  retired  the  Syracusians  charged;  and  that  espe- 
cially   upon    the  hindmost,^  that   by  putting   to  flight  a  few 
they  might  terrify  the  whole  army.  And  for  agood  while  the 
Athenians  in  this  maimer  withstood   them;  and  afterwards 
being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward,  llhey  rested  in  the' 
plain  ;  find  the  Ssracusian^^ifwent  from  them  to  their  own  camp. 
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This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
seeing  the    miserable   estate  of  their  jurny,   and  the  want 
already  of  all  necessaifes,  and  that   nfany  of  their  men  in 
many    assaults  of  the  enemy  were  woundr-d,  to  lead  awaj 
the  army  as  fttt-  as  they  pos«bIy'' could,  not  the  way   they 
purposed  before,  but  toward  the  sea,  which  was  the  contrary 
way  to  that  which  the  Syracusians  guarded.    Now  this  whol« 
journey  of  the  army  lay   not   towards  Catana,  but  towards 
the  other  side  of  Sicil}-,  Camarina  and  GeJa,  and  the  cities 
as  well  Grecian  as   barbarian,  that  way.     When  they  had 
made  many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched    in  the  night, 
and  (as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  aU  armies,  and  most  of  aJlia 
the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affright  and  terror,  especiallj 
marching  by  night,   and  in  hostile  ground,  and  the  ene.-ny 
near)  were  in  confusion.     The  army  of  Nicias  leading  the 
way,  kept  together  and  got  far  before  ;  but  that  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  was  the  greater  half  was  l>oth  severed  from 
the  rest  and  marched   more  disorderly.     Nevertheless   by 
the  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the  sea  side,  and  entering 
into  the   Helorine    way,  the}'  went  on  towards  the  river 
Cacyparis,  to  the  end  when  th^'  came  thither  to  march  up- 
wards along  the  river  side,  thrMigh  the  heart  ofthe  country. 
For  they  hoped  that  this  way,  t||e  Siculi  to  whom  thev  had 
sent,  would  meet  them.     When  they  came  to  the  river^  here 
also  they  found  a  certain  guard  of^the  Syracusians  stopping- 
their  passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles:     When  they  had 
quickly  forced  this  guard  they  passed  the  river,  and   acraiit 
marched  on,  to  another  river  called  Erineus,  for  that\ras  the 
way  which  the" guides  directed  them.     In  tlfe  mean  time  the 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared 
and  that  they  knew  the  Athenians  were  gone,  niostpf  them 
accusing  Gylijipus,  as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  nis  con- 
sent, followed  them  with  speed  the  same  way,  wf^ch    they 
easily  understood  they  were  gone,   and  about  dinner  time 
overtook  them.     When  they  were  cooje  up   to  those  with 
Demosthenes,  who  were  the  fiindmost,    and    had  marched 
more  slowly  and  disorderly  than  th^  other  part  had  done  as 
having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  thev  fell  upon 
them  and  fought.     And  the  Syracusian  horsemen  hemmed 
them  in,  and  forced  them  up  into  a  narrow^  compass  the  more 
easily  now,  because  they  were  divided  froai  the  rest.     Now 
the  army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one  hundred  and 
fifty  furlongs  further  on.  For  he  led  away  the  faster,  because 
he  thought  not  that  their  safety    consisted   in  stavino-  and 
■  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather  in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then 
*nly  fighting  when  they  could  not  choose.     But  Demosthe- 
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nes  was  both  in  greater  and  in  more  continual  toil,  in  res- 
pect tliat  he  marciied  in  the  rear,  and  consequently  waa 
pressed  by  the  enemy.  And  seeing  the  Syracusians  pur- 
suing hiin,  he  went  not  on,  but  put  his  men  in  order  toa- 
light,  till  by  his  stay  he  was  encompassed  and  reduced,  he 
and  the  Athenians  with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being 
shut  up  within  a  place  t?nck)sed  round  with  a  wall,  and  which 
on  eitlier  side  had  a  way  open  aniongst  abundance  of  olive 
trees,  they  were  charged  from  all  sides  at  once  with  the 
enemies  shot.  For  the  Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this 
kind,  and  not  in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason.  For 
to  hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was  not  so  much  for 
theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage.  Besides,  after  so 
manifest  successes,  they  spared  themselves  somewhat,  be- 
cause they  were  loth  to  wear  themselves  out  before  the  end 
of  the  business,  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight,  to  subdue 
and  take  them  alive.  Whereupon  after  they  had  plied  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates,  all  day  long  from  every 
side  with  shot,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other 
annoyance,  they  were  already  tired,  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  first  made  proclamation 
that  if  any  of  the  islanders  Would  come  over  to  them,  they 
should  be  at  liberty ;  and  the  men  of  some  few  cities  went 
over.  And  by  and  by  after  they  made  agreement  with  all 
the  rest  that  were  with  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  de- 
liver up  their  arms,  and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death, 
neither  violently,  nor  by  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  And  they  all  yielded,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  silver  they  had  they  laid  it  all  down, 
casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  targets,  and  filled  with 
the  same  four  targets.  And  these  men  they  carried  pre- 
sently into  the  city. 

Nicias  and  those  that  were  with  him  attained  the  same 
day  to  the  river  Erineus,  which  passing,  he  caused  his 
army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain  ground,  more  elevate 
than  the  rest ;  where  the  Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook 
and  told  him,  that  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded 
themselves,  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.  But  he,  not 
believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  inquire  the  truth. 
Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and  word  that  they  had 
yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  S3'racusians, 
saying,  that  he  was  content  to  compound  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians,  to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Syracusians 
had  laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to  depart. 
And  that  till  payment  of  the  m«)ney  were  made,  he  would 
deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians^  every  hostage  rated  at 
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a  talent  But  Gylippns  and  tbe  Syracusians  refusing  th« 
condition,  charged  tliem,  and  having  hemmed  them  in, 
pJied  them  with  shot,  as  ihey  had  done  the  other  army, 
from  every  side,  till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was 
also  pinched  with  the  want  bolb  of  victual  and  other 
necessaries.  Nevertheless  observing  the  qoiet  of  the  nighty 
they  were  about  to  march  :  but  no  sooner  took  they  their 
arms  up,  than  the  Syracusians  perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding  themselves  discovered, 
•at  down  again,  all  but  three  hundred,  who  breaking  by 
force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far  as  they  conld 
that  night.  And  Micias  when  it  was  day  led  his  army  for- 
ward, the  Syracusians  and  tlieir  confederates  still  pressing 
them  in  the  same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them 
froui  every  side.  1  he  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
Asinarus,  not  only  because  they  were  urged  on  every  side 
by  the  assault  of  many  horsemen,  and  other  multitude, 
and  thought  to  be  more  at  ease  when  they  were  over  -the 
river,  but  out  of  weariness  also,  and  desire  to  drink.  When 
they  were  come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without  any 
order,  every  man  striving  who  should  lirst  get  over.  But 
the  pressing  of  the  enemy  'made  the  passage  now  more 
difficult:  for  being  forced  to  take  the  river  in  hea()s,  they 
fell  upon  and  trampled  one  another  under  their  feet ;  anil 
falling  amongst  the  spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some 
perislied  presently,  and  others  catching  bold  one  of  ano- 
ther, were  carried  away  together  down  the  stream.  And  uot 
only  the  Syracusians  standing  along  the  farther  bank,  beinf 
a  steep  one,  killed  the  Athenians  with  their  shot  from 
above,  as  they  were  many  of  them  greedily  drinking,  and 
troubling  one  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river,  but  the 
Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  them  with  their 
swords,  and  those  especially  that  were  in  the  river.  And 
suddenly  the  water  was  corrupted.  Nevertheless  they  drank 
it,  foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and  mire,  and  many  also 
fought  for  it.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in 
the  river,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the 
river,  and  part,  (if  any  got  away)  by  the  horsemen,  Nicias 
yielded  himself  unto  Gylippus,  (having  more  confidence 
in  him  than  in  the  Syracusians)  to  be  for  his  own  persoa 
at  the  discretion  of  him  and  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  no 
further  slauj^hter  to  be  made  of  the  soldiers.  Gylippus 
from  thenceforth  commanded  to  take  prisoners.  So  the 
residue,  except  such  as  were  hidden  from  them  (which  were 
many)  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.  They  sent  also  to 
pursue  the  three  hundred  which  broke  through  their  guards 
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in,  the  night,  and  took  them.  That  which  was  left  together 
of  this  army  to  the  public,  was  not  much  ;  but  they  that 
were  conveyed  away  by  stealth  were  very  many  :  and  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  thpm,  because  they  were  not  taken  as 
tho.se  with  Demosthenes  were^  by  composition.  Besides, 
a  great  paitof  these  were  slain;  for  the  slaughter  at  this 
time  was  exceeding  great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian 
war.  They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those 
other  assaults  in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also 
escaped,  some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running  away 
after  servitude,  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was  Catana. 

The  Syracusians  and   their  confederates  being  come  to-' 
gather,  returned  with  their  prisoners,  all   they  could  get, 
and  with   the  spoil,  into  the  city.     As  for  all  other  the  pri- 
soners of  the  Athenians  and   their  confederates,  they  put 
themselves  into  the  quarries*,  as  the  safest  custody.     But 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  killed  against  Gylippus  his 
will.     For   Gylippus    thought  the   victory   would  be  very 
honourable,    if  over  and   above  .all  his  other   success  he 
could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of  the  enemy  to  Lace- 
daemon.  And  it  fell  out  that  the  one  of  them,  Demosthenes, 
was  their  greatest  enemy,  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the 
islandf,  and  at  Pylus  ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion,   their  greatest  friend.      For  Nicias  had   earnestly 
laboured  to  have,  those   prisoners  which  were  taken  in  the 
island  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to 
the  peace.     For  which  cause  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in- 
clined to  love  him.     And  it  w&s  principally  in  confidence 
of  that,  that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.     But  certain 
Syracusians,    (as  it  is    reported)    some   of    ihem   for   fear 
(because  they  had  been  tampering  with  him)  lest  being  put 
to  the  torture,  he  might  bring  them  into   trouble,  whereas 
they  were  now  well   enough  ;  and  others    (especially   the 
Corinthians)  fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption   of 
one  or  other,  (being  wealthy)  and  work  them  some  mischief 
afresh,  having  persuaded   their  confederates  to  the  same, 
killed  him.     For  these,  or  for  causes  near  unto  these,  was 
he  put  to  death,  being  the  man  that  of  all  the  Grecians  of 
iny  time,  had   least  deserved   to  be  brought  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  misery.     As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syra- 
cusians handled  them  at  first  but  ungently  :  for  in  this  hol- 
low place,  first  the  sun  and  suffocating  air  (being  without 
roof)  annoyed   them  one  way;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
nights   coming  upon   that  heat,  autumnal   and  cold,   pul 

*  AiSiIc^ii  f  Sphacttria. 
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them  (by  reason  of  the  alteration)  into  strange  diseases. 
Especially  doing  all  things  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and 
the  same  place;  and  the  carcasses  of  sucli  as  died  of  their 
wounds,  or  change  of  air,  or  other  like  accident,  lying  to- 
gether there  on  heaps.  Alsd  the  smell  was  intolerable,  be- 
sides that  they  were  afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  For 
for  eight  months  together  they  allowed  them  no  more  but 
to  every  man  a  cotyle*  of  water  by  the  day,  and  two  cotyltt 
of  corn.  And  whatsoever  misery  is  probable  that  men  in 
such  a  place  may  suffer,  they  suffered.  Some  seventy  day» 
they  lived  thus  thronged.  Afterwards  retaining  the  Athe- 
nians and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  were  of  the  armj 
with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How  many  were  taken  in 
all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly;  but  they  were  seven 
thousand  at  the  fewest.  And  this  was  the  greatest  actioa 
that  happened  in  all  this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard 
of  atnongst  the  Grecians,  being  to  the  victors  most  glorious, 
and  most  calamitous  to  the  vanquished.  For  being  wholly 
overcome  in  every  kind,  and  receiving  small  loss  in  nothing, 
their  army  and  fleet,  and  all  that  ever  they  had,  perished 
(as  they  use  to  sav)  with  an  universal  destruction.  Few  of 
many  returned  home.  And  thus  passed  th«  business  cea- 
ceruing  Sicily. 

*  A.  small  Btakivrt,  abevt  kalf  •vr  pint. 
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The  molt  of  the  Athenian  confederates,  and  the  offers  made  by  TissM' 
phernes  and.  Phamabazus,  the  kin^s  lieutenants  of  the  Lower  Asia, 
draw  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and  Hellespont.  First 
in  Ionia  and  the  provinces  of  Tissaphemes,  who  hy  the  counsel  of 
Alcibiades,  and  connivance  of  Astyochus,  hindereth  their  proceed- 
ings.  Alcibiades  in  the  mean  while  to  make  way  for  his  return  into 
his  country,  giveth  occasion  of  sedition  about  the  government, 
tehence  ensued  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  Jive  thousand ;  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by  the  army  ;  and 
at  length  by  his  countenance  the  deposing  again  of  the  four  hundred, 
t,nd  end  of  the  sedition.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  lose  Eubaa.  Min- 
darus,  successor  of  Astyochus,  finding  himself  abused  by  Tissapher- 
nes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phamabazus  into  Hellespont,  and  there 
presently  loseth  a  battle  to  the  Athenians  before  Abydus,  being  then 
summer,  and  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war. 

When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they  believed  not  a 
long  time,  though  it  were  plainly  related,  and  by  those 
▼ery  soldiers  that  escaped  from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all 
was  so  utterly  lost,  as  it  was.  When  they  knew  it  they  were 
mightily  offended  with  the  orators  that  furthered  the  voy- 
age, as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it.  They 
were  angry  also  with  those  that  gave  out  prophecies,  and 
•with  the  soothsayers,  and  with  whosoever  else  had  at  first  by 
any  divination  put  them  into  hope  that  Sicily  should  be  sub- 
dued. Every  thing  from  every  place  grieved  them  ;  and  fear 
and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever  they  were  in,  beset 
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them  round.  For  they  were  not  only  grieved  for  the  lo5« 
which  both  every  man  in  particular,  and  the  whole  city  sus- 
tained, of  so  many  men  of  arms,  horsemen  and  serviceabi* 
men,  the  like  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left ;  but  seeing 
they  had  neither  gallies  in  their  haven  nor  money  in  their 
treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  gallies,  were  even  desperata 
at  that  present  of  their  safety,  and  thought  the  enemy  out 
of  Sicily  would  come  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Piraeus, 
(especially  after  the  vanquishing  of  so  greaf  a  navy)  and 
that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with  double  prepa- 
ration in  every  kind,  press  them  to  the  utmost  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  be  aided  therein  by  their  revolting  confederates. 
Nevertheless,  as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  wa» 
thought  best  to  stand  it  out,  and  getting  materials  and  mo-» 
iiey  where  they  could  have  it,  to  make  ready  a  navy,  and 
to  make  sure  of  their  confederates,  especially  those  of  Eu- 
boea;  and  to  introduce  a  greater  frugality  in  the  city,  and 
to  erect  a  magistracy  of  the  elder  sort,  as  occasion  should 
be  offered,  to  pre-consult  of  the  business  that  passed.  And 
they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their  present  fear,  (as  is  th« 
people's  fashion)  to  order  every  thing  aright.  And  as  thejr 
resolved  this,  «o  they  did  it.     And  the  summer  ended. 

The  winter  following,  upon  the  great  overthrow  of  th« 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians  were  presently  up 
against  them.  Those  who  before  were  confederates  of  nei- 
ther side,  thought  6t  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their 
own  accord,  as  having  not  \)nly  every  one  severally  this 
thought,  that  had  the  Athenians  prospered  in  Sicily,  they 
would  afterwards  have  come  upon  them  also;  but  imagiiied 
withal,  that  the  rest  of  the  war  would  be  but  short,  where- 
of it  would  be  an  honour  to  participate.  And  such  of  them 
as  were  confederates  of  the  Lacedaeoionians,  longed  now 
more, than  ever,  to  be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  tlK'ir 
great  toil.  But  above  all,  the  cities  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability,  to  revolt,  as 
they  that  judged  according  to  their  passion,  without  admit- 
ting reason  in  tiie  matter,  that  the  next  sumstcr  they  wer« 
to  remain  with  victory.  But  the  Lacedaen^oniaus  themselves 
took  heart,  not  only  from  all  this,  but  also  princij)aiiy  from 
that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily,  w:iLh  great  power, 
having. another  navy  now  necessarily  added  to  their  own, 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  with  them  in  the  beginning  of  tlve 
jgpring.  And  being  every  way  fuli  of  hopes,  they  purposed 
without  delay  to  fall  close  to  the  war ;  making  account  if 
^u  were  well  end«d,  both  to  b«  Tree  hereafter  from  an/ 
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more  such  dangers  as  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  gotten  Si- 
cily, would  have  put  thenn  into,  and  also  having  pulled 
them  down,  to  have  the  principahty  of  all  Greece,  now  se* 
cure  unto  themselves. 

Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a  part  of  his 
«nny  the  same  winter  from  Decelea,  and  levied  money 
amongst  the  confederates  for  the  building  of  a  navy.  And 
turning  into  the  Melian  gulf  upon  an  old  grudge,  took  a 
great  booty  from  the  Oetaans,  which  he  made  money  of, 
and  forced  those  of  Pthiotis  being  Achaians,  and  others  in 
those  parts,  subjects  to  the  Thessalians,  (the  Thessalians 
complaining,  and  unwilling)  to  give  him  hostages  and  mo- 
ney. The  hostages  he  put  into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  them  into  the  league. 

And  the  Lacedaemonians  imposed  upon  the  states  confe- 
derate the  charge  of  building  one  hundred  gallies,  [that  is 
to  say]  on  their  own  state,  and  on  the  Boeotians,  each 
twenty-five  ;  on  the  Phoceansand  Locrians  fifteen  ;  on  the 
Corinthians  fifteen  ;  on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and  Pel- 
lenians,  ten ;  and  on  the  Megareans,  Trcezenians,  and 
Hermionians  ten  ;  and  put  all  things  else  in  readiness,  pre- 
sently with  the  spring  to  begin  the  war. 

The  Athenians  also  made  their  preparatfbns,  as  they  had 
designed,  having  gotten  timber,  and  built  their  navy  this 
«ame  winter,  and  fortriied  the  promontory  of  Suiiium,  that 
their  corn-boats  might  come  about  in  safety.  Also  they 
abandoned  the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built  as  they 
passed  by  for  Sicily.  And  generally  where  there  appeared 
expence  upon  any  thing  unuseful,  they  contracted  theic 
charge. 

Whilst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus,  there  came 
tinto  Agis,  about  their  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  first  th« 
ambassadors  of  the  Euboeans.  Accepting  the  motion,  hg 
sent  for  Alcamenes,  the  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  fbr  Me- 
lanthon,  from  Lacedaemon,  to  go  commanders  into  Euboea. 
Whom,  when  he  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hundred 
freed  men,  he  was  now  about  to  send  over.  But  in  the  mean 
time  came  the  Lesbians,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt,  and 
by  the  means  of  the  Boeotians,  Agis  changed  his  former  re- 
solution, and  prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring 
that  of  Euboea,  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  safTiC 
that  should  have  gone  into  Euboea,  for  their  governor.  And 
the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten  gallies,  and  Agis  other  ten. 
Now  this  was  done  without  acquainting  therewith  the  stat« 
©f  LacedaiTnon,  For  Agis,  as  long  as  he  was  about  Decelea 
with  the  power  he  had,  had   the  law  in  his  own  hands,  t« 
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send  what  arm}',  and  whither  he  listed,  and  to  levy  men  and 
money  at  his  pleasure.  And  at  this  time  the  confederates 
of  him  (as  I  may  call  them)  did  better  obey  him,  than  the 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  did  them  at  home.  For 
having  the  power  in  his  hand^,  he  was  terrible  wheresoever 
he  came.  And  he  was  now  lor  the  Lesbians.  But  the  Chi* 
ans  and  Erythi-teans,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt,  went  not 
to  Agis  but  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city,  and  with 
them  went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphernes,  lieute- 
nant to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia.  For 
Tissapherness  also  instigated  the  Pelopoimesians,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  their  fleet.  For  he  had  lately  begged  of  the 
king  the  tribute  accruing  in  his  own  province  for  which  he 
was  in  arrearage,  because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of 
any  of  the  Greek  cities,  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.  And 
therefore  he  thought  by  weakening  thcAthenians  to  receive 
his  tribute  the  better,  and  withal  to  draw  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans into  a  league  with  the  king,  and  thereby,  as  the  king 
had  commanded,  to  kill  or  take  alive  Amorges,  Pissuthnes 
his  bastard  son, -who  was  in  rebellion  against  him  about 
Caria.  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tissaphernes  followed 
this  business  jointly. 

Caligetus,  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megarean,  and  Tima- 
goras,  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both  banished 
their  own  cities,  and  abiding  with  Pharnabazus,  the  son  of 
Pharnaces  came  also  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedaemon, 
aent  by  Pharnabazus  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont, 
that  he  also,  if  he  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities  in  his 
province  to  revolt  for  his  tributes'  sake,  and  be  the  first  to  draw 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  league  with  the  king.  Just  the 
same  things  that  were  desired  before  by  Tissaphernes. — ■ 
Now  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  treating  apart,  there 
was  great  canvassing  at  Lacedaemon,  between  the  one  side 
that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chius,  and  the  other, 
that  would  have  the  arnjy  and  fleet  go  first  into  the  Helles- 
pont. But  the  Lacedaemonians  indeed  approved  best  by 
much  of  the  business  of  the  Chians  and  of  Tissaphernes. 
For  with  these  co-oj)erated  Alcibiades,  hereditary  guest  and 
friend  of  Endius,  the  Ephore  of  that  year,  in  the  highest 
degree:  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood,  Alcibi- 
ades his  family,  received  a  Laconic  name.  For  Endius  was 
called  Endius  Alcibiadis.*     Nevertheless  the  Lacedaimo- 


*  The  name  of  Endius   kit!  father  was  Alcibiades,  to  whom  Clinias  bein; 
(Mett,  for  tbat  cau«c  j^iive  the  oaiue  of  Alcibiadet  to  hit  una,  t:iis  Alc4biadt.i; 
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nians  sent  first  one  Phrynis  (a  man  of  tiiose  parts)  to  Chius 
to  see  if  the  gallie<  they  had  were  so  mar«y  as  they  report^ 
ed,  and  whether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  It 
was  said  to  be.  And  when  tlie  messenger  brought  back 
word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  true,  they  received 
both  the  Chians  and  the  Erythraeans  presently  into  their 
league,  and  decreed  to  send  them  forty  cjallies,  there  being 
at  Chius  from  such  places  as  the  Chians  named,  no  less  than 
sixty  already.  And  of  these  at  first  they  were  about  to  send 
out  ten  with  Melancridas  for  admiral  ;  but  afterwards,  upon 
occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for  Melancridas,  they  sent 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  gallies,  they  went  about 
the  making  ready  of  five  only  in  Laconia.  So  the  winter 
ended,  and  nineteenth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucy- 
4iides. 

YEAR  XX. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  because  tha  Chi- 
ans pressed  to  have  the  gallies  sent  away,  and  feared  lest 
the  Athenians  should  get  notice  what  ther  were  doing,  (for 
all  their  ambassadors  went  out  by  stealth)  the  l^ceda;mo- 
nians  send  away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them 
with  all  speed  to  transport  their  gallies  over  the  isthmus  to 
tiie  other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to  Chins,  as 
well  those  which  Agis  had  made  ready  to  go  to  Li^Tjos,  as 
the  rest.  The  nun)ber  of  the  gallies  of  the  league,  which 
were  then  there,  being  forty  wanting  one. 

But  Calligetus  and  Timagoras,  who  came  from  Pharnaba- 
zus,  would  have  no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chius, 
nor  would  deliver  the  money,  twenty-J^.ve  talents,*  which 
they  had  brought  with  therei  to  pay  for  their  setting  forth, 
but  made  account  to  go  out  with  another  fleet  afterwards  bj 
themselves. 

When  Agis  saw  that  the  Lacedamonians  meant  to  send 
first  to  Chius,  he  resolved  not  ofany  other  course  himself,  but 
the  confederates  assembling  at  Corinth,  went  to  counsel 
upon  the  matter,  and  concluded  thus:  that  they  should 
go  first  to  Cliius,  under  the  comniand  of  Chalcideus,  who 
was  making  ready  the  five  gallies  in  Laconia ;  and  then  to 
Lesbos  under  the  charge  of  Alcamenes,  intended  also  lo  be 
sent  thither  by  Agis;  and  lastly  into  Hellespont,  in  which 
yoyage,  they  ordained  that  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Ramphias 

*  Fear  thouMntl  six  bvndred  and  ei(bty-f«Ten  pounds,  tea  ahiiliDfS 
ttcrlJBg. 
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•houl'J  have  the  command,  and  concluded  to  carry  over  the 
isthmus,  first  the  one  half  of  their  gallies,  and  that  those 
should  presently  put  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have 
their  minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to  be 
transported  afterwards.  For  the}'  determined  to  pass  that 
tea  openly,  contemning  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians,  in 
respect  they  had  not  any  navy  of  importance  yet  appearing. 
As  they  resolved,  so  presently  they  carried  over  one  and 
twenty  gallies.  But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the 
Corinthians  were  unwilling  to  go  along,  before  they  should 
have  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  holidays,  then 
eome.  Hereupon  Agis  was  content  that  they  for  their  parts 
should  observe  the  Isthmian  truce  ;  and  he  therefore  to 
take  the  fleet  upon  himself  as  his  own. 

But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  that,  and  the  time 
passing  away,  the  Athenians  got  intelligence  the  easilier  of 
the  practice  of  the  Chians,  and  sent  thither  Aristocrates, 
one  of  their  generals  to  accuse  them  of  it.  Th"e  Chians 
denying  the  matter,  he  commanded  them,  for  their  better 
credit,  to  send  along  with  him  some  gallies  for  their  aid, 
due  by  the  league  :  and  they  sent  seven.  The  cause  why 
they  sent  these  gallies,  was  the  many  not  acquainted  with 
the  practice,  and  the  few  and  conscious  not  willing  to  un- 
cJergo  the  enmity  of  the  multitude,  without  having  strength 
first,  and  their  not  expecting  any  longer  the  comiiig  of  the 
Laceda^juonians,  because  they  had  so  long  delayed  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrating, 
and  the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word  sent  them  of  it)  came 
and  saw  ;  and  the  business  of  the  Chians  grew  more  appa- 
rent. After  they  went  thence  they  took  order  presently 
that  the  fleet  might  not  pass  from  Cenchiuia  undiscovered. 
And  after  the  holidays  were  over,  the  Corinthians  put  to 
sea  for  Chins,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcamenes.  And  the 
Athenians  at  first  with  equal  number  came  up  to  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  out  into  the  main  sea.  But 
seeing  the  Peloponnesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned 
another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  froni  them.  For  the 
seven  gallies  at  Chius,  which  were  part  of  this  number, 
they  durst  not  trust.  But  afterwards  having  manned  thirty- 
seven  others,  they  gave  chace  to  the  enemj'  by  the  shore, 
and  drove  them  into  Pireeus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
(this  Piraeus  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  utmost  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Epidauria.)  One  galley  that  was  far  from  land  the 
Peloponnesians  lost,  the  rest  they  brought  together  into 
the  haven.  But  the  Athenians  charging  them  by  sea  with 
their  gallies,  und  withal  setting  their  men  on  land,  mightilj 
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troubled  and  disordered  them,  brake  their  gallies  upon  th« 
shore,  an4  slew  Alcamenes  their  commander;  and  som« 
4hey  lc>st  of  their  own. 

7"he  fight  bcHug  ended,  they  assigned  a  sufficient  number 
of  gallies  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rest 
to  lie  under  a  little  island  not  far  off,  in  which  »lso  they  en- 
camped, and  sent  to  Athens  for  supply.  For  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  with  them  for  aid  oi  their  gallies,  the  Corin- 
thians the  next  dav,  and  not  long  after  divers  otlievs  of  th« 
inhabitants  thereabouts-  But  when  they  considered  that 
the  guarding  of  them  in  a  desert  place  would  be  painful, 
they  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and  once  they  thought 
to  have  set  the  gallies  on  fire  ;  but  it  was  concluded  after- 
wards to  draw  them  to  the  laud,  and  guard  them  with  their 
land-men  till  some  good  occasion  should  be  offeivd  for 
their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when  he  heard  the  \>ews>y 
jsent  unto  them  Thermon,  a  Spartan. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  been  advertised  of  the  de- 

Earture  of  these  gallies  from  the  isthmus,  (for  the  Ephore* 
ad  commanded  Alcamenes  when  he  put  to  sea  to  send  him 
word  by  a  horseman)  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent 
away  the  five  gallies  also  that  were  in  Lacoma,  and  Chalci- 
deus  the  commander  of  them,  and  with  him  Alcibiades ; 
but  afterwards,  as  they  were  ready  to  go  out,  came  the 
news  of  the  gallies  chased  into  Peiraeus :  which  so  much 
discouraged  them,  in  respect  they  stumbled  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  ionic  war,  that  they  purposed  now,  not  onlj 
Hot  to  send  away  those  gallies  of  their  own,  but  also  to  call 
buck  again  some  of  those  that  were  already  at  sea. 

When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with  Endius,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ephores  again  not  to  fear  the  voyage,  alleging 
that  they  would  make  haste  and  be  there  before  the  Chians 
f  liould  have  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleej^  And  that 
as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  easily 
make  the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  unto  them  the 
weakness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  diligence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, wherein  he  should  be  thought  more  worthy  to 
be  believed  than  any  other.  Moreover  to  Endius  ha  said, 
that  it  would  be  an  honour  in  particular  to  him  tliat  Ionia 
should  revolt,  and  the  king  be  made  confederate  to  rlie  La- 
cedaemonians by  his  own  means,  and  not  to  have  it  the  mas- 
tery of  Agis,  for  he  was  at  ditference  with  Agis.  S»  having 
prevailed  with  Endius  and  the  other  Ephores,  he  too\  sea 
with  five  gallies  together  with  Chalcrdeus  of  LacedanH)!!, 
and  made  haste. 
Ab9ut  the  same  time,  fame  back  from  Sicily  those  sixt;ie.^ 
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gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  having  aided  Gylippus 
in  that  war,  were  intercepted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia, 
and  evil  intreated  by  twenty-seven  gallies  of  Athens,  that 
watched  thereabouts  under  the  command  of  Hippocles,  the 
son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galUes  as  should  return  out  of 
Sicily.  For  all  the  rest,  savinj^  one,  avoiding  the  Athe- 
nians, were  arrived  in  Corinth  before. 

Chalcidetis  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  sailed,  kept  prisoner 
every  man  they  met  with  by  the  way,  to  the  end  that  no- 
tice might  not  be  given  of  their  passage,  and  touching  first 
at  Corycus  in  the  continent,  where  the}'  also  dismissed 
those  whom  they  had  apprehended,  after  conference  there 
with  some  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Chians  that  advised 
them  tu  go  to  the  city,  without  sending  them  word  before 
they  came  npon  the  Chians  suddenly  and  unexpected.  It 
put  tlie  commons  into  much  wonder  and  astonishment,  but 
the  few  had  so  ordered  the  matter  before  hand,  that  ah  as- 
sembly chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And  when 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  spoken  in  the  same,  and 
told  them  that  many  gallies  were  coming  to  them,  but  not 
that  those  other  gallies  were  besieged  in  Peiraus,  the  Chi- 
ans first,  and  afterwards  the  Erythraeans,  revolted  from  the 
Athenians. 

After  this  they  went  with  three  gallies  to  Clazomenae, 
and  made  that  city  to  revolt  also.  And  the  Clazomenians 
presently  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  there  fortified 
Polichua,  lest  they  should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the 
little  island  wherein  they  dwelt.  The  rest  also,  all  that  had 
revolted,  fell  to  fortifying  and  making  of  preparation  for 
the  war. 

This  oews  of  Chius  was  quickly  brought  to  the 
Athenians,  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  now  beset 
with  great  -and  evident  danger,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  seeing  so  great  a  city  to  revolt,  would  be  no 
longer  quiet  in  this  their  present  fear,  decreed  that  those 
one  thousand  talents,*  w  hich  through  all  this  war  they  had 
affected  to  keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating  the  pu- 
nishment ordained  for  such,  as  spake  or  gave  their  suffrages 
to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and  therewith  gallies,  not  a 
few  niJi/med.  They  decreed  also  to  send  thither  out  of 
hand,  under  the  command  of  Strombichides  the  son  of  Dio- 
timus,  eight  gallies,  of  the  number  of  those  that  besieged 
the  euemy  at  Peiraeus  ;  the  which  kaving  forsaken  their 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty-gevea  thoutand  fire  huudred  povnds  iterlinj. 
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charge  to  give  chace  to  the  gallies  that  went  with  Chalcideus, 
and  not  able  to  overtake  them,  were  now  returned,  and 
shortly  after  also  to  send  Thracles  to  help  them  with  twelve 
gallies  more,  which  also  had  departed  from  the  same  guard 
upon  the  enemy.  And  those  seven  gallies  of  Chius,  which 
likewise  kept  watch  at  Peiraius  with  the  rest,  they  fetched 
from  thence,  and  gave  the  bond-men  that  served  ia 
them  their  liberty,  and  the  chains  to  those  that  were  free. 
And  instead  of  all  those  gallies  that  kept  guard  upon  the 
gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  they  made  ready  other  with 
all  speed  in  their  places,  besides  thirty  more,  which  they 
intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards.  Great  was  their  dili- 
gence, and  nothing  was  of  light  importance  that  they  went 
about  for  the  recovery  of  Chius. 

Strombichides  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Samos,  and 
taking  into  his  company  one  Samian  galley,  went  thence  to 
Teus,  and  intreated  them  not  to  stir.  But  towards  Tens 
was  Chalcideus  also  coming  wiih  twenty-three  gallies  from 
Chius,  and  with  him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazome- 
nians  and  Er\"thraeans,  whereof  Strombichides  having  been 
advertised,  he  put  forth  again  before  his  arrival,  and  stand- 
ing off  at  sea,  when  he  saw  the  many  gallies  that  came 
from  Chius,  he  fled  towards  Samos,  they  following  him. 
The  land  forces  the  Teans  would  not  at  the  first  admit,  but 
after  this  flight  of  the  Athenians  they  brought  them  in.  And 
these  for  the  most  part  held  their  hands  for  awhile,  expect- 
ing the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  chace  ;  but  when  he 
Staid  somewhat  long,  they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demo- 
lishing of  the  wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teus,  by  the  Athe- 
ijians  towards  the  continent;  wherein  they  were  also  helped 
by  some  few  barbarians  that  came  down  thither,  under  the 
leading  of  Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  when  they  had  chased  Strom-^ 
bichides  into  Samos,  armed  the  mariners  that  were  in  the 
gallies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  left  them  in  Chius  ;  instead  of 
whom  they  manned  with  mariners  of  Chius,  both  those,  and 
twenty  gallies  more,  and  with  this  fleet  they  went  to  Mile- 
tus with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  For  the  intention  of 
Alcibiades  that  was  acquainted  with  the  principal  Milesians, 
was  to  prevent  the  fleet  which  was  to  come  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  to  turn  these  cities  first,  that  the  houour  of  it 
inight  be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to  Chalcideus, 
and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them  out,  as 
having  brought  most  of  tlie  cities  to  revolt,  with  the  forces 
of  tiie  Chians  only,  and  of  those  gallies  that  came  with 
Chalcideus.     So  these  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  way  un- 
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discovered,  and  arriving,  not  much  sooner  than  Strombi' 
chifles  and  Thrasicles,  (who  nosv  chancing  -to  be  present 
with  those  twelve  gallies  from  Athens,  followed  them 
with  Strornbichides)  caused  the  Milesians  t6  revolt.  The 
Athenians  following  them  at  the  heels  with  nineteen  gallies, 
being  shut  out  by  the  Milesians,  lay  at  anchor  at  Lada,  ati 
island  over  against  the  city. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  was  made  the  first 
league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedcamonians  by  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Chalcideus  as  foUoweth  : 

League  between  Tissaphernes  aitd  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  have  made 
a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  on  these  articles, 

Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  king  possesseth,  and 
his  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same  are  to  remain  the 
king's. 

V/hatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded  to  the 
Athenians  from  their  cities,  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the  Athenians  may  receive 
nothing  from  thence,  neither  money  nor  other  thing. 

The  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  confede- 
rates, are  to  make  joint  war  against  the  Athenians.  And 
without  consent  of  both  parts,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
lay  down  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  neither  for  the 
king,  nor  for  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confederates. 

If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be  enemies 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates.  And  if  any 
shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
they  shall  in  like  manner  be  enemies  to  the  king. 

This  was  the  league. 

Presently  after  this  the  Chians  set  out  ten  gallies  more, 
and  went  to  Anaea,  both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the 
business  at  Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabout* 
to  revolt.  But  word  being  sent  them  from  Chalcideus  to  go 
back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  they 
went  thence  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Being  there  they 
descried  sixteen  gallies  more,  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedon,  after  tlie 
putting  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasycles,  upon  sight  of 
whom  they  tied,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the  rest  towards 
Teos.  Four  of  them  the  Athenians  took,  but  empty,  the 
wen  being  gotten  on  shore  j  the  rest  escaped  iutothe  tity 
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of  Teos.     And   the  Athenians  went   away  again  towards 
Samos. 

The  Chians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of 
their  fleet,  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first  Lebedu* 
to  revoh,  and  then  Erae.  And  afterwards  returned  both 
with  their  fleet  and  landmen,  every  one  to  his  own. 

About  the  same  time  the  twenty  gallies  of  Peloponnesui 
which  the  Athenians  Jiad  former^}-  chased  into  Peirajus,  and 
against  whom  they  now  lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly 
forced  their  passage,  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took 
four  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  and  going  to  CenchrejK,  pre- 
prepared  afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chius  and  Ionia.  At 
which  time  there  came  also  unto  them  from  Lacedsemon, 
for  commander,  Astyochus,  who  was  now  admiral  of  the 
whole  army. 

When  the  land-men  were  gone  firom  Teos,  Tissapbemes 
himself  came  thither  with  his  forces,  and  he  also  demohsh- 
cd  Ihe  wall,  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and  went  his  waj 
again. 

Not  long  after  the  going  away  of  him,  came  thither  Dio- 
medon  with  ten  gallies  of  Athens,  and  having  made  a  truce 
with  the  Teians  that  be  might  also  be  received,  he  put  to 
»ea  again,  and  kept  the  shore  to  Erajj  and  assaulted  it ; 
but  failing  to  take  it,  departed. 

It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the  commons  of  Sa- 
xnos,  together  with  the  Athenians  who  were  there  with 
three  gallies,  made  an  insurrection  against  the  great  men, 
and  slew  of  them  in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  ba» 
nished  four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them- 
selves their  lands  and  houses,  (the  Athenians  having  now, 
as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them  their  libertv) 
they  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  that  time  for- 
ward by  themselves,  no  more  communicating  with  the  Geo- 
mori,*  nor  permitting  any  of  the  common  people  to  marrr 
with  them. 

After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as  thev  had 
begun,  persevering  in  their  earnestness  to  bring  the  citie* 
to  revolt,  even  without  the  Lacedaemonians,  wiili  their  sin- 
gle forces,  and  desiring  to  make  as  manv  fellows  of  their 
danger  as  they  were  able,  made  war  by  themselves  with 
thirteen  gallies  against  Lesbos,  (vvhich  was  accordino-  to 
what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  namely  to  g« 

*  Th«  n*bility  «f  Samoi,  s*  called,  for  tluit  they  shared  th*  land  amoR^at 
Ibcm. 
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thither  in  the  second  place,  and  thence  into  the  Helles- 
pont.) And  withal,  the  land  forces  both  of  such  Pelopon- 
nesians  as  were  present,  and  of  their  confederates  therea- 
bouts, went  along  by  them  to  Clazomenas  and  Cyme.  These 
under  the  command  of  Eualas,  a  Spartan,  and  the  gallies 
of  Deiniadas,  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts.  The  gallies 
•putting  in  at  Methymna,  caused  that  city  to  revolt  first.* 

Now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedamionian  admiral,  having  set 
forth  as  he  intended,  from  Cenchrea?,  arrived  at  Chi  us. 
The  third  day  after  his  coming  thither,  came  Leon  and 
Diomedon  into  Lesbos  with  twenty-five  gallies  of  Athens  ; 
for  Leon  came  with  a  supply  ,of  ten  gallies  more  from 
Atheijs  afterwards.  Astyochus,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  of  Chius,  took  his 
way  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  he  could,  and  pdt  in  at 
PVrrha,  and  the  next  day  at  Eressus.  Here  he  heard  that 
Mitylene  was  taken  by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the  shout 
of  their  voices.  For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected, 
entered  the  haven,  and  having  beaten  the  gallies  of  the 
Chians,  disbarked,  and  overcame  those  that  made  bead 
against  them,  and  won  the  cityi  When  Astyochus  heard 
this,  both  from  the  Ere-sians,  and  from  those  Chian  gallies 
that  came  from  Methymna  with  Eubulus,  (which  having 
been  left  there  before,  as  soon  as  Mitylene  was  lost,  fled, 
and  three  of  them  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  for  one  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians)  he  continued  his  course  for  Mity- 
lene no  longer,  but  having  caused  Eressus  to  revolt,  and 
armed  the  soldiers  he  had  aboard,  made  them  to  march  to- 
ward Antissa  and  Methvmna  by  land,  under  the  conduct  of 
Eteonicus,  and  he  himself  with  hisown  gallies,  and  those  three 
of  Chius,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping  that  the 
Methymnasans  upon  sight  of  hts  forces  would  take  heart  and 
continue  in  their  revolt.  But  when  in  Lesbos  all  things 
went  against  him,  he  re-embarked  his  army,  and  returned 
to  Chios.  And  the  land-men  that  were  aboard  and  should 
have  gone  into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities. 
After  this  came  to  them  six  gallies  to  Chios  of  those  of  the 
confederate  fleet  at  Ccnchreie.  The  Athenians  when  they 
had  re-established  the  state  of  Lesbos,  went  thence  and 
took  Polichna,  which  the  Clazomen'ians  had  fortified  in  the 
continent,  and    brought  them  all  back  agSin  into  the  citY 

♦  It  seemeth  that  something  is  here  wanting,  and  supplied  thus  by  Fraa. 
Porta,  [Then  the  Chiang  leaving  four  gallies  here  for  g^uard  of  the  plaoc, 
want  to  Mitylene  witb  tb«  rcint,  and  caused  that  city  also  to  r«T*lt.] 
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which  is  in  the  nsland,  save  only  the  authors  of  the  revolt, 
(tor  these  got  away  to  Daphnus)  and  Clazoaienae  returned  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Athenians. 

The  same  summer  those  Athenians  that  with  tiventy  gal- 
lies  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Miletus,  landing  in  the 
territory  of  Miletus  at  Panorraus,  slew  Chalcideus,  the  La- 
cedaemonian commander,  that  came  out  against  him  but 
with  a  few ;  and  set  up  a  trophy,  and  the  third  day  after 
departed.  But  the  Milesians  pulled  down  the  trophy,  as 
erected  where  the  Athenians  were  not  masters. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  gal  lies  that  were 
at  Lesbos  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  sea,  from  the  isles 
called  Oinussae,  which  lie  before  Chius,  and  from  Sidussa 
and  Pteleum  (forts  they  held  in  Erythraia)  and  from  Lesbos. 
They  that  were  aboard  were  men  of  arms  of  the  roll,  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  fleet.  With  these  they  landed  at 
Cardamyle  ;  and  having  overthrown  the  Chians  that  made 
head  in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and  slain  many  of  them,  they 
recovered  from  the  enemy  all  the  places  of  that  quarter. 
And  again  they  overcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Piianas, 
and  in  a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this,  the  Chians  went 
out  no  more  to  fight ;  by  which  means  the  Athenians  made 
spoil  of  their  territory,  excellently  well  furnished.  For  ex- 
cept it  were  the  Lacedamonians,  the  Chians  were  the  only 
men  that  I  have  heard  of,  that  had  joined  advisedness  to 
prosperity,  and  the  more  their  city  increased,  had  carried 
the  more  respect  in  the  administration  thereof  to  assure  it. 
Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt  (lest  any  man  should  think, 
that  in  his  act  at  least  they  regarded  not  what  was  the  safest) 
till  they  had  many  and  strong  confederates,  with  whose 
help  to  try  their  fortune  ;  nor  till  such  time  as  thev  perceiv- 
ed the  people  of  Athens  (as  they  themselves  could  not  de- 
ny) to  have  their  estate,  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  reduced 
to  extreme  weakness. 

And  if  through  human  misreckoning,  they  miscarried 
in  ought,  they  erred  with  many  others,  who  in  like  manner 
had  an  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athenians  would 
quickly  have  been  overthrown. 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their  lands 
spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the  city  return  unr 
to  the  Athenians.  Which  though  the  magistrates  perceived, 
yet  they  themselves  stirred  not,  but  having  received  Astyo- 
chus  into  the  city  with  four  gallies  that  were  with  him  from 
Erythrsea,  they  took  advice  together,  how  by  takm^r  hos- 
tages,   or  some   other  gentle   way,    to   raake    them  give 
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over  the  conspiracy.    Thus  stood  the   business  with  th« 
Chians. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer,  a  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of  Argos  (for  the  Athe- 
nians had  put  armour  upon  five  hundred  lio^ht-armed  of  the 
Argives)  and  of  other  confedei-ates  a  tiiousand  more,  with 
forty-eight  gaUies,  reckoning  those  which  were  for  trans- 
.  portation  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of  Phrynichus, 
Onomacles,  and  Scironidas,  came  into  Samos,  and  crossing 
over  to  Miletus,  encamped  before  it.  And  the  Milesians 
issued  forth  with  eight  hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own, 
besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  came  with  Chalcideus,  and 
some  auxiliar  strangers  with  Tissaphernes,  (Tissaphernes 
himself  being  also  there  with  his  cavalry)  and  fought  with 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates.  The  Argives,  wha 
made  one  wing  of  themselves,  advancing  before  the  rest, 
and  in  some  disorder  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being 
loniahs,  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by  the 
Milesians  overcome,  and  lost  no  less  tlian  three  hundred  of 
their  men.  But  the  Athenians,  \yhen  tliey  had  first  over- 
thrown the  Peloponnesians,  and  then  beaten  back  the  bar- 
barians and  other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Mile- 
sians at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the  chaca 
of  the  Argives,  and  saw  their  other  wing  defeated,  went 
into  the  town)  sate  down  with  their  arms,  as  being  now  mas- 
ters of  the  field,  close  under  the  wall  of  the  city.  It  fell 
out  in  this  battle,  that  on  both  sides  the  Ionics  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Dorics.  For  the  Athenians  overcame  the  oppo- 
site Peloponnesians,  and  the  Milesians  the  Argives.  The 
Athenians  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy,  the  place 
being  an  isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the  town  with  a  wall ; 
supposing  if  they  got  Miletus,  the  other  cities  would  easily 
come  in.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  told  them  about  twilight, 
that  the  fifty-five  gallies  from  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily  were 
hard  by,  and  only  not  already  come.  For  there  came  into 
Peloponnesus  out  of  Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermo- 
cratea,  to  help  to  consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athe- 
nian state,  twenty  gallies  of  Syracuse,  and  two  of  Selinus. 
And  the  gallies  that  had  been  preparing  in  Peloponnesus 
being  then  also  ready,  they  were,  both  these  and  th« 
other,  committed  to  the  charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him  to  Astyochus  the  admiral.  And  they  put  ia 
first  at  Eleus,  an  island  over  aoainst  Miletus,  and  being  ad- 
vertised ther«,  that  the  Athenians  lav  before  the  town,  they 
went  from  theiKe  into  the  gulf  of  lasus,  to  learn  how  the 
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affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.     Alcibiades  coming  a  horse- 
back to  Teichiussa,  of  the  territory  of  Miletus,  in  which 
part  of  the  gulf  the  Peloponnesian  gallies  lay  at  anchor, 
they  were   informed  by  him  of  the  battle  ;  for  Alcibiades 
was  with  the  Milesians  and   with  Tissaphernes  present  in 
it^     And  he  exhorted  them  (unless  they  meant  to  lose  what 
they  had   in    Ionia,   and  the   whole   business)  to   succour 
Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  Suffer  it  to  be  takea 
in  with  a  wall.     According  to  this  they  concluded  to  go  the 
next  morning  and  relieve  it.     Phrynichus,  when  he  had  cer- 
tain word  from   Derus  of  the  arrival  of  those  gallies,  his 
colleagues  advising  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  with  their  fleet, 
said  that  he  would  neither  do  it  himself,  nor  suffer  them  to 
do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as   he  could  hinder  it.     For 
seeing  he   might  fight  with  them    hereafter,    when   they 
should  know  against  how  many  gallies  of  the  enenU",  and 
with  what  addition  to  their  own,  suiBciently,  arKl  at  leisure 
made  ready,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  he  said^ 
for  fear  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness  (for  it  was  no  base- 
ness for  the  Athenians  to  let  their  navy  give  way  upon  occa- 
sion ;  but  by  what  means  soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would 
be  a  great  baseness  to  be  beaten)  be  swayed  to  hazard  bat- 
tle against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state,  but 
also  to  cast  it  into  extreme  danger.     Seeing  that  since  their 
Jate  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  Jit,  with  their  strongest  pre- 
paration, willingly,  no  nor  urged  by  precedent  necessity  to 
undertake,  how  then  without  constraint  to  seek  out  volun- 
tary, dangers  ?     Therefore  he  commanded  them   with  all 
speed   to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded,  and  their 
landmen,  and  whatsoever  utensils  they  brought  with  thenij 
but  to  leave  behind  whatsoever  they  had  taken  in  the  terii- 
tory  of  the  enemy,  to  tl^e  end  that  their  gallies  might  be  the 
lighter,  and   to  put  off  for  Samos,  and  thence  when  they 
had  all  their  fleet  together  to  make  out  against  the  enemy, 
as  occasion  should  be  offered. 

As  Phryiiichus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution, 
and  was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only  but  afterwards, 
lior  in  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever  else  he  had  the  ordering 
of.  Thus  the  Athenians  presently  in  the  evening,  with 
their  victory  imperfect,  dislodged  from  beiore  Miletus. 
From  Samos,  the  Argiv6s  in  liaste  and  in  anger  for  their 
overthrow,  went  home.  « 

The  Peloponnesians  setting  forth  betimes  in  the  morning 
from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus,  and  staid  there  one  dav. 
The  next  day  they  took  with  them  those  gallies  of  Chiu's, 
which  had  formerly  b«en  chaced  together  vnth  ChaJcideu*^ 
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and  meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa,  to  take  aboard 
such  necessaries  as  they  had  left  on  shore.     But  as  they 
were  going,  Tissaphernes  came  to  them  with  his  land-men 
and   persuaded  them  to  set  upon  lasus,  where  Amorges, 
the  king's   enemy,  then  lay.     Whereupon  they  assaulted 
lasus  upon  a  sudden,  and   (they  within  not  thinking  but 
they  had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians)  took  it.    The 
greatest  praise  in  this  action  was  given  to  the  Syracusians, 
Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard  son  of  Pissuthnes,  but 
a  rebel  to  the  king,  the   Peloponnesians  delivered  him  to 
Tissaphernes  to  carry  him,  if  he  would,  to  the  king,  as  he 
had  order  to  do.     The  city  they  pillaged,  wherein,  as  being  a 
place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  great  quantity 
of  money.     The  auxiliary  soldiers  of  Amorges  they  receiv- 
ed without  doing  them  hurt,  into  their  own  army,  being 
for  the  most  part  Peloponnesians.     The  town  itself  they, 
delivered  to  Tissaphernes,  with   all  the  prisoners  as  well 
free  as  bond,  upon  composition  with  him  at  a  Daric  stater 
by  the  poll.     And  so  they  returned  to  Miletus.     And  from 
hence  they  sent  Psedaritus,  the  son  of  Leon,  whom  the  La- 
.  cedaemonians  had  sent  thither  to  be  governor  of  Chius,  to 
Erythrae,  and  with  him  the  bands  that  had  aided  Amorges 
by  land,  and  made  Philip  governor  there,  in  Miletus.     And 
so  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  Tissaphernes,  after  he  had  put  a  garrison 
into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus,  and  for  one  month's  pay,  (as 
was  promised  on  his  part  at  Lacedaemon)  he  gaveointo  the 
soldiers  through  the  whole  fleet  after,  an  attic  drachma*  a 
man  by  the  day.     But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  pay 
but  three  oboles,t  till  he  had  asked  the  king's  pleasure  :  and 
if  the  king  commanded  it,  then  he  said  he  would  pay  them 
the  full  drachma.     Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of 
Hermocrates,  general  of  the  Syracusians  (for  Theramenes 
was  but  slack  in  exacting  pay,  as  not  being  general,  but 
only  to  deliver  the  gallies  that  came  with  him  to  Astyochus,) 
it  was  ao-reed  that  but  for  the  five  galliest  that  were  over 
and  above,  they  should  have  more  than  three  oboles  a  man. 
For  to  fifty-five  gallies  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month, 
and  to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that  number,  after 
the  same  proportion. 

*  Seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money.  ^ 

f  Three-pence  halfpenny  farthing.  This  diminution  of  their  stipend, 
preceeded  from  the  counsel  whi^h  Alcibiadcs  gave  to  Tissaphernes,  as  u 
hereafter  declared. 

l  If  they  liad  bf-en  five  gallies  *.ess,  tliat  is,  but  fifty,  as  they  were  fifty- 
five,  their  pay  had  been  foi^r  oboles  a  man,  at  three  talents  to  the  fifty  gal- 
lies for  a  month.  Uu.  How  many  men  paid  in  a  galley  ?  it  seemeth  but 
eigktten. 
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The  same  winter  .the  Athenians  that  were  at  Samos  (for 
there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five  gallies  more  from  home, 
with  Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  their 
commanders)  having  gathered  together  their  gallies,  as  well 
those  that  had  been  at  Ctiius,  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  dis- 
tributing to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie  before 
Miletus  with  a  fleet  ;  but  against  Chius  to  send  out  both  a 
fleet  and  an  army  of  landmen.  And  they  did  so.  For 
Strombichides,  Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  with  thirty  gal- 
lies and  part  of  those  one  thousand  men  of  arms  that  went 
to  Miletus,  which  they  carried  along  with  them  in  vessels 
for  transportation  of  soldiers  according  to  their  lot,  went  to 
Chius,  and  the  rest  remaining  at  Samos  with  seventy-four 
gallies,  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  went  to  Miletus, 

Astyochus,  who  was  now  in  Chius,  requiring  hostages  in 
respect  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  of  the  fleet  that  was 
come  with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  articles  of.  the  league 
with  Tissaphernes  were  mended,  gave  over  that  business : 
and  with  ten  gallies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  ten  of  Chius, 
went  thence  and  assaulted  Pteleuin,  but  not  being  able  to 
take  it,  he  kept  by  the  shore  to  CLiiiomena?.  There  ke 
summoned  those  within  to  yield,  with  ofFe^to  such  of  them 
as  favoured  the  Athenians,  that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell 
at  Daphnus.  And  Tamos,  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  Ionia, 
offered  them  the  same.  But  they  not  hearkening  thereunto, 
he  made  an  assault  upon  the  city  being  unwalled,  but  when 
he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to  sea  again,  and  with  a  mighty 
wind  was  himself  carried  to  Phocea  and  Cyme,  but  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and  Drymissa, 
islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomenaj.  After  they  had 
staid  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the  winds,  spoiling  and 
destroying,  and  partly  takhig  aboard  whatsoever  goods  of 
the  Clazomenians  lay  without,  they  went  afterwards  to  Pho- 
caea  and  Cyme,  to  Astyochus,  While  Astyochus  was  there 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Lesbians  came  unto  him,  desiring 
to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  and  as  for  him,  they  prevailed 
with  him,  but  seeing  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  confe- 
derates were  willing,  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success 
there,  he  put  to  sea  for  Chius.  Whither  after  a  great  tem- 
pest, his  gallies,  some  from  one  place  and  some  from  ano- 
ther, at  length  arrived  all. 

After  this,  Pzedaritus,  who  was  now  at  Erythraea,  whither 
he  was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  with  his 
forces  into  Chius.  Besides  those  forces  he  brought  over 
with  him,  he  had  the  soldiers  which  were  of  the  five  gallies 
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that  came  thither  with  Chalcideus,  and  were  left  there  f 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to  revolt,  As- 
tyochns  communicated  the  matter  with  Paedaritus  and  th« 
Chians,  alleging  how  meet  it  would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet 
and  make  Lesbos  to  revolt,  for  that  they  should  either  get 
more  confederates,  or  failing  they  should  at  least  weaken 
the  x\thenians.  But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and  for  the 
Chian  gallies,  Paedaritus  told  him  plainly  he  should  have 
none  ot  them.  Whereupon  Astyochus  taking  with  him  five 
gallies  of  Corinth,  a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione, 
jEind  those  of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  tOf 
wards  Miletus,  to  his  charge  ;  mightily  threatening  the 
Chians  in  case  they  should  need  him,  not  to  help  ttiem. 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erythraea,  he  staid 
there  ;  and  the  Athenians  from  Samos  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  point,  the  one  not  knowing  that  the  other  was  so 
near.  Astyochus,  upon  a  letter  sent  him  from  Paedaritus, 
signifying  that  there  were  come  certain  Erythraean  captives, 
dismissed  from  Samos,  with  design  to  betray  Erythri^ea^ 
went  presently  back  to  Erythraea,  so  little  he  missed  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Paedaritus  also  went 
over  to  him,  and  having  narrowly  inquired  touching  these 
seeming  traitors,  and  found  that  the  whole  matter  was  but 
a  pretence,  which  the  men  had  used  for  their  escape  fron^ 
iSamos,  they  acquitted  them  and  departed,  one  to  Chios, 
the  other  as  he  was  going  before,  towards  Miletus. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Athenians  being  corpe 
about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Argenum,  lighted  on  three 
long  boats  of  the  Chians,  which  when  they  saw,  they  pre- 
sently chaced.  But  there  arose  a  great  tempest,  and  the 
long  boats  of  Chius  with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour. 
But  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  especially  such  as  followed 
them  furthest,  there  perished  three,  driven  ashore  at  the 
city  of  Chius ;  and  the  men  that  were  aboard  them  were 
part  taken,  and  part  slain;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped  in- 
to a  haven  called  Phcruicus,  under  the  hill  Mimas  ;  from 
wheiice  they  got  afterwards  to  Lesbos,  and  there  fortified. 

The  same  winter  Hippocrates  setting  out  from  Pelopon- 
nesus with  ten  gallies  of  Thurium,  commanded  hy  Doreius, 
the  son  of  Diagoras,  with  two  others,  and  with  one  galley 
of  Laconia,  and  one  of  Syracuse,  went  ,to  Cnidus.  This 
city  was  now  revolted  from  Tissaphernes  :  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded 
that  (the  one  half  of  their  gallies  remaining  for  the  guard 
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•f  Cnidas)  the  other  half  should  go  about  Triopium,  and 
help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which  Avere  to  come  from  .^gypt. 
This  Triopium  is  a  promontory  of  the  territory  of  Cnidus, 
Jying  out  into  the  sea,  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
Athenians  upon  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  from 
Samos,  took  those  gallies  that  kept  gnard  at  Triopium,  but 
the  men  that  were  in  them  escaped  to  land.  After  this  they 
went  to  Cnidus,  which  they  assaulted,  and  had  almost 
taken,  being  without  wall ;  and  thenext  day  they  assaulted 
it  again  ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than  before,  be- 
cause they  had  fenced  it  better  this  night,  and  the  men  also 
were  gotten  into  it  that  fled  fron)  their  gallies  under  Trio- 
pium, they  invaded  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory,  and 
80  went  back  to  Samos. 

About  the  same  time  Astyochus  being  come  -to  the  navy 
at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  had  plenty  of  all  things  for 
the  army\  For  they  had  not  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the 
soldiers  also  had  store  of  ;uo^iey  yet  remaining  of  the  pillage 
of  lasus.  And  the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with  a 
good  will.  Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of  the  league 
made  by  Chalcideus  with  .Tissaphernes  seemed  defective^ 
and  not  so  advantageous  to  them  as  to  him.  Whereupon 
they  agreed  to  new  one*  in  the  presence  of  Theramenes, 
which  were  these : 

The  second  league  betuYe?t  ihc  Lacedamonicms  and  ihs 
,  King  of  Persia. 

The  agreement  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confe- 
derates, with  king  Darius  and  his  children,  and  with  Tissa« 
phernes,  for  leag,ue  and  amity,  according  to  the  articles 
following. 

Whatsoever  territories  or  cities  do  belong  unto  king  Dvi- 
rius,  or  were  his  father's,  or  his  ancestors,  against  those 
shall  neither  the  Lacedanuonians  go  to  make  war,  nor  any 
way  to  annoy  them.  Neither  shall  the  Lacedajmonians,  nor 
their  confederates,  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities. — 
Neither  shall  king  Dariys,  nor  any  under  his  dominion,  oiake 
war  upon,'  or  any  way  annoy  the  Lacedamohians,  or  any  of 
the  Lacedajmoniaft  confederates. 

If  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  confederates,  shall  need 
any  thing  of  the  king,  or  the  kin*  of  the  Laceda;monians, 
or  of  their  confederates,  what  they  shall  periiuade  each 
ether  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it,  sh.all  be  good. 

They  shall,  both  of  them,  make  war  jointly  against  the 
U  h  4 
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Athenians  and  their  confederates  ;  and  when  they  shall  give 
over  the  war,  they  shall  also  do  it  jointly. 

Whatsoever  arrtiy  shall  be  in  the  king's  country,  sent  for 
by  the  king,  the  king  shall  defray. 

If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the  league  made 
with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's  territories,  the  rest 
shall  oppose  them,  and  defend  the  king  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power. 

If  any  city  of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall 
invade  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  confederates,  the  king 
shall  make  opposition,  and  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of 
bis  power. 

After  this  accord  made,  Theranienes  delivered  his  gallies 
into  the  hands  of  Astyochus,  and  putting  to  sea  in  a  light-   . 
horseman,  is  no  more  seen, 

The^Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their  army  from 
Lesbos  to  Chius,  and  were  masters  of  the  field  and  of  the 
sea,  fortified  Delphinium,  a  pFace  both  strong  to  the  land- 
ward, and  that  had  also  a  harbour  for  shipping,  and  was  not 
far  from  the  city  itself  of  Chius.,    And  the  Chians,  as  hav- 
ing been  disheartened  in  divers  former  battles,  and  other- 
wise, not  only  not  mutually  well  affected,  but  jealous  one 
of  another  ;  (for  Tydeus  and  his  accomplices  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Paedaritus  for  Atticism,  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  kept  in  awe,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time)  stirred  not 
against  them.     And  for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  conceiv-  ^ 
ing  themselves,  neither  with  their  own  strength,  nor  with 
the  help  of  those  that  Paedaritus  had  with  him,  sufficient  to 
give  them  battle,  they  sent  to  Miletus  to  require  aid  from 
Astyochus.     Which  when  he  had  denied  them,  Paedaritus 
sent   letters   to    Lacedamon,    complaining  of    the  wrong. 
Thus  proceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chius.     Also 
their  fleet  at  Samos  went  often  out  against  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy  at  Miletus;  but  when  theirs  would  never  come  out 
of  the  harbour  to  encounter  them,  they  returned  to  Samos/ 
and  lay  still.  ,     '  • 

The  same  vynter,  about  the  solstice,  went  out  from 
Peloponnesus  towards  Ionia,  ^hose  twQ^ity-seven  gallies, 
which  at  the  procurement  of-Calligetus  of  Megara,  and 
Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  ivere  made  readt  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  Pharnabazus.  The  commander  of  them 
was  Antisthenes  a  Spartan,  with  whom  the  Lacedasmonians 
sent  eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council  with  Astyochus, 
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■whereof  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was  one.  These  had 
commission,  that  when  they  should  be  arrived  at  MileUis, 
besides  their  general  care  to  order  every  thing  to  the  best, 
they  should  send  away  these  gallies,  either  the  same,  or 
more,  or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnabazns,  if 
they  so  thought  fit,  and  to  appoint  Glearchus  the  son  of 
Rhamphias,  that  went  along  in  them  for  commander. 
And  that  the  same  eleven,  if  they  thought  it  meet,  should 
put  Astyochus  from  his  charge,  and  ordain  Antisthenes  in 
nh  place  :  for  they  had  him  in  suspicion  for  the  letters  of 
Pacdaritus, 

These  gallies  holding  their  course  from  Malea  through 
the  main  sea,  and  arriving  at  ^Melos,  lighted  on  ten  of 
the  gallies  of  the  Athenians,* wliereof  three  they  took,  but 
without  the  men,  and  fired  them. 

After  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those  Athenian  gallies 
that  escaped  from  Melos,  sliould  give  notice  of  their  com- 
ing to  those  in  Samos,  (as  also  it  fell  out)  they  changed 
their  course,  and  went  towards  Crete,  and  having  made 
their  voyage  the  longer,  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they 
put  in  at  Caunus  in  Asia.  Now  from  thence,  as  being  in  a 
place  of  safety,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet  at 
Miletus  for  a  convoy. 

The  Chians  and  Psedaritus  about  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding their  former  repulse,  and  that  Astyochus  was 
still  backward,  sent  messengers  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
come  with  his  whole  fleet  to  help  them  being  besieged, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in 
all  Ionia,  to  be  thus  shut  up  by  sea,  and  ravaged  by  land, 
as  it  was.  For  the  Chians  having  many  slaves,  more  than 
,  any  one  state,  except  that  of  the  Lacedaunouians,  whom 
for  their  offences  they  the  more  ungenily  punished  because 
of  their  number,  many  of  tbeni  as  soon  as  the  Athenians 
appeaj.ed  to  be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  pre- 
sently to  them,  and  were  they,  that  knowing  the  territory 
so  \ye]\,  did  it  the-  greatest  spoil.  Therefore  the  Chians 
said  he  must  help  them,  whilst  there  was  hope  and  possi- 
bility to  do  it.  Delphinium  being  still  in  fortifying,  and 
unfurnished,  and  greatejr  fences  "being  in  making,  both 
about  their  camp  and  fleet.  *  Astyochus  though  he  meant 
it  not  before,  because  he  would  have  made  good  his  threats, 
yet  when  he  saw  the  confederates  were  willing,  he  was  bent 
to  have  relieved  them. 

But  in  the  mean  time  came  ther  messenger  from  the 
twenty-seven  gallies,  and  from  the  Lacedcemonian  coun- 
sellors  that  were  come   to   Caunus.     Astyochus  therefore 
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fsteeming  the  wafting  in  of  those  gallies,  whereby  thej 
might  the  more  freely  command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  com- 
ing in  of  those  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  to  look  into 
bis  actions,  a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred  before 
all .  others,  presently  gave  over  bis  journey  for  Chius,  and 
went  towards  Caunus. 

As  he  went  by  the  coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis, 
being  uowalled,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which 
bad  happened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  memory^ 
and  rifled  it,  the  inhabitants  being  fled  into  the  mountains ; 
and  overrunning  the  country,  made  booty  of  all  that  came 
in  his  way,  saving  of  freemen,  and  those"  he  dismissed. 
From  Cos  he  went  by  nighl  to  Cnidus:  but  found  it  neces- 
sary, by  the  advice  of  the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  mea 
there,  but  to  follow  as  he  was  after  thqse  twenty  gallies 
of  Athens,  wherewith  Charminus  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  gone  out  from  SamCs,  stood  watching  for  those 
twenty-seven  gallies  that  were  come  from  Peloponnesus, 
the  same  that  Astyochus  himself  was  going  to  convoy  in. 
For  ihey  at  Samos  had  had  intelligence  from  Miletus  of 
their  coming,  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them  about 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia :  for  by 
this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus.  Astyochus 
therefore  desiring  to  out-go  the  report  of  his  coming,  went 
as  he  was  to  Syme,  hoping  to  find  those  gallies  out  from 
the  shore.  But  a  shower  of  r»iin,  together  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky,  made  his  gallies  to  miss  their  course  in 
the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  left  wing 
was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  rest 
wandered  yet  about  the  island  :  and  thereupon  Charminus* 
and  the  Athenians  put  forth  against  them  with  twenty  gal- 
iies,  supposing  they  had  been  the  same  gallies  they  were 
watchini?  for  from  Caunus.  And  presently  charging,  sunk 
three  oF  them,  and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior  in  the 
fight,  till  such  time  as  (contrary  to  their  expectation)  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  in  sight,  and  enclosed  them 
about.  Then  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  with 
the  loss  of  six  gallies,  the  rest  <iscapcd  intp  the  island  of 
Teuglussa,  and  from  thence  to  Halicarnassus. 

After  this  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cnidus^,  and 
joining  with  those  seven  and  twenty  gallics  that  came  from 
Can n us,  went  altogether  to  Synic,  and  having  there  erected 
a  trophy,  returned  again  and  lay  at  Cnidus. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what  had  passed 
in  this  bullle,  went  from  iamos  with  their  whole  navy  t« 
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Syme.  But  neither  went  they  out  against  the  navy  ia 
Cnidus,  nor  the  navy  there  against  them.  Wheieupoa 
they  took  up  the  furniture  of  their  galVies  at  Syme,  and 
assaulted  Loryraa,  a  town  in  the  continent,  and  ^o  returned 
to  Samos.  ^  ■* 

The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponoesians  being  at  Cnidus, 
was  now  in  repairing  and  refurnishing  with  such  things  as 
it  wanted  ;  and  withal,  those  eleven  Lacedasmoniaris  con- 
ferred with  Tissaphernes  (for  he  also  was  present)  touching 
iuch  things  as  they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on, 
and  concerning  the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for  the 
future,  in  the  best  and  most  advanta^equs  manner  for  thein 
both.  But  Lychas  was  he  that  considered  the  business 
most  nearly,  and  said,  that  neither  the  Hrst  league,  nor 
yet  the  latter  by  Theramencs,  was  made  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  And  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that 
whatsoever  territories  the  king  and  his  ancestors  possessed 
before,  he  should  possess  ^he  same  now  :  for  so  he  might 
bring  again  into'subjection  all  the  islaftds,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  Locrians,  and  all^as  far  as  Bpeotia;  and  the  Lacedje- 
monians  instead  of  restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty, 
should  put  them  into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes. 
Therefore  he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be  drawn, 
and  not  to  stand  to  these.  As  for  pay,  in  the  new  articles 
they  would  require  none.  But  Tissaphernes  chafing  at 
this,  went  his  way  in  choler,  and  nothiijg  was  done. 

The  Peloponnesians  solicited  by  messengers  from  the 
great  men  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go  thither,  because  they 
hoped  it  would  not.  prove  impossible  with  their  number  of 
seamen,  and  army  of  land  soldiers,  to  bring  that  island  into 
their  power;  and  withal  supposed  themselves  able,  wi  k 
their  present  confederates  to  maintain  their  fleet  without 
asking  money  any  more  of  Tissaphernes.  Presently  there- 
fore the  same  winter,  they  put  forth  from  Cnidus,  and 
arriving  in  the  territory  of  Rhodes  at  Cameirus,  first  frighted 
the  commons  out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business  ;  and 
they  fled.  Then  the  Lacediemonians  called  together  both 
these,  and  the  Rhodians*  of  the  two  cities  Lindus  and 
lelysus,  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 
And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenians 
at  the  same  time  hearing  of  their  design,  put  forth  with 
their  fleet  from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before 
them,  and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea  too  late,  though  not 
louch.     For  the  present  they  went  away  to  Chake,  and 

*  Tb«  city  «f  Rh*«lM  was  net  tii«B  built. 
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thence  back  to  Samos,  but  afterwards  they  came  forth  with 
their  gullies  divers  times,  arid  made  war  against  Rhodes 
from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Sainos.  Now  the  Peloponnesians 
did  no  more  to  the  Rhodians  but  levy  money  amongst  them, 
to  the  siini  of  tliirty-two  talents,*^  and  otherwise  for  fdur- 
score  dayS'that  they  lay  there,  having  their  gallies  hauled 
ashore,  tliey  meddled  not. 

in  this  time,  as  also  before  ll^e  going  of  the  Pelctpon- 
nesians  to  Rhodes,  came  to  pass  the  things  that  follow. 

Aleibiades  after  tht:  death  of  Chakideus,  and  battle  at 
Miletus,  beings  suspucted  by  the  Peloponnesians;  and 
Astyochus  having  received  letters  from  them  from  Lacedae- 
moii,  to  put'  him  to  death,  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis, 
and  also  oiherv^fise  not  well  trusted)  retired  ,to  Tissa-r 
phernes,  first  for  fear,  and  afterwards  to  his  power  hindered' 
the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians.  And  being  in  every 
thing  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut  shorter- their  pay, 
insomuch  as  from  a  drachma,!  he  brought  it  to  three 
oboles,J  and  those 'also  not  continually ■  paidf  advising 
Tissaphernes  to  tell  them,  how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of 
a  lo,ng  continued  skill  in  naval  affaifs,  allowed  but  three 
oboles  to  their  own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but 
lest  liie  mariners,  some  of  them  growing  insolent  by  super- 
fluity, should  disable  their  bodies  by, spending  their  money 
on  such  things  as  would  weaken  them,  and  others  should 
quit  the  gallies  with  the  arrear  of  their  pay  \i\  their  capr 
tains  hands  for  a  pawn  ;  but  also  gave  counsel  to  Tissa- 
phernes to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  gallies,  and  to 
the  generals  of  the  several  cities  (save  oiily  those  of  Syracuse) 
to  give  way  unto  it.  For  Hermocrates  the  general  of  the 
Syracusians  was  the  only  man  that  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  league  stood  against  it.  And  for  the  cities  that  came 
to  require  money,  he  would  p#t  them  back  himself,  and 
answer  them  in  Tissaphernes  his  name,  and  say,  namely  to 
the  Chians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the 
richest  of  the  Grecian  stales,  and  preserved  by  strangers, 
to  expect  nevertheless,  that  others  for  their  liberty  should 
not  onlv  venture  their  persons,  but  maintain  them  with 
their  pinscs.  And  to  other  states,  that  ihey  did  unjustly, 
havin"'  laid  out  their  money  before  they  revolted,  that 
they  might  serve  the  Atiienians,  not  to  bestow  as  much  or 
more  now  upon  themselves.  -  And  told  them  that  Tissa- 
phernes, now  he  made  war  at  his  own  charge's,  had  reason 

*  Six  thousancl  pounds  sterling.  +  Seven-pcnc*  halfpenny. 

X  Threepence    halfpenny  farthing. 
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to  be  sparincj  j  but  when  money  should  come  down  from 
the  king,  he  would  then" give  them  their  full  pay,  and 
assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.  Moreover  he  advised 
Tissaphernes  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the  Phoenician  fleet  whicli  was  making 
ready ;  nor  take  more  men  into  pay,  .whereby  to  put  th« 
whole  power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  tiie  hands  of  one  : 
but  to  let  the  dominion  ireinain  divided  into  two,  that  ihc 
king,  when  one  side  troubled  hioi,  might  set  upon  it  with 
the  other.  Whereas  the  dominion  both  by  sea  aud  land 
being  in  one,  he  will  want,  by  whom  to  pull  down  those 
that  hold  it,  unless  with  great  danger  and  cost,  he  should 
come  and  try  it  out  himself.  But  liuis  tbe  danger  would 
be  less  chargeable  (he  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the 
cost)  and  he  sliould  wear  out  the  Grecians  one  against 
another,  and  himself  in  the  mean  time  remain  in  safety. 

He  said  further,  that  the  Athenians  were  fitter  to  partake 
dominion  with  him  thaq,  the  other,  for  that  they  were  less 
ambitious  of  power  by  land  ;  and  tjjat  their  speedies  and 
actions  tended  more  to  the  king's  puj-pose  :  for  that  fliey 
would  join  with  him  to^ubdue  the  Grecians,  that  is  to  sav, 
for  themselves,  as  touching  the  dominion  by  sea;  and  for 
the  king,  as  touching  the  Grecians  in  the  king's  territories. 
Whereas  the  Laced airaoniahs  on  the  contrary,  were  come 
to  set  them  free.  And  it  was  not  likely  but  that,  they  that 
were  come  tg  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Grecians,  will 
(if  they  overcome  the  Atiienians)  deliver  them  also  from  the 
barbarians.  ' 

He  gave  counsel  therefore,  fir*;t  to  wear  them  o^t  both, 
and  then  when  he  had  clipped,  as  near  as  he  CQuld,  the 
wings  of  the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesiaus  out 
of  his  country-  And  Tissaphernes  had  a  pw  puse  te  do 
accordingly,  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured  : 
for  hereupon  he  gave  himself  to  believe  Alcibiades  as  his 
best  counsellor  in  these  affairs,  and  neither  paid  the  Pclo- 
ponnesians  their  wages,  tior  would  suffer  them  to  fight  by 
sea,  but  pretending  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
whereby  they  might  afterwards  fight  with  odds,  he  over- 
threw their  proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their 
navy,  before  very  puissant,  and  was  in  all  things  else  more 
backward  than  lie  could  possibly  dissemble. 

Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  to 
this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  because  he  thought 
the  same  to  be  indeed  the  best  course;  but  partly  also  to 
make  way  for  his  own  return  into  his  cuuntrv  :  knowing 
that  if  he  destroyed  it  not,  the  truie  would  one  dav  couYe, 
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that  hf  might  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recal  him.  And 
the  best  way  to  persuade  them  to  it  he  thought  was  this, 
to  make  it  appear  unto  them  that  he  was  powerful  with 
Tissaphernes.  Which  also  came  to  pass.  For  after  the 
Atlienian  soldiers  at  Samos  saw  what  power  he  had  with 
him,  the  captains  of  gallies  and  principal  men  there,  partly 
upon  Alcibiades  his  own  motion,  who  had  sent  to  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember  him  to 
the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to  come  home,  so  the 
government  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil 
persons,  nor  yet  of  the  multitude  that  cast  him  out ;  and 
that  he  would  bring  Tissaphernes  to  be  their  friend,  and  to 
war  on  their  side  ;  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accojds  had 
their  minds  inclined  to  the  deposing  of  the  popular  go- 
■verument.  , 

This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the  camp,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  afterwards  into  the  city.  And  certain 
persons  went  over  to  Alcibiades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  con- 
ference with  him.  And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring 
to  their  friendship,  fifst  Tissaphernes,  and  then  the  king, 
in  case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people 
{for  then  he  said  the  king  might  the  better  rely  upon 
them)  they  that  were  of  most  power  in  the  city,  whC  also 
were  the  most  toiled  out,  entered  into  great  hope,  both  to 
have  the  ordering  of  the  state  at  home  thetnselves,  and 
victory  also  over  the  enemy.  And  when  they  came  back  to 
Samos  they  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an 
oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves,  and  to  the  multitude 
gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades  might  be  recalled, 
and  the  people  put  from  the  government,  the  king  would 
turn  their  friend,  and  furnish  them  with  money.  Though 
the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this  proceeding  for  the 
present,  yet  for  the  great  hope  they  had  of  the  king's  pay, 
they  stirred  not. 

But  they  that  vijere  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  .thus  much  to  the  multitude,  fell  to  con- 
sideration anew,  and  with  more  of  their  accomplices,  of 
the  things  spoken  by  Alcibiades.  And  the  rest  thought  the 
Blatter  easy,  and  worthy  to  be  believed  ;  but  Phrynicus  who 
yet  was  general  of  the  ami}-,  Ijked  it  not;  but  thought  (as 
the  truth  was)  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  the  oli- 
garchy than  the  democracy,  n^or  had  any  other  aim  in-  it, 
but  only  by  altering  the  government  .that  then  was,  to  be 
called  home  by  his  associates.  And  said,  they  were  espe- 
cially to  look  to  this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the  king, 
who  could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Pcloponnesjans 
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being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing no  small  cities  within  his  dominions)  to  join  with  tha 
Athenians,  whom  he  trusted  not,  and  to  troublfe  himself 
when  he  might  have  the  fnendship  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
'  that  never  did  him  hurt. 

As  for  the  confederate  cities  to  whom  they  promise  oli- 
garchy, in  that  they  themselves  do  put  down  the  democracy; 
he  said,  he  knew  full  well  that  neither  those  which  were 
already  revolted  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor  those  that 
remained,  be  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  their  obedience 
thereby.  For  they  would  never  be  so  willing  to  be  in  sub- 
jection, either  to  the  few,  or  to  the  people,  as  they  would 
be  lo  have  their  hberty,  which  side  soever  it  were  that 
should  give  it  them.  6ut  would  think  that  even  those 
which  are  termed  the  good  men,*  if  they  had  the  go- 
vernment, would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as  the  people, 
being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  peo[)le,  of  doing  those 
mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which  they,  make  most  pro- 
fit unto  themselves.  And  that  if  the  few  had  the  rule,  then 
they  should  be  put  to  death  unheard,  and  more"  violent Ijr 
than  by  the  former,  whereas  the  people  is  their  refuge,  and 
moderator  of  the  others  insolence.  Tiiis,  he  said  he  was 
certain  that  the  cities  thought,  in  that  they  had  learned  th« 
•ame  by  the  actions  themselves.  And  that  therefore  what 
was  yet  propounded  by  Alcibiades,.  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved. 

But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled,  not  only 
approved  the  present  proposition,  but  also  made  prepara- 
tion to  send  Pisander  and  others  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
negociate  concerning  the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the 
Athenians,  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes. 

Now  Phrynicus  knowing  that  an  overture  was  to  be  mad« 
at  Athens  for  the  restoring  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the 
Athenians  would  embrace  it ;  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled 
he  should  do  him  a  mischief  (in  regard  he  had  spoken  against 
it)  as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same,  betook  him- 
self to  this  course.  He  sends  secret  letters  to  Astyochus  the 
Lacedaemonian  general,  who  was  yet  about  Miletus,  and 
advertised  him  that  Alcibiades  undid  their  affairs,  and  wa* 


*  Ki>M  bI/^Om.  Th«  best  mca  of  arUtocracy,  a  diffarenca  fram  the  oli- 
farcby,  whicn  wa<  of  t)t«  nchcst  tort  oaly.  For  the  {aod  mca  who  in  tba 
democracy  <irc  the  people's  oiiaious,  i.ad  put  the  [.>ejpte  apoa  ail  they  i; 
will  d*  the  (aote-thia^f  thaaieirei,  «rb«n  tbcy  have   ihe  agrcrcigotj  iQ  tbair 
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procuring  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians, 
writing  in  plain  terms  the  whole  business,  and  desiring  to  be 
excused  if  he  rendered  evil  to  his  enemy,  with  some  advan- 
tage to  his  country.  Astyochiis  had  before  this,  laid  by 
the  purpose  of  revenge  against  Alcibiades,  especially  when 
he  was  not  in  his  own  hands.  And  going  to  him  to  Magnesia 
and  to  Tissaphernes,  related  unto  them  what  advertisement 
he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  made  himself  the  ap- 
peacber.  For  he  adhered  (as  was  said)  to  Tissaphernes  for 
his  private  lucre  both  in  this,  and  in  divers  other  matters, 
which  was  aJso  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay,  when 
the  abatement  was  made  he  was  not  so  stout  in  opposing  it 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  Hereupon  Alcibiades  sendeth 
letters  presently  to  those  that  were  in  office  at  Samos,  ac- 
cusing Phrynicus  of  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to 
have  him  put  to  death.  Phrynicus  perplexed  with  this  dis- 
covery, and  brought  into  danger  indeed,  sends  again  to 
Astyochus,  l)iaming  what  was  past  as  not  well  concealed, 
and  promised  now  to  be  ready  to  deliver  unto  him  the 
whole  army  at  Samos,  to  be  destroyed  ;  writing  from  point 
to  point  (Samos  being  unwalled)  in  what  manner  he  would 
do  it;  and  saying  that  since  his  life  vvas  brought  in  danger, 
the}'  could,  not  blame  him,  though  he  did  this  or  any  other 
thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his  most  deadly  enemies. 
This  also  Astyochus  revealed  nnto'Alcibiades.   • 

But  Phrynicus  having  had  notice  betimes  how  he  abused 
him,  and  that  letters  of  thi's  from  Alcibiades  were  in  a  man- 
ner come,  he  anticipates  the  news  himself,  and  tells  the 
army,  that  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled)  and  the  gallies 
rid  not  all  within,  the  enemy  nteant  to  come  and  assault 
the  harbour ;  that  he  had  sufe  intelligence  hereof,  and  that 
they  ought  therefore  with  all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about 
the  city,  and  put  garrisons  into  other  places  thereabouts.— 
Now  Phrynicus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  see  it  done.  They  then  fell  to  walling,  whereby 
Samos  (which  they  meant  to  have  done  howsoever)  was  so 
much  the  sooner  walled  in.  Not  long  after  came  letters 
from  Alcibiades,  that  the  army  was  betrayedby  Phr^-nicus,  and 
that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour  where  they 
lay.  But  now  they  thought  not  Alcibiades  worthy  to  be 
believed,  but  rather  that  having  foreseen  the  design  of  the 
enemy,  he  went  about  out  of  malice  to  fasten  it  upon  Phry- 
nicus, as  conscious  of  it  likewise.  So  that  he  did  him  no 
hurt  by  tellin'j  it,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that  which 
Phrynicus  had  told  them  of  before. 

After  this  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  incline  and  persuade 
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Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  ;  for  though 
Tissaphernes  feared  the  Peloponnesians,  because  their  fleet 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians,  yet  if  he  had  been 
able,  he  had  a  good  will  to  have  been  persuaded  by  him  ;  espe- 
cially in  his  anger  against  the  Peloponnesians,  after  the  dissen- 
tion  at  Cnidus,  about  the  league  made  by  Theramenes,   (for 
they  were  already  fallen  out,    the  Peloponnesians   being 
about  this  time  in  Rhodes)  wherein  that  which  had  been  be- 
fore spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the  coming  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians was  to  restore  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty, 
was  now  verified  by  Lichas,  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  arti- 
cle not  to  be  suffered,  that  the  king  should  hold  those  ci- 
ties which  he  and   his  ancestors  then  or  before  had  holden. 
Alcibiades   therefore,  as  one  that  laboured  for  no    trifle, 
with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to  Tissaphernes. 

The  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisan- 
der,  being  arrived  at  Athens,  were  making  their  proposi- 
tions to  the  people.  And  related  unto  them  summarily,  the 
points  of  their  business,  and  principally  this ;  that  if  they 
would  call  home  Alcibiades,  and  not  suffer  the  government 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  such  manner  as 
it  did,  they  might  have  the  king  for  their  confederate,  and 
get  the  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Now  when  many 
opposed  that  point  touching  the  democracy,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Alcibiades  clamoured  withal,  that  it  would  be  a  hor- 
rible thing  he  should  return  by  forcing  the  government, 
when  the  Eumolpidse*  and  Cerycesf  bare  witness  against 
him  concerning  the  mysteries  for  which  he  fled,  and  prohi- 
bited his  return  under  their  curse.  Pisander,  at  this  great 
opposition  and  querimonv,  stood  out,  and  going  amongst 
them,  took  out  one  bj^  one  those  that  were  against  it,  and  asked 
them,  whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  as  many 
gallies  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  thev  themselves  had,  and 
confederate  cities  more  than  they,  and  were  furnished  with 
money  by  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being 
without,  they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  the  state,  but  by 
persuading  the  king  to  come  about  to  their  side  ?  And 
they  that  were  asked  having  nothing  to  answer,  then  in 
plain  terms  he  said  unto  theu»,  this  you  cannot  now  obtain, 
except  we  administer  the  state  with  more  moderation,  and 

*  Eiimolpidae,  a  family  descended  from  Euniolpus,  the  author  at  Ath«=-ns 
of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  This  family  had  tlie  chief  authunty  iu  matters 
that  concerned  those  rites. 

^  Ceryccs,  heralds  in  war,  ambassadors  in  peace.  Suidas.  Tbey  pro- 
nounoed  all  formal  words  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religiini,  and  were  a  fa- 
mily de&cended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury. 

i  i 
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bring  the  power  inlo  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may 
rely  upon  us.  And  we  deliberate  at  this  time,  not  so  much 
about  the  form  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state  ;  for 
if  you  mislike  the  form,  you  may  change  it  again  hereafter. 
And  let  us  recal  Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can 
bring  this  to  pass. 

The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy,  took  it  very  heinous- 
ly at  first;  hut  when  Pisander  had  proved  evidently,  that 
.there  was  no  other  way  of  safety  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear, 
and  partly  because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, they  yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered,  that 
Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat  both  with  Tis- 
saphernes  and  with  Alcibiades,  as  to  them  should  seem 
best.  Withal,  upon  the  accusation  of  Pisander  against 
Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both  Phrynicus  and  Scironidas 
his  fellow -commissioner  of  their  command,  and  made  Dio- 
medon  and  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet  in  their  places. 

Now  the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phrynicus,  and 
said  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amorges,  was  only  this,  he 
thought  him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business  now  in  hand  with 
Alcibiades. 

Pisander,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those  combina- 
tions (which  were  in  the  city  before,  for  obtaining  of  places 
of  judicature  and  of  command)  exhorting  them  to  stand  to- 
gether, and  advise  about  deposing  the  democracy;  and 
when  he  had  dispatched  the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there 
should  be  no  more  cause  for  him  to  stay  there,  took  sea 
with  those  other  ten,  to  go  to  Tissaphernes. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  winter  at  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  Rhodes,  and  finding 
there  the  Pelopounesian  gallies  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked 
and  overcame  in  battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head  ; 
and  then  put  to  sea  again  and  went  to  Chalce.  After  this 
they  made  sharper  war  upon  them  from  Cos.  For  from 
thence  they  could  better  observe  the  Peloponnesian  navy 
when  it  should  put  off"  from  the  land. 

In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes,  Xenophontidas,  a 
Laconian,  sent  out  of  Chius  from  Paedaritus,  to  advertise 
them  that  the  fortification  of  the  Athenians  there,  was  now 
finished,  and  that  unless  they  came  and  relieved  them  with 
their  whole  fleet,  the  state  of  Chius  must  utterly  be  lost. 
Audit  wasvesolved  to  relieve  them.  But  Pajdaritus  in  the 
mean  time,  with  the  whole  power  both  of  his  own  auxiliar 
forces,  and  of  the  Chians,  made  an  assault  upon  the  forti- 
fication which  the  Athenians  had  made  about  their  navy, 
part  whereof  he  won,  and  had  gotten  some  gallies  that  were 
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drawn  on  land.  But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them, 
first  put  to  flight  the  Chians,  and  then  overcame  also  the 
rest  of  the  army  about  Paedaritus,  and  slew  Paedaritus  him- 
self, and  took  many  of  the  Chians  prisoners,  and  much  ar- 
mour. After  this  the  Chians  were  besieged  both  by  sea  and 
land  more  narrowly,  and  great  famine  was  in  the  city. 

Pisander  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors  that  went 
with  him,  when  they  came  to  Tissaphernes,  began  to  confer 
about  the  agreement.  But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure 
of  Tissaphernes,  because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiades 
himself  had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  yet  more) 
betook  himself  to  this  shift :  that  Tissaphernes  should  break 
off  the  treaty,  by  making  to  the  Athenians  exorbitant  de- 
mands. And  it  seemed  that  Tissaphernes  and  he  aimed  at 
the  same  thing  ;  Tissaphernes  for  fear,  and  Alcibiades  for 
that  when  he  saw  Tissaphernes  not  desirous  to  agree, 
though  the  offers  were  never  so  great,  he  was  unwilling  to 
have  the  Athenians  think  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  it, 
but  rather  that  he  was  already  persuaded  and  willing,  and 
that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  him  with  sufficient  offers. 
For  Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for  Tissaphernes, 
though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto  them  such  ex- 
cessive demands,  that  though  the  Athenians  should  have 
yielded  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been 
attributed  to  them,  that  the  treaty  went  not  on.  For  they 
demanded  first,  that  all  Ionia  should  be  rendered.  Then 
again,  the  adjacent  islands  and  other  things,  which  the 
Athenians  stood  not  against.  In  fine,  at  the  third  meeting, 
when  he  feared  now  plainly  to  be  found  unable  to  make 
good  his  word,  he  required,  that  they  should  suffer 
the  king  to  build  a  navy,  and  sail  up  and  down  by  their 
coast,  wheresoever,  and  with  what  number  soever  of  gal- 
lies  he  himself  should  think  good. 

Upon  this  the  Athenians  would  treat  no  longer,  esteem- 
ing the  conditions  intolerable,  and  that  Alcibiades  had 
abused  them  ;  and  so  went  awa}-  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissaphernes  went 
to  Caunus  with  intent  both'to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  back 
to  Miletus,  and  also  (as  soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto 
new  articles  such  as  he  could  get)  to  give  the  fleet  their 
pay ;  and  not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them,  for  fear  lest  so 
many  gallies  wanting  maintenance,  should  either  be  forced 
by  the  Athenians  to  fight,  and  so  be  overcome,  or  emptied 
of  men,  the  business  might  succeed  with  the  Athenians  ac- 
cording to  their  own  desire  without  him.     Besides  he  was 

I  i  2 
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?ifraicl,  lest  looking  out  for  maintenance,  they  should  make 
spoil     in    the  continent.       In  consideration  and  foresight 
of  all  which  things,  he  desired  to  counterpoise  the  Grecians. 
And  sending  for  the  Peloponnesians,  he  gave  them  their  • 
'  pay,  and  now  made  the  third  league,  as  followeth  : 

The.  third  League  between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Alexippi- 
das  being  Ephore  in  Lacedamon,  agreement  was  made  in 
the  plain  of  Meander,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hie- 
ramenes  and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part;  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  king  ;  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates. 

That  whatsover  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to  the  king, 
shall  be  the  king's  still.  And  that  concerning  his  own  coun- 
tries, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  king  to  do  whatsoever  he 
shall  think  meet. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  not 
invade  any  the  territories  of  the  king  to  harm  them  ;  nor 
the  king,  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
confederates. 

If  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates  shall 
invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  shall  oppose  it.  And  if  any  of  the 
king's  country  shall  invade  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their 
confederates,  to  do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates  agreed 
on,  maintain  the  present  fleet,  till  the  king's  fleet  arrive. 

That  when  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates  shall  maintain  their  own  na- 
vy themselves,  if  they  please;  or  if  they  will  have  Tissa- 
phernes to  maintain  it,  he  shall  do  it  ;  and  that  the  Lacedai- 
monians  and  their  confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war  re- 
pay Tissaphernes  whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  receiv- 
ed of  him. 

When  the  king's  gallies  shall  be  arrived,  both  they  and 
the  gallies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
shall  make  the  war  jointly,  according  as  to  Tissaphernes  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  shall  seeni 
crood.  And  if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, they  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner, 

Such  were  the  articles. 
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After  this  Tissaphernes  prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of 
the  Phcenician  fleet,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  else  he  had  undertaken,  desiring  to  have  it 
seen  at  least  that  he  went  about  it. 

In  the  end  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus  by 
treason.  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of  Athenians.  They  that 
plotted  it  were  certain  Eretrians,  and  some  of  Oropus  it- 
self, who  were  then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Eubeea.  For 
the  place  being  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  subjection,  it  was 
impossible,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  held  it,  but  that  it 
would  much  annoy  both  Eretria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea. — 
Having  Oropus  in  their  hands  already,  they  came  to  Rhodes 
to  call  the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.  Eut  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  a  greater  inclination  to  relieve  Chius  now  dis- 
tressed ;  and  putting  to  sea,  departed  out  of  Rhodes  with 
their  whole  fleet.  When  they  were  come  about  Triopium, 
they  descried  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  main  sea,  going  from 
Chalce.  And  neither  side  assaulting  other,  they  put  in, 
the  one  fleet  at  Sanios  the  other  at  Miletus.  For  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians saw  they  could  not  pass  to  relieve  Chius  without 
a  battle.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twentieth  year 
of  this  war,  written'by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  XXI. 

The  next  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Dercyli- 
das,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  by  land  into  Hellespont  with  a 
small  army  to  work  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  And  the  Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Asty- 
ochus  was  at  a  stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by 
the  pressure  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 

NovT  whilst  Astyochus  lay  in  Rhodes,  they  had  received 
into  the  city  of  Chius,  after  the  death  of  Paedaritus,  one 
Leon,  a  Spartan,  that  came  along  with  Antisthenes,  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  with  him  twelve  gallies  that  lay  at  the 
guard  of  Miletus,  whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syra- 
cusians,  one  of  Anaea,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's 
own.  Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength,  and 
put  forth  thirty-six  gallies  against  thirty-two  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  fought.  After  a  sharp  fight  wherein  the  Ciiians 
and  their  associates  had  not  the  worst ;  and  when  it  began 
to  be  dark,  they  retired  again  into  the  city. 

Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  arrived  now  in 
Hellespoot  from  Miletus  by  land,  Abydus  revolted  to  him 

I  i  i 
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and   to  Pharnabazus.     And   two   days  after  revolted   also 
Larapsacus. 

Strombichides  having  intelligence  of  this,  made  haste 
thither  from  Chius,  with  four  and  twenty  sail  of  Athenians, 
(those  being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his  men 
of  arms.)  And  when  he  had  overcome  the  Lampsacens  that 
came  out  against  him,  and  taken  Lampsacus,  being  an  open 
town,  at  the  first  shout  of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of 
all  the  goods  they  found,  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the 
free  men  there  again,  and  went  against  Abydus.  But  when 
that  city  neither  yielded,  nor  could  be  taken  by  assault,  he 
crossed  over  from  Abydus  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  in 
Sestus  a  city  of  Chersonesus,  (possessed  heretofore  by  the 
Medes)  he  placed  a  garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole 
Hellespont.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  the  Chians  had  the  sea  at 
more  command,  but  Astyochus  also  ;  and  the  army  at  Mi- 
letus having  been  advertised  what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea, 
and  that  Strombichides  and  those  gahies  with  him  were  gone 
away,  took  heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chius  with  two 
gallies,  fetched  away  the  gallies  that  were  there,  and  with 
the  whole  fleet  now  together,  went  against  Samos.  But 
seeing  they  of  Samos,  by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  to- 
wards another,  came  not  against  him,  he  went  back  again 
to  Miletus  For  it  was  about  this  time,  that  the  democracy 
was  put  down  at  Athens. 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  that 
had  been  with  Tissaphernes,  were  come  to  Samos,  they 
both  assured  their  affairs  yet  better  in  the  army,  and  also 
provoked  the  principal  men  of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with 
them  the  erecting  of  the  oligarchy  :  though  there  were  then 
an  insurrection  amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy. 

And  withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference 
amongst  themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alcibiades 
would  not,  to  let  him  alone ;  (for  indeed  they  thought  him 
no  fit  man  to  come  into  an  oligarchy)  but  for  themselves 
seeing  they  were  already  engaged  in  the  danger,  to  take 
care  both  to  keep  the  business  from  a  relapse,  and  withal 
to  sustain  the  war,  and  to  contribute  money,  and  whatso- 
ever else  was  needful,  with  alacrity  out  of  their  private 
estates,  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  themselves. 
Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisander  with  half  the 
ambassadors  presently  home  to  follow  the  business  there, 
with  command  to  set  up  the  oligarchy  in  all  cities  they 
were  to  touch  at  by  the  way  ;  the  other  halt  they  sent 
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about,  some  to  one  part  of  the  state,  and  some  to  aDOther. 
And  they  sent  away  Diotiephes  to  his  charge,  who  was 
now  about  Chios,  chosen  to  go  governor  pf  the  cities  upon 
Thrace. 

He,  when  he  came  to  Thasus,  deposed  the  people. 
And  within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone,  the 
Thasians  fortified  their  city,  as  needing  no  longer  an 
aristocracy  with  the  Athenians,  but  expecting  liberty  every 
day  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  there  were 
also  certain  of  ihem  with  the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out 
by  the  Athenians;  and  these  practised  with  such  in  the  city 
as  were  for  their  purpose,  to  receive  gallies  into  it,  and  to 
cause  it  to  revolt.  So  that  it  fell  out  for  them  just  as  they 
would  have  it,  that  that  estate  of  theirs,  was  set  up  without 
their  danger,  and  that  the  people  were  deposed  that  would 
have  withstood  it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasus  it  fell  out  con- 
trary to  what  those  Athenians  thought  which  erected  the 
oligarchy;  and  so  in  my  opinion  it  did  in  many  oiher 
places  of  their  dominion.  For  the  cities  now  grown  wise, 
and  withal  resolute  in  their  proceedings,  sought  a  direct 
liberty,  and  preferred  not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well- 
ordered  government,  introduced  by  the  Athenians. 

They  with  Pisander,  according  to  the  order  given  them, 
entering  into  the  cities  as  they  went  by,  dissolved  the  de>y 
mocracies,  and  having  in  some  places  obtained  also  an  aid 
of  men  of  arms,  they  came  to  Athens,  and  found  the  busi- 
ness for  the  greatest  part  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their 
complices  before  their  coming.  For  certain  young  men 
combining  themselves,  had  not  only  murdered  Androcles 
privily,  a  principal  patron  of  the  popular  government,  and 
one  that  had  his  hand  the  farthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alci- 
biades;  whom  they  slew  for  two  causes,  for  the  sway  he  bare 
amongst  the  people,  and  to  gratify  Alcibiades  who  they 
thought  would  return,  and  get  them  the  friendship  of 
Tissaphernes  ;  but  had  also  made  away  divers  men  unfit 
for  their  design,  in  the  same  manner.  They  had  withal  an 
oration  ready  made,  which  they  delivered  in  public,  wherein 
they  said,  that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages  but  such 
as  served  in  the  wars,  nor  to  participate  of  the  govern- 
ment more  than  live  thousand  ;  and  those  such  as  by  their 
purses  and  persons  were  best  able  to  serve  the  commoa- 
wealth. 

And  this  with  the  most  carried  a  good  shew,  because 
they    that   would    set   forward   the  alteration  of  the  state 
were  to  have  the  managing  of  the  same.     Yet  the  people 

^i  i  4  *^ 
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and  the  council*  of  the  bean  met  still,  but  debuted  nothing, 
save  what  the  conspirators  thought  fit.  INay,  all  that  spake 
were  of"  that  number,  and  had  considered  before  what  they 
were  to  say.  Nor  would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them 
for  fear,  and  because  they  saw  the  combination  was  great ; 
and  if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  by  one 
convenient  means  or  other,  and  no  inquiry  made  after 
the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  against  any  that  was 
suspected. 

But  the  people  were  so  quiet,  and  so  afraid,  that  every 
man  thought  it  gain  to  escape  violence,  though  he  said 
never  a  word.  Their  hearts  failed  them  because  they 
thought  the  conspirators  more  than  indeed  they  were  :  and 
to  learn  their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  the 
city,  and  for  that  they  knew  not  one  another,  they  were 
unable. 

For  the  same  cause  also  was  it  impossible  for  any  man 
that  was  angry  at  it,  to  bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be 
revenged  on  them  that  conspired.  Tor  he  must  have  told 
his  mind,  either  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew 
and  trusted  not.  For  the  populars  approached  other,  every 
one  with  jealousy,  as  if  they  thought  him  of  the  plot. 
For  indeed  there  were  5uch  amongst  them  as  no  man  would 
have  thought  would  ever  have  turned  to  the  oligarchy  ;  and 
those  were  they  that  caused  in  the  many  that  diffidence, 
and  by  strengtiiening  the  jealousy  of  the  populars  one 
against  another,  conferred  most  to  the  security  of  the  few. 
During  this  opportunity,  Pisander  and  they  that  were  with 
him  coming  in,  fell  in  hand  presently  with  the  remainder 
of  the  business.  And  first  they  assembled  the  people,  and 
delivered  their  opinion  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  with  power 
absolute,  to  make  a  draught  of  laws,  and  (having  drawn 
them)  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day  appointed,  before 
the  people,  touching  the  best  form  of  government  for  the 
city. 

Afterwards,  when  that  day  came,  they  summonetl  the 
assembly  to  Coloniis,  (which  is  a  place  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  without  the  city  about  two  furlongs  off.)  And 
they  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  presented  this, 
and  oidv  this,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to 
deliver  whatsoever  opinion  he  pleased,  imposing  of  great 
punishments  upon  whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that 
so  spake  of  violating  the  laws,  or  otherwise  *do  him  hurt, 

♦  The  senate  or  council  of  live  hundred. 
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Nowhere  indeed  it  was  in  plain  terras  propounded,  that  not 
any  magistracy  of  the  form  before  ns>ed,  might  any  longer 
be  in  force,  nor  any  fee  belong  unto  it,  but  that  five 
Prvtanes  might  be  elected,  and  these  five  choose  a  hundred, 
and  every  one  of  this  hundred  take  unto  him  three  others. 
And  these  four  hundred  entering  into  the  council-house, 
might  have  absolute  authority  to  govern  the  state  as  they 
thought  best,  and  to  summon  the  five^  thousand  as  oft  as 
to  them  should  seem  good.  He  that  delivered  this  opinion 
was  Pisander,  who  was  also  otherwise,  openly  the  for- 
wardest  to  put  down  the  democracy.  But  he  that  contrived 
the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pass,  and  had  long 
thought  upon  it,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  for  virtue  not 
inferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his  time,  and  the  ablest  of  any 
man,  both  to  devise  well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he 
had  devised,  and  though  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  nor  willingly  to  any  other  debatings,  be- 
cause the  multitude  had  him  in  jealousy  for  the  opinion 
they  had  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  yet  when  any 
man  that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him  for 
his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to  help  him  most.  The 
same  man,  when  afterwards  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  went  down,  and  was  vexed  of  the  people,  was 
heard  plead  for  himself  when  his  life  was  in  question  for 
that  business,  the  best  of  any  man  to  this  day. 

Phrynichus  also  shewed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the 
oligarchy,  and  that  more  eminently  than  any  other,  be- 
cause he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  his  practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus  ;  and  thought 
in  all  probability,  that  he  would  never  return  to  live  under 
the  government  of  the  few.  And  this  man  in  any  matter 
of  weight,  appeared  the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on. 

Also  Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an  able  man  both 
for  elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  that  overthrew  the  democracy.  So  that  it 
is  no  marvel  if  the  business  took  effect,  being  by  many 
and  wise  men  conducted,  though  it  were  a  hard  one.  For 
it  went  sore  with  the  Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  havirig  not  only  not  been  subject  to  an\', 
but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time,  been  inured  to  dominion 
over  others. 

When  the  assembly  (after  it  had  passed  these  things,  no 
man  contradicting)  was  dissolved,  then  afterwards  they 
brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-house  in  this 
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manner.  The  Athenians  were  evermore  partly  on  the 
walls,  and  \yditly  at  their  anns  in  the  camp,  in  regard  of 
the  enemy  that  lay  at  Decelea.  Therefore  on  the  d«y  ap- 
pointed, they  suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  inlent  togoWth 
as  they  were  wont.  But  to  such  as  were  of  the  conspiracy, 
they  quietly  gave  order,  not  to  go  to  the  camp  itself,  but 
to  lag  behind  at  a  certain  distance,  and  if  any  man  should 
oppose  what  was  in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them 
back.  They  to  whom  this  charge  was  given,  were  the 
Atldrians,  Tenians,  tluee  hundred  Carystians,  and  such  of 
the  colony  of  iEgina  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  thither 
to  inhabit,  as  came  on  purpose  to  this  action  with  their 
own  arms.  These  things  thus  ordered,  the  four  hundred, 
with  every  man  a  secret  dagger,  accompanied  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  young  men  of  Greece  (whom  thev 
used  for  occasions  of  shedding  blood)  came  in  upon  the 
counsel iois*  of  the  bean,  as  they  sat  in  the  council-house, 
and  commanded  them  to  take  their  salary,  and  he  gone, 
which  also  they  brought  ready  with  them  for  the  whole 
time  they  were  behind,  and  paid  it  to  them'  as  they  went 
out.  And  the  rest  of  the  citizens  mutinied  not,  but  rested 
quiet. 

The  four  hundred  being  now  entered  into  the  council- 
house,  created  Prytanesf  amongst  themselves  by  lot,  and 
made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  all  that  were 
before  usual  at  the  entrance  upon  the  government.  And 
afterwards,  receding  far  from  that  course,  which  in  the 
administra,tion  of  the  state  was  used  by  the  people,  saving 
that  for  Alcibiades  his  sake,  they  recalled  not  the  outlaws, 
in  other  things  they  governed  the  commonwealth  impe- 
riously. And  not  only  slew  some,  though  not  many,  such 
as  they  thought  fit  to  be  made  away,  and  imprisoned  some, 
and  confined  others  to  places  abroad,  but  also  sent  heralds 
to  Agis  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who.  was  at  Decelea, 
signiTving  that  they  would  come  to  composition  with  him, 
and  that  now  he  might  better  treat  with  them,  than  he 
might  before  with  the  unconstant  people. 

But  he  not  imagining  that  the  cit}'  was  yet  in  quiet,  nor 
willing  so  soon  to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but 
rather  that  if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  forces, 
they  would  be  in  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully,  but  that 

*  The.  senate  or  council  of  five  hundred  made  by  lot,  in  which  Ut  they 
used  ii^^iUiF,  wiiitf  and  black. 

+  These  were  presidents  in  the  council  of  the  five  hundred,  in  number 
fll'ty,  and  in  turns  moderated  and  put  the  quittion  in  that  council,  and 
i»lKO  in  tht  assetnl'lie*  of  the  peepl*.  .      v.mvM      .  •    -.-- 
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some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave  no 
answer  at  ail  to  those  that  came  from  the  four  hundred, 
touching  the  composition  ;  but  having  sent  for  new,  and 
great  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus,  came  down  himself  not 
long  after,  both  with  the  army  at  Decelea,  and  those  new 
comers,  to  the  x\thenian  walls.  Hoping  that  they  would 
fall  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  at  least  the  more 
easily  for  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  at  tlie  very  first  shout 
of  their  voices ;  in  respect  of  the  tumult  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood was  to  happen  both  within  and  without  the  city.  For, 
as  for  the  long-walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants  likely 
to  be  found  upon  them,  he  thought  he  could  not  fail  to 
take  them.  But  when  he  came  near,  and  the  Athenians 
were  without  any  the  least  alteration  within,  and  had  with 
their  horsemen  which  they  sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their 
men  of  arms,  and  of  their  light-armed,  and  of  their 
archers,  overthrown  some  of  his  men  that  approached  too 
near,  and  gotten  some  arms  and  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  recti- 
fied thus,  he  withdrew  his  army  again,  and  himself  and 
such  as  were  with  him  before,  stayed  in  their  place  at 
Decelea ;  but,  as  for  those  that  came  last,  after  they  had 
staid  awhile  in  the  country,  he  sent  them  home  again. 
After  this  the  four  hundred,  notwithstanding  their  former  re- 
pulse, sent  ambassadors  unto  Agis  anew,  and  he  now  re- 
ceiving them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent  ambassadors 
also  to  Lacedaemon  about  an  agreement,  being  desirous  of 
peace. 

Tliey  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos  to  satisfy  the  armv 
and  to  tell  them,  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any 
prejudice  of  the  city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  state.  And  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it 
were  five  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Athenians  by  reason  of  warfare  and  employ- 
ment abroad,  never  assembled,  of  how  great  consequence  so- 
ever was  the  matter  to  be  handled,  so  frequent  as  to  be  five 
thousand  there  at  once.  And  having  in  other  things  in- 
structed them  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  they 
sent  them  away  immediately  after  the  government  was 
changed,  fearing,  (as  also  it  fell  out)  lest  the  seafarin<' 
multitude,  would  not  only  not  contmue  in  this  olijrarchical 
form  themselves,  but  (the  mischief  beginning  there)  would 
depose  them  also. 

For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  the  oligarchy 
already.  And  this  that  followeth,  happened  nbout  the 
same  time  that  the  four  hundred  were  set  up  in  Athens. 
Those  Samians  that  had  risen  against  the  nobility  and  were 
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of  the  people's  side,  turning  when  Pisander  came  thither, 
at  the  persuasion  of  him  and  of  those  Athenians  in  Same* 
that  were  liis  complices,  conspired  togetlier  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  and  were  to  have  assaulted  the  rest 
as  papulars  ;  and  one  ilyperholus  a  lewd  fellow,  wha  not 
ft>r  any  fear  of  his  power,  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for 
wickedness  of  life  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew  ;  abetted  therein  both 
by  Charminus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and  by  other 
Athenians  that  were  amongst  them,  who  had  given  them 
their  faith;  and  together  with  these  they  comutitted  otlier 
facts  of  the  same  kind,  and  were  fully  bent  to  have 
assaulted  the  popular  side,  but  they  having  gotten  notice 
thereof,  made  known  the  design  both  to  the  generals  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  (for  these  being  honoured  by  the  people, 
endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly)  and  also  to  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  whereof  (me  wascaptain  of  a  galley,  and  the 
other  captain  of  a  band  of  men  of  arms,  and  to  such  others 
continually  as  they  thought  stood  in  greatest  opposition 
to  the  conspirators;  and  required  of  thenv  that  they  would 
not  see  them  destroyetl,  and  Samos  alienated  from  the 
Athenians  by  the  only  means  of  which  their  dominion  had 
till  this  time  kept  itself  in  the  state  it  is  in.  They  hearing 
it,  went  to  the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  one  by  one, 
not,  to  suffer  it,  especially  to  the  Paralians,  (who  were  all 
Athenians  and  free  men,  come  thither  in  the  g'alley  called 
Paralus,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies  to  the  oligarchy. 
And  Leon  and  Diomedon  whensoever  they  went  forth  any 
whither,  left  them  certain  gallies  for  their  guard.)  So  that 
when  the  three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of 
the  Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially  of  the 
Paralians,  had  the  upper  hand,  and  of  the  three  hundred 
slew  thirty.  Three  of  the  chief  authors  they  banished,  and 
burying  in  oblivion  the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the 
state  from  that  time  forward  as  a  democracy. 

The  Paralus  and  in  it'Clwreas,  the  son  of  Archestratus, 
a  man  of  Atiiens,  one  that  had  been  forward  in  the  making 
of  this  change,  the  Samians  and  the  soldiers  dispatched 
presently  away  to  Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was 
done  ;  for  they  knew  not  yet  that  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  hundred.  When  they  arrived,  the 
four  hundred  cast  some  two  or  three  of  these  of  the  Paralus 
into  prison  ;  the  rest  after  they  had  taken  the  galley  from 
them,  and  put  them  aboard  another  military  galley,  they 
commanded  tp  keep  guard  about  Eubiaa.  But  Chiereas  by 
some  means  or  other,  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how 
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things  went,  came  back  to  Samos,  and  related  to  the  army- 
all  that  the  Athenians  had  done,  aggravating  it  to  the  utmost ; 
as  that  they  punished  every  man  with  stripes,  to  the  end 
that  none  should  contradict  the  doings  of  those  that  bore 
rule  ;  and  that  their  \n\es  and  children  at  home  were  abu- 
sed; and  that  they  had  an  intention  farther  to  take  and  im- 
prison all  that  were  of  kin  to  any  ^f  the  army  which  was 
not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  to  kill  them  if  they  of 
Samos  would  not  submit  to  their  authorit}-.  And  many  other 
things  he  told  them,  adding  lies  of  his  own. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upoa 
such  of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwards, 
being  hindered  by  such  as  came  between,  and  advised  them 
not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the  enemy  lying  so  near  with 
their  gal  lies  to  assault  them,  they  gave  it  over.  After  this, 
Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Lycas,  and  Thrasylhis,  (for  these 
were  the  principal  authors  of  the  change)  determining  now 
openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  took 
oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially  of  the  oligarchicals,  the 
greatest  they  could  devise,  both  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  democracy,  and  agree  together,  and  also  that  they 
should  zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hundred,  and  not 
have  to  do  with  them  by  ambassadors.  The  same  oath  was 
taken  by  all  the  Samians  that  were  of  age,  and  the  Athe- 
nian soldiers  communicated  with  them  their  whole  affairs, 
together  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of  their  dangers. 
For  whom  and  for  themselves  they  made  account  there  was 
no  refuge  of  safety,  but  that  if  either  the  four  hundred,  or 
the  enemy  at  Miletus  overcame  them,  they  must  needs 
perish. 

So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time,  one  side  compel- 
ling the  city  to  a  democracy;  the  other,  the  arniy  to  an 
oligarchy.  And  presently  there  was  an  assembly  of  the 
soldiers  called,  wherein  they  deprived  the  former  com- 
manders, and  such  captains  of  gallles  as  they  had  in  sus- 
picion of  their  charge,  and  chose  others,  both  captains  of 
gallies  and  commanded  in  their  places,  of  which  Thrasy- 
bulus and  Thrasyllus  were  twc .  And  they  stood  up  and  en- 
couraged one  another,  both  otherwise  and  with  this,  that 
they  had  no  cause  to  be  dejected  for  the  cities  revolting 
from  them;  for  they  at  Athens  being  the  lessor  part  had 
forsaken  them,  who  were  not  only  tlie  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided.  For  they  having  the  whole 
navy  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities  subject  unto  them. 
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to  pay  in  their  money  as  well  now  as  if  they  were  to  set  out 
from  Athens  itself.  And  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely 
Samos,  no  weak  one,  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when  they 
were  enemies,  wanted  little  of  taking  the  dominion  of  the 
sea  from  the  Athenians.  That  the  seat  of  the  war  was  the 
same  it  was  before  ;  and  that  they  should  be  better  able  to 
provide  themselves  of  things  necessary,  having  the  nav}', 
than  they  should  be  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.  And 
that  they  at  Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  of  Pirseus 
both  formerly  by  the  favour  of  them  at  Samos,  and  that  now 
also,  unless  they  restore  them  the  government,  they  shall 
again  be  brought  to  that  pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be 
better  able  to  bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall 
be  to  bar  it  them  of  Samos.  That  it  was  a  trifle,  and  v/orth 
nothing  which  was  conferred  to  the  overcoming  of  the  ene- 
my by  the  city,  and  a  small  matter  it  would  be  to  lose  it, 
seeing  they  had  neither  any  more  silver  to  send  them,  (for 
the  soldiers  shifted  for  themselves)  nor  yet  good  direction, 
which  is  the  thing  for  which  the  city  hath  the  command  of 
the  armies.  Nay  that  in  this  point  they  erred  which  were  at 
Athens,  in  that  they  had  abrogated  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, whereas  they  at  Samos  did  both  observe  the  same 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other  to  do  so 
likewise.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  as  should  give 
good  counsel,  were  as  good  as  they  in  the  city.  And  that 
Alcibiades,  if  they  would  decree  his  security  and  his  re- 
turn, would  with  all  his  heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their 
confederate.  And  that  which  is  the  main  thing,  if  they 
failed  of  all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they 
could  not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they 
might  find  both  city  and  territory. 

When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in  the  assembly, 
and  encouraged  one  another,  they  made  ready,  as  at  other 
times,  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  war.  And  the  ten 
ambassadors  which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun- 
dred, hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither  they 
were  come  already,  staid  still  there. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  soldiers  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  amongst  themselves,  that 
Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  af- 
fairs. Astyochus  in  refusing  to  fight,  both  before,  when 
their  own  fleet  was  stronger,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  but 
small,  and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to  be  in  sedition, 
and  their  fleet  divided ;  and  in  expecting  the  Phoenician 
fleet  in  fame  not  in  fact  to  come  from  Tissaphernes;  and 
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Tissaphernes,  in  that  he  not  only  brought  not  in  that  fleet 
of  his,  but  also  impaired  theirs,  by  not  giving  them  their 
pay,  neither  fullv  nor  continually  :  and  that  they  tliefefore 
ought  no  longer  to  delay  time  but  to  hazard  battle.  This 
was  urged  pritK:ipally  by  the  Syracusians. 

Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they  heard  of  the 
murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved  to  fight,  especially 
after  they  were  informed  that  Samos  was  in  a  tumult,  put- 
ting forth  with  their  whole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to 
march  by  land  to  the  same  place,  went  to  Mycale.  But  the 
Athenians  being  come  out  from  Samos  with  their  fleet  of 
eighty-two  gal  lies,  and  riding  now  at  Glauce  of  the  territory 
ot  Mvcale,  (for  in  this  part  toward  Mycale,  Samos  is  hot  a 
little  way  from  the  continent)  when  they  descried  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  coming  against  them,  put  in  again  to 
Samos,  as  not  esteeming  themselves  a  suflacient  number  to 
hazard  their  whole  fortune  on  the  battle.  Besides  they 
staid  for  the  coming  of  Strombicfaides  from  Hellespont  to 
their  aid,  (for  they  saw  that  they  of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to 
fight)  with  those  gallies  that  went  from  Chius  against  Aby- 
dus  ;  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before.  So  these  retired 
into  Satnos.  And  the  Peloponnesians  putting  m  at  Mycale, 
there  encamped,  as  also  did  the  land  forces  of  the  Mile- 
sians, and  others  of  the  country  thereabouts.  The  next 
day,  when  they  meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they 
received  news  that  Strombichides  with  his  gallies  was  arriv- 
ed out  of  Hellespont,  and  thereupon  returned  presently  to 
Miletus.  Then  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
addition  of  these  gallies,  went  to  Miletus,  being  now  one 
hundred  and  eight  sail,  intending  to  fight;  but  when  no- 
body came  out  against  them,  they  likewise  went  back  to 
Samos. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, who  refused  to  come  out  against  the  enemy,  as 
holding  themselves  with  their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give 
them  battle,  and  were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  so  great  a  number  of  gallies,  sent 
Clear'chus,  the  son  of  Rhamphias  w  ith  forty  gallies  (accord- 
ing to  the  order  at  first  from  Peloponnesus)  to  Pharnabazus, 
For  not  only  Pharnabazus  himself  had  sent  for,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  them,  but  they  were  advertised  besides,  by 
ambassadors,  that  Byzantium  had  a  purpose  to  revolt. — - 
Hereupon  these  Peloponncsian  gallies  having  put  out  into 
the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  be  seen  as 
they  passed  by,  and  tossed  with  tempests,  part  of  them 
(which  were  the  greatest  number)  and  Clearchus  with  Ihem-, 
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got  into  Delos,  and  came  afterwards  to  Miletus  again  ;  (but 
Clearchus  went  thence  again  into  tiie  Hellespont  by  land, 
and  had  the  command  there,)  and  part  under  the  charge  of 
Eiixus,  a  Megarean,  (which  were  ten  sail)  went  safely 
through  into  the  Hellespont,  and  caused  Byzantium  to  re- 
volt. And  after  this,  when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it, 
they  sent  certain  gallies  into  Hellespont  to  oppose  them,  and 
to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts  ;  and  there  followed 
a  small  fight  between  them,  of  eight  gallies  to  eight,  before 
Byzantium. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  that  were  in  authority  at  Samos, 
and  especially  Thrasybulns,  who  after  the  form  of  govern- 
ment changed,  was  still  of  the  mind  to  have  Alcibiades  re- 
called, at  length  in  an  assembly  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  the 
same.  And  when  they  had  decreed  for  Alcibiades,  both 
his  return  and  his  security,  he  went  to  Tissaphernes  and 
fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos,  accounting  it  their  only  means 
of  safety,  to  win  Tissaphernes  from  the  Peloponnesians  to 
themselves.  An  assembly  being  called,  Alcibiades  com- 
plained of  and  lamented  the  calamity  of  his  own  exile,  and 
speaking  much  of  the  birsiaess  of  the  state,  gave  them  no 
small  hopes  of  the  future  time,  hyperbolically  magnifying 
his  own  power  with  Tissaphernes,  to  the  end  that  both  they 
which  held  the  oligarchy  at  home,  might  the  more  fear  him, 
and  so  the  conspiracies  dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos 
the  more  honour  him,  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves; 
and  withal  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same  to  the 
utmost  to  Tissaphernes,  and  fall  from  their  present  hopes. 
Alcibiades  therefore,  with  the  greatest  boast  that  could  be, 
affirmed  that  Tissaphernes  had  undertaken  to  him,  that  as 
lono-  as  he  had  any  thing  left,  if  he  might  but  trust  the 
Athenians,  they  should  never  want  for  maintenance,  no, 
though  he  should  be  constrained  to  make  money  of  his  own 
bed  ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phoenician  fleet  now  at 
Aspendus,  not  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  to  the  Athenians. 
And  that  then  only  he  would  rely  upon  the  Athenians  when 
Alcibiades  called  home,  should  undertake  for  them. 

Hearing  this  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  presently 
for  o-eneral,  together  with  those  that  were  before,  and 
committed  unto  them  the  whole  government  of  their  affairs. 
And  now  there  was  not  a  man  that  would  have  sold  his  pre- 
sent hopes,  both  of  subsisting  themselves,  and  being  re- 
venged of  the  four  hundred,  for  any  good  in  the  world  ;  and 
were  ready  even  then,  upon  those  words  of  his,  contemning 
the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail  for  Piraeus.  But  he, 
thou'i-h  many  pressed  it,  by  all  means  forbade  their  going 
against  Piraeus,  being  to  leave  their  enemies  so  near;  but 
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since  they  had  chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go 
-to  Tissaphernes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  tlie  assembly 
brake  up,  he  took  his  journey  accordingly,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  seem  to  communicate  every  thing  with  him,  and 
for  that  he  desired  also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and 
to  shew  that  he  was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him 
good  or  hurt.  And  it  happened  to  Alcibiades  that  he  awed 
the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphernes  with 
the  Athenians. 

When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Miletus  heard 
that  Alcibiades  was  gone  home,  whereas  they  mistrusted 
Tissaphernes  before,  now  they  much  more  accused  him. — 
For  it  fell  out,  that  when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians 
with  their  fleet  before  Miletus  they  refused  to  give  them 
battle,  Tissaphernes  became  thereby  a  great  deal  slacker  in 
his  payment,  and  besides  that  he  was  hated  by  them  bcft>re 
this  for  Alcibiades  sake,  the  soldiers  now  meeting  in  com- 
panies apart,  reckoned  up  one  to  another  the  same  matters 
which  they  had  noted  before;  and  some  also  men  of  value, 
and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  this  withal, 
how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend,  that  the  a.'jow- 
ance  was  but  small,  and  yet  not  continually  paid;  and  that 
unless  they  either  fought,  or  went  to  some  other  place 
where  they  might  have  maintenance,  their  men  would 
abandon  the  fleet,  and  that  the  cause  of  all  this  was  in  As- 
tyochus,  who  for  privaki  lucre  gave  way  to  the  humour  of 
Tissaphernes.  Whilst  these  were  upon  this  consideration, 
there  happened  also  a  certain  tumult  about  Astyochus.  For 
the  mariners  of  the  Syracusians  and  Thurians,  by  how  much 
they  were  a  multitude  that  had  greater  liberty  than  the  rest 
with  so  much  the  stouter  importunity  they  demanded  their 
pa}'.  And  he  not  only  gave  them  somewhat  an  insolent  an- 
swer, but  also  threatened  Dorieus,  that  amongst  the  rest 
spake  for  the  soldiers  under  himself,  and  lift  up  his  staflT 
against  him.  ^V'hen  the  soldiers  saw  that,  tljvy  took  up  a 
cry  like  seamen  indeed  all  at  once,  and  were  running  upon 
Astyochus  to  have  strucken  him.  But  forseeing  it  he 
fled  to  an  altar,  and  was  not  stricken,  but  they  were  parted 
again. 

The  Milesians  also  tooJc  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  built 
by  Tissaphernes,  having  privily  assaulted  it,  and  cast  out 
the  garrison  that  was  within  it.  These  tilings  were  by  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  especially  by  the  Syracusians 
well  approved  of,  but  Lichas  liked  them  not ;  sayintr  jt  be- 
hoved the  Milesians,  and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  kincr'^ 
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dominion,  to  have  obeyed  Tissaphernes  in  all  moderate 
things,  and  till  such  time  as  the  war  should  have  been  well 
dispatched,  to  have  courted  him.  And  the  Milesians,  for 
this  and  other  things  of  this  kind  were  offended  with  Lichas, 
and  afterwards  when  he  died  of  sickness,  would  not  permit 
him  to  be  buried  in  that  place,  where  the  Lacedaemonians 
then  present  would  have  had  him. 

Whilst  they  were  quarrelling  about  their  business  with 
Astyochus  and  Tissapnernes,  Mindarus  cometh  in  from  La- 
cedfemon  to  succeed  Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet. — 
And  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  unto  him,  Astyo- 
chus departed.  But  with  him  Tissaphernes  sent  a  Carian, 
namedCauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the  languages,*  both 
to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  the  fort,  and  also  to  make  an 
apology  for  himself.  Knowing  that  the  Milesians  went 
principally  to  exclaim  upon  him,  and  that  Hermocrates  went 
with  them,  and  would  bewray  how  Tissaphernes  undid  the 
business  of  the  Peloponnesians,  with  Alcibiades,  and  dealt 
on  both  hands.  For  he  was  continually  at  enmity  with  him, 
about  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  wages  ;  and  in  the  end, 
when  Hermocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other 
commanders  of  the  Syracusian  fleet,  ,  namely,  Potamis, 
Miscon,  and  Demarchus,  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  Tissa- 
phernes lay  more  heaA'y  upon  him,  being  an  outlaw  than 
before,  and  accused  him  amongst  othet-  things,  that  he  had 
asked  him  money,  and  because  he  could  not  have  it,  became 
his  enem3\  So  Astyochus  and  HeAiiocrates  and  the  Mile- 
sians went  their  way  to  I^acedamort. 

Alcibiades,  by  this  time  was  come  back  from  Tissaphernes, 
to  Samos,  and  those  amba!>sadors  of  the  four  hundred,  which 
had  been  sent  out  before  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  of 
Samos,  came  from  Delos,  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  wa& 
present. 

An  assembly  beingcalled,  they  were  offering  to  speak,  but 
the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  cried  out  to  have 
them  put  to  death,  for  that  they  had  deposed  the  people  ; 
yet  afterwards  with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gave 
them  hearing.  Tliey  declared,  that  the  change  had  been 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  not  to  destroy  it,  nor 
to  deliver  it  to  the  enemy  ;  for  they  could  have  done  that 
before  now,  when  the  enemy  during  their  government  as- 
saulted it.  That  every  one  of  the  five  thousand  was  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  government  in  their  turns.  And  their  friends 
were  not  (as  Chcreas  had  laid  to  their  charge)  abused,  nor 
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had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained  every  gne  quietly  upon 
his  own. 

Though  they  delivered  this  and  much  more,  yet  the  sol- 
diers believed  them  not,  but  raged  still,  and  declared  their 
opinions,  some  in  one  sort,  some  in  another,  most  agree- 
ing in  this,  to  go  against  Piraeus,  and  now  Alcibiades  ap- 
peared to  be  the  firscand  principal  man  in  doing  service  to 
the  commonwealth.  For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were 
carried  headlong  to  invade  themselves,  (in  which  case  most 
manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently  possessed  himself  of 
.  Ionia  and  Hellespont)  it  was  thought  that  he  was  the  man 
that  kept  them  from  it.  Nor  was  there  any  man  at  that 
time  able  to  have  held  in  the  multitude,  but  himself.  He 
both  made  them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  rated  off 
from  the  ambassadors,  those  that  were  in  their  own  particu- 
lar incensed  against  tliem  ;  whom  also  he  sent  away,  giving 
them  their  answer  himself:  that  he  opposed  not  the  go- 
Ternment  of  the  five  thousand,  but  willed  them  to  remove 
the  four  hundred,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was  be- 
fore of  five  hundred.  That  if  they  had  frugally  cut  off 
any  expence,  so  that  such  as  were  employed  in  the  wars 
might  be  the  better  maintained,  he  did  much  commen4 
them  for  it.  And  withal  he  exhorted  them  to  stand  out, 
and  give  no  ground  to  their  enemies  ;  for  that  as  long  as» 
the  city  held  out,  there  was  great  hope  for  them  to  com- 
pound; but  if  either  part  miscarry  once,  either  this  at  Sa- 
mos, or  the  other  at  Athens,  there  would  none  be  left  for 
the  enemy  to  compound  withal. 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Argives,  sent  unto  the  popular  faction  of  the  Athenians  in 
Samos,  to  assist  them.  These  Alcibiades  commended,  and 
appointed  to  be  ready  when  they  should  be  called  for,  and 
so  dismissed  them.  These  Argives  came  in  svitii  tiiose  of  the 
Paraliis  that  had  been  bestowed  formerly  in  ihe  military 
galley  by  -the  four  hundred,  to  go  about  Euboea,  and  to  con- 
voy Lespodias,  Aristophon,  and  Milesias,  ambassadors  from 
the  four  hundred  to  Lacedaimon.  These  as  they  sailed  by 
Argos,  seized  on  the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them,  as 
principal  men  in  deposing  of  the  people,  to  the  Argives,  and 
returned  no  more  to  Athens,  but  came  with  the  galley  they 
then  were  in  to  Samos,  and  brought  with  them  these  am- 
bassadors from  the  Argives. 

The  same  summer  Tissapheriies  at  the  time  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  offended  with  him  most,  both  for  the  go- 
ing home  of  Alcibiades,  and  divers  other  things,  as  now 
manifestly  Atticizing,  with  purpose  (as  indeed  it  seemed)  to 
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clear'  himself  to   them   concerning  his  accusations,  made 
ready  for  his  journey  to  Aspendus,  for  the  Phoenician  fleet,  , 
and  willed    Lichas  to  go  along   with  him;  saying  that  he 
would  substitute  Tamos  his  deputy-lieutenant  over  the  ar- 
my, to  pay  the  fleet  whilst  himself  was  absent. 

This  matter  is  diversly  reported,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet  brought  not 
the  fleet  away  with  him.  For  it  is  known  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  sail  of  Phoenicians  were  come  forward  as 
far  as  Aspendus,  but  why  they  came  not  through,  the  con- 
jectures are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design  (as  he 
formerly  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
(for  which  cause  also  Tamos,  who  had  that  charge,  made 
no  better  but  rather  worse  payment  than  himself)  Others, 
that  having  brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he 
might  dismiss  them  for  money  ;  (for  he  never  meant  to  use 
their  service.)  Some  again  said  it  was  because  they  exclaim- 
ed so  against  it  at  Laced semon,  and  that  it  might  not  be  said 
he  abused  them,  but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really 
set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear,  that  it  was  to  the 
end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the  Grecians,  that  he 
brought  not  those  gallies  in.  Consuming  them,  in  that  he 
went  thither  and  delayed  the  time;  and  equalizing  them,  in 
that  bringing  them  to  neither,  he  made  neither  party  the 
stronger.  For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the  war,  it  is 
manifest  he  might  have  been  sure  to  have  done  it.  For  if 
he  had  brought  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  all  reason 
be  had  given  them  the  victory,  who  had  a  navy  already,  ra- 
ther equal  than  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies. 

But  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  pretence  he  al- 
leged for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in,  for  he  said  they  were  not 
so  many  sail  as  the  king  had  ordained  to  be  gotten  together. 
But  sure  he  might  have  ingratiated  himself  more  in  this  bu- 
siness, by  dispatching  it  with  less  of  the  king's  money, 
than  by  spending  more.  But  whatsoever  was  his  purpose, 
Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendus,  and  was  with  the  Phoeni-. 
cians,  and  by  his  own  apj)ointment  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
Philip,  a  Lacedaimon,  with  him  with  two  gallies,  as  to  take 
charge  of  the  fleet. 

Aicibiades  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphernes  was  gone  to 
Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteen  gallies,  ])romising 
to  those  at  Samos,  a  safe  and  great  benefit,  which  was, 
that  he  would  either  bring  those  PhoLMiician  gallies  to  the 
service  of  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  coming  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  knowing,  as  is  likely,    the  mind  o^ 
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Tissaphernes  by  long  acquaintance,  that  he  meant  not  to 
bring  them  on,  and  desiring,  as  much  as  he  could,  to  pro- 
cure him  the  ill-will  of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  friend- 
ship shewn  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  might 
thereby  the  better  engage  him  to  take  their  part.  So  he 
presently  put  to  sea,  holding  his  course  for  Phaselis  and 
Caunus  upwards. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred  being  returned 
from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  having  related  what  they  had  in 
charge  from  Alcibiades,  how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold 
out,  and  not  give  ground  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had 
great  hopes  to  reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  overcome 
the  Peloponnesians ;  whereas  many  of  the  sharers  in  the 
oligarchy,  were  formerly  discontented,  and  would  gladly,  if 
they  could  have  done  it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business, 
they  were  now  a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  that  mind.-r 
And  already  they  had  their  meetings  apart,  and  did  cast  as- 
persions on  the  government,  and  had  for  their  ring-leaders, 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchicals,  and  such  as  bare 
office  amongst  them,  as  Theramenes,  the  son  of  Agnon, 
and  Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Sicelias,  and  others,  who 
though  they  were  partakers  with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  yet  feared,  as  they  said,  Alcibiades  and  the  army 
at  Samos;  and  joined  in  the  sending  of  ambassadors  to  La- 
cediEmon,  because  they  were  loath  by  singling  themselves 
from  the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the  state  :  not  that  they 
dismissed  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  ;  but  said  that 
the  five  thousand  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not  ii^ 
voice  only,  and  the  government  to  be  reduced  to  a  greater 
equality.  And  this  was  indeed  the  form  pretended  in  words 
by  the  four  hundred.  But  the  most  of  them  through  pri- 
vate ambition  fell  upon  that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made 
out  of  a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown.  For  at  once  they 
claimed  every  one,  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  far  the  chief. 
Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when  election  is  made,  because 
a  man  is  not  overcome  by  his  equals,  he  can  better  brook  it. 
But  the  great  power  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  the  opi- 
nion they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like  to  last,  was  it 
tliat  most  evidently  encouraged  them  ;  and  thereupon  they 
every  one  contended,  who  should  most  eminently  become 
the  patron  of  the  people. 

But  those  of  the  four  hundred  that  were  most  opposite  to 
such  a  form  of  government,  and  the  principal  of  them, 
both  Phrynichus,  (who  had  been  general  at  Samos,  and 
was  ever  since  at  ditference  with  Alcibiades)  and  Aristarchus, 
9l  man  that  had  been  an  adversary  to  the  people,  both  ia 
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the  greatest  manner,  and  for  the  longest  time  ;  and  Pisan- 
der  and  Antiphon,  and  others  of  the  greatest  power,  not 
only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they  entered  into  authority,  and 
afterv/ards  when  the  state  at  Samos  revolted  to  tlie  people, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  and  bestirred  themselves 
for  the  oligarchy,  and  built  a  w^all  in  the  place  called  Eeti- 
oneia,  but  much  more  afterwards,  when  their  ambassadors 
vj^ere  come  from  Samos,  and  that  they  saw  not  only  the  popu- 
lars,  but  also  some  others  of  their  own  party,  thought  trusty  , 
before,  to  be  now  changed.'  And  to  Lacedaemon  they  sent 
Antiphon  and  Phrynicus,  with  ten  others,  with  all  possible 
speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries,  both  at  home  and  at 
Samos,  with  commission  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  any  tolerable  conditions  whatsoever,  or  howso- 
ever, and  in  this  time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall 
in  Eetioneia  with  greater  diligence  than  before..  The  scope 
they  had  in  this  wall,  as  it  was  given  out  by  Theramenes, 
the  son  of  Agnon,  was  not  so  much  to  keep  out  those  of 
Samos,  in  case  they  should  attempt  by  force  to  enter  into 
Piraeus,  as  at  their  pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the 
gallies,  and  the  land  forces  of  the  enemies.  For  this  Eeti- 
oneia is  the  pier  of  the  Piraeus,  close  unto  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  haven;  and  therefore  they  built  this  wall,  so 
to  another  wall,  that  was  built  before  to  the  continent,  that 
a  few  men  lying  within  it,  might  command  the  entrance. 
For  the  end  of  each  wall  was  brought  to  the  tower  upon  the 
very  mouth  of  the  haven,  as  well  of  the  old  wall  towards 
the  continent,  as  of  the  new  which  was  built  within  it  to 
the  water.  They  built  also  an  open  ground-gallery,*  an  ex- 
ceeding great  one,  and  close  to  their  new  wall  within  Piraeus, 
and  were  masters  of  it,  and  constrained  all  men,  as  well  to 
bring  thither  their  corn,  which  they  had  already  come  in, 
as  to  unload  there  whatsoever  should  come  in  afterward, 
and  to  take  and  sell  it  from  thence. 

These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long  before,  and 
when  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Lacedaemon,  without 
compounding  for  them  all  in  general,  he  gave  out,  that  this 
wall  would  endanger  the  undoing  of  the  city.  For  at  this 
very  instant,  there  happened  to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of' 
Laconia,  forty -two  gallies,  (amongst  whicl\  were  some  of 
Tarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some  Italians,  and  some  Sicilians) 
set  out  from  Peloponnesus,  at  the  instance  of  the  Euboeans, 
bound  for  Euboea,  and  commanded  by  Uegesandridas,  the] 
son  of  Hegesander,  a  Spartan.      And  these  Theramenes  i 
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said  were  coming-,  not  so  much  towards  Eubcea,  as  towards 
those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
looHed  to,  they  would  surprize  the  city.  Now  some  mat- 
ter might  indeed  be  gathered  also  from  those  that  were  ac- 
cused, so  that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.  For  their  princi- 
pal design  was  to  retain  the  oligarchy,  with  dominion  over 
their  confederates;  but  if  they  failed  of  that,  yet  being 
masters  of  the  gallies  and  of  the  fortification,  to  have  sub- 
sisted free  themselves  ;  if  barred  of  that,  then,  rather  than 
to  be  the  only  men  to  suffer  death  under  the  restored  demo- 
cracy, to  let  in  the  enemy,  and  without  either  navy  or  for- 
tification, to  have  let  what  would  have  become  of  the  city, 
and  to  have  compounded  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons. 
Therefore  they  went  diligently  on  with  the  fortification, 
wherein  were  wickets  and  entries,  and  back-ways  for  the 
enemy,  and  desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time.  And 
though  these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  a  few  before, 
and  in  secret,  yet  when  Phrynichus,  after  his  return  from 
his  Lacedaemonian  ambassage,  was  by  a  certain  watchman 
wounded  treacherously  in  the  market-place,  when  it  was 
full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and  not  far  from 
it,  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer  gone ;  and  that 
one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive,  taken  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  put  to  the  torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those 
named  to  him,  nor  any  thing  else,  saving  this,  that  many 
men  used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
watch,  and  at  other  houses ;  then  at  length,  because  this 
accident  bred  no  alteration,  Theramenes  and  Aristocrates, 
and  as  many  other,  either  of  the  four  hundred,  or  out  of 
that  number,  as  were  of  the  same  faction,  proceeded  more 
boldly  to  assault  the  government.  For  now  also  the  fieet 
being  come  about  from  Laconia,  and  lying  upon  the  coast 
of  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  upon  ^Egina.  And 
Theramenes  thereupon  alleged,  that  it  was  improbable  that 
those  gallies  holding  their  course  for  Euboea,  would  have 
put  in  at  iEgina,  and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  lie  at 
Epidaurus,  unless  they  had  been  sent  for  by  such  men  as  he 
had  ever  accused  of  the  same  ;  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  reason  any  longer  to  sit  still.  And  in  the  end,  after 
many  seditious  and  suspicious  speeches,  they  fell  upon 
the  state  in  good  earnest.  For  tlie  soldiers  that  were  in  Pi- 
raeus, employed  in  fortifying  Eeticneia,  (amongst  whom 
was  also  Aristocrates,  captain  of  a  baud  of  men,  and  his 
band  with  him)  seized  on  Alexicles,  principal  commander 
of  the  soldiers  under  the  four  hundred,  an  eminent  fhan  of 
the  other  side,  and  carrying  him  into  a  house,  kept  hiai  in 
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hold.  As  soon  as  the  news  hereof  was  brought  unto  the 
four  hundred,  (who*  chanced  at  the  same  time  to  be  sitting 
in  the  council-house)  they  were  ready  all  of  them  presently 
to  have  taken  arms,  tiu*eatening  Theramenes  and  his 
faction. 

He  to  purge  himself  was  ready  to  go  with  them,  and  to 
help  to  rescue  Alexicles,  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
commanders,  who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went  down  into 
PiriEus,  To  help  him  went  also  Aristarchus  and  certain 
horsemen  of  the  younger  sort. 

Great  and  terrible  was  the  tumult.  For  in  the  city  they 
thought  Pirajus  was  already  taken,  and  him  that  was  laid  in 
hold,  slain,  and  in  Piraus  they  expected  every  hour  the 
power  of  the  city  to  come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient 
men  stopping  them  that  ran  up  and  down  the  city  to  arm 
themselves,  and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  the  city's  host* 
being  then  there,  going  boldly  and  close  up  to  every  one 
he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  tiiem,  not  to  destroy  their 
country,  when  the  enemy  lay  so  near  waiting  for  an  ad- 
vantage, with  much  ado  quieted  them,  and  held  their 
hands  from  spilling  their  own  blood.  Theramenes  coming 
into  Pirseus,  for  he  also  had  command  over  the  soldiers, 
made  a  shew  by  his  exclaiming,  of  being  angry  with  them ; 
but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  were  of  the  contrary  side, 
were  extfemely  angry  in  good  earnest.  Nevertheless  the 
soldiers  went  on  with  their  business,  and  repented  not  a 
jot  of  what  they  had  done.  Then  they  asked  Theramenes, 
if  he  thought  tliis  fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end, 
and  whether  it  were  not  better  to  have  it  demolished.  And 
he  answered,  that  if  they  thought  good  to  demolish  it,  he 
also  thought  the  same.  At  which  word  they  presently  got 
\ip,  both  the  soldiers,  and  also  many  others  of  Piraeus,  and 
fell  to  digging  down  of  the  wall. 

Now  the  provocation  that  they  used  to  the  multitude, 
was  in  these  words  :  that  "  whosoever  desired  that  the 
sovereignty  should  be  in  the  five  thousand  instead  of  the 
four  hundred,  ought  also  to  set  himself  to  the  work  in 
hand."  For  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  thought  fit  as  yet 
to  vail  the  democracy  with  the  name  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  not  to  say  plainly,  "  whosoever  will  have  the  sovereignty 
in  the  people,"  lest  the  five  thousand  should  have  been 
extant  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  to  some  or  other 
of  them,  might  do  hurt  to  the  business,  through  ignorance. 

^  n{c^i>0<.      He  that  lodged  the  Atheuiaas  when  aiir  of  them  catae  t^ 
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And  for  this  cause  it  was,  that  the  four  hundred  would 
neither  let  the  five  thousand  be  extant,  nor  yet  let  it  be 
known  that  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pant of  the  affairs  of  state,  they  thought  was  a  direct 
deniocracv,  but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would  make  them 
afraid  of  one  another.  The  next  day,  the  four  hundred, 
though  out  of  order,  yet  met  together  in  the  council- 
house,  and  the  soldiers  in  Pirseus  having  enlarged  Alexicles, 
whom  they  had  before  imprisoned,  and  quite  razed  the 
fortification,  came  into  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  near  to 
Mvnichia,  and  there  sat  down  with  their  arms,  and  pre- 
sently according  as  they  had  resolved  in  an  assembly  then 
holden,  marched  into  the  city,  and  there  sat  down  again 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  To  this  place  came 
unto  them  certain  men  elected  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
man  to  man  reasoned  and  persuaded  with  such  as  they 
saw  to  be  of  the  mildest  temper,  botli  to  be  quiet  them- 
selves and  to  restrain  the  rest;  saying,  that  not  only  the 
five  thousand  should  be  made  known  who  they  were,  but 
that  out  of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in  turns,  to  be  of 
the  four  hundred,  as  the  five  thousand  should  think  good; 
and  entreating  them  by  all  means  that  they  would  not  in 
the  mean  time  overthrow  the  city  and  force  it  uno  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  whole  number  of  the  men 
of  arms,  after  many  reaisons  alleged  to  many  men,  grew 
calmer,  and  feared  most  the  loss  of  the  whole  city.  And 
it  was  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  an  assembly  should  b« 
held  for  making  of  accord,  in  flie  temple  of  Bacchus  at  a 
day  assigned. 

When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  wanted 
but  a  little  of  a  full  assembly,  came  news  that  Hegesandri- 
das  with  his  forty-two  gal  lies,  came  from  Megara  along 
the  coast  towards  Salamis,  And  now  there  was  not  a 
soldier,  but  thought  it  the  very  same  thing  that  Thera- 
menes  and  his  party  had  betbre  told  them,  that  those  gallics 
were  to  come  to  the  fortification,  and  that  it  was  now  de- 
molished to  good  purpose.  But  Hegesandridas  perhaps 
upon  appointment,  hovered  upon  the  coast  of  Epidaurus, 
and  thereabouts ;  but  it  is  likely  that  in  respect  of  the 
sedition  of  the  Atlienians,  he  staid  in  those  parts,  with 
hope  to  take  hold  of  some  good  advantage.  Howsoever  it 
was  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was  tokl  them,  ran  presently 
with  all  the  power  of  the  city,  down  to  Pirajus  ;  leJs 
esteeming  their  domestic  war,  than  that  of  the  common 
enemy,  which  was  not  new  far  off,  but  even  in  the  haven. 
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And  some  went  aboard  the  gallics  that  were  then  ready, 
some  launched  the  rest,  and  others  ran  to  defend  the  wall* 
and  mouth  of  the  haven. 

But  the  Peloponnesian  gallies  being  now  gone  bv)  and 
gotten  about  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  cast  anchor  be- 
tween 'j'horicus  and  Prasiae,  and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus. 
-The  Athenians  with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of 
tumultuary  forces,  such  as  a  cky  in  time  of  sedition  might 
afford, ,  and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good  their 
greatest  stake,  (for  Kuboea,  since  they  were  shut  out  of 
Attica,  was  all  ttiey  had)  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Timocharis  to  Eretria.  Which  arriving  with  those  gallies 
that  weie  in  Euboea  before,  made  up  the  number  of  thirty- 
six  sail;  and  they  were  presently  constrained  to  hazard 
battle.  For  Hegesandridas  brought  out  his  gallies  from 
Oi'opus,  when  he  had  first  there  duied. 

Novv  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  threescore  furlongs  of 
6ea.  Whereupon  the  Athenians  also  as  the  enemy  came 
towards  them,  began  to  embark,  supposing  that  their 
soldiers  had  been  somewhere  near  unto  the  gallies  ;  but 
it  fell  out  that  they  were  gone  abroad  to  get  their  dhmer, 
not  in  the  market  (for  by  set  purpose  of  the  Eretrians,  to 
the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  that 
embarked  slowly,  before  they  were  ready,  and  force  them 
to  come  out  and  fight,  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold)  but  in 
the  outmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was  beside  a  sign 
set  up  at  Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oropus  at  what 
time  to  set  forward. 

The  Athenians  drawn  out  by  this  device,  and  fighting 
before  the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless 
tor  auhile,  but  afterwards  they  turned  their  backs  and  were 
chased  ashore.  Such  as  fled  to  the  city  of  the  Eretrians, 
taking  it  for  their  friend,  were  handled  most  cruelly, 
and  slaughtered  by  them  of  the  town  ;  but  such  as  got 
to  the  fort  in  Eretria,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  saved 
themselves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  gallies  as  got  to- 
Chalcis. 

The  Peloponnesians  after  they  had  taken  twelve  Athe-. 
nian  gallies  with  the  men,  whereof  ^me  they  slew,  and 
some  they  took  prisoners,  erected  a  trophy;  and  not  long 
after,  having  caused  all  Euboea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus 
(which  the  Athenians  held  with  their  own  forces)  they 
settled  the  rest  of  their  business  there. 

When  the  news  of  that  whiclr  had  happened  in  Euboea  | 
was   brought  to   Athens,    it  put  tl»e  Athenians  injto  tho 
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greatest  astonishment  that  ever  they  had  been  in  before. 
For  neither   did  their  loss  in   Sicily,  though  then  thought 
great,  nor  any  other  at  any  time  so  much  affright  them,  as 
this.     For  now  when  the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebelUon, 
when  they  had  no  more  galhes,  nor  men  to  put  aboard, 
when  thev   were  in  sedition  amongst  themselves,  and  in 
continual  expectation  ot"  railing  together  Oy  the  ears,  then 
in    the  neck  of  ail,  arrived   this   great  calamity;   wherein 
they  not  only  lost  their  gallies,  but  also,  which  was  worst 
of  all,  Eubcea,  by  whicii  they  had  received  more  commo- 
dity than  by  Attica.     How  then  could  they  choose  but  be 
dejected?     But  most  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that 
for  the  nearness,  with  a  fear  lest  upon  this  victory  the 
enemy  should   take  courage  and  come    immediately   into 
Pirffius,  now  empty   of  suipp.ng,  of  which   they   tiiought 
nothing   wanting,  but  that   they  were  not  there  already. 
And  bad   they  been   any   thing  adventurous,  they  might 
easily  have  done  it,  and  then  bad  they  staid  there  and  be- 
sieged them,  they  had  not  only  increased  the  sedition,  but 
also  compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia,  to  the 
aid  of  their  kindred  and  qf  the  .^  iiole  city,  though  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy  ;  and  m  the  mean  time  gotten  the  Helles- 
pont, Ionia,  the  islands  and  all  places  even  to  Euboea,  and 
as   one   may  say,  the   whole   Athenian   empire   into  their 
power.     But  the  Lacedaemonians  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
many  other  things  were  most  commodious  enemies  to  the 
Athenians    to   war    withal.      For  being  of   most  different 
humours,  the  one  swift,  the  other  slow,  the  one  adven- 
turous,    the    other   timorous,    the    Lacedaemonians    gave 
them    great  advantage,    especially   when    their    greatness 
was   by   sea.     This    was   evident  in   the  Syracusians,  who 
being  in  condition  like  unto  them,  warred  best  against  them. 
The  Athenians  upon  this  news,  made  ready  notwithstand- 
ing twenty  gallies,  and  called  an  assembi},  one  then   pre- 
sently in  the  place  called  P  lyx,  where   the}'  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  other  times,  in  whic!;  iiaving  deposed  the  four 
hundred,  they  decreed  the  sovereignty  to  the  five  thousand, 
of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be  as  were  charged  with 
arms ;  and  from  that  time  forward  to  salariate  no  man   for 
magistracy,  with  a  penalty  on  the  magistrate  receiving  the 
salary,  to   be   held   for  an  execrable  person.     There  were 
also  divers  other  assemblies  held  afterwards,  wherein  they 
elected  law -makers,  and  enacted  other  things  concerning 
the  governmenc.     And  now  first,  (at  least  in  my  time)  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  ordered  their  state  aright ;  which 
consisted  now  of  a  moderate  temper,  both,  of  the  few  and 
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of  the  maay.  And  this  was  the  first  thing,  that  after  so 
many  misfortunes  past,  made  the  city  again  to  raise  her 
head. 

They  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades,  and 
those  that  were  in  exile  with  him  ;  and  sending  to  him,  and 
to  the  army  at  Samos,  willed  them  to  fall  in  hand  with  their 
business. 

Jn  this  change,  Pisander  and  Alexiclcs,  and  such  as 
were  with  them,  and  they  that  had  been  principal  in  the 
oligarchy,  immediately  withdrew  themselves  to  Decelea. 
Only  Aristarchus  (for  it  chanced  that  he  had  charge  of  the 
soldiers)  took  with  him  cerliiin  archers  of  the  most  bar- 
barous, and  went  with  all  speed  to  Oenoe.  This  was  9 
fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and  (for 
the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had  received  by  the  garrisoa 
of  Oenoe,)  was  by  voluntary  Corinthians,  and  by  some 
Boeotians  by  them  called  in  to  aid  them,  now  besieged. 
Aristarchus  therefore  having  treated  with  these  deceived 
those  in  Oenoe,  and  told  them,  that  the  city  of  Athens 
had  compounded  with  the  Lacedajmonians,  and  that  they 
were  to  render  up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians,  for  that  it  was 
so  conditioned  in  the  agreement.  Whereupon  believing 
him,  as  one  that  had  authority  over  the  soldiery,  and 
knowing  nothing  because  besieged,  upon  security  for 
their  pass,  they  gave  up  the  fortt  So  the  Boeotians  re- 
ceived Oenoe ;  and  the  oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens 
ceased. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  when  none  of 
those  whom  Tissaphernes  at  his  going  to  Aspendus,  had 
substituted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  navy  at  Miletus,  did 
it ;  and  seeing  neither  the  Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes 
came  to  them  ;  and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with 
him,  and  also  another,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  that 
was  lying  in  Phaselis,  had  written  to  Mindarus  the  general, 
that  the  fleet  was  not  to  come  at  all,  and  in  every  thing 
Tissaphernes  abused  them  ;  seeing  also  that  Pharnabaziis 
had  sent  for  them,  and  was  willing  upon  the  coming  to  him 
of  their  fleet,  for  his  own  part  also,  as  well  as  Tissaphernes, 
to  cause  the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own  province  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Tiien  at  length  Mindarus 
hopino-  for  benefit  by  him,  with  good  order  and  sudden 
warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos  might  not  be  aware 
of  their  setting  forth,  went  into  the  Hellespont  with 
seventy-three  gallics,  besides  sixteen  which  the  same 
summer  were  g<ine  into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had 
over-run  part  of  Chersoncsus.    But  tossed  with  the  winds, 
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he  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after  he  had  staid 
there  through  ill  weather  some  five  or  six  days,  he  arrired 
at  Ciiios. 

Thrasyllus  having  been  advertised  of  his  departure  from 
Miletus/  he  also  put  to  sea  from  Samos,  with  five  and  fifty 
sail,  hastening  to  be  in  the  Hellespont  before  him.  But 
hearing  that  he  was  in  Chios,  and  conceiving  that  he  would 
stay  there,  he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos,  and  in  the 
continent  over  against  it,  that,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remove  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  he  himself 
going  to  Methymna,  commanded  provision  to  be  made  of 
meal,  and  other  necessaries,  intending  if  ihey  staid  there 
long  to  go  from  Lesbos  and  invade  them  in  Chios. 

Withal,  because  Eressus  was  revolted  from  Lesbos,  be 
purposed  to  go  thither  with  his  fleet,  if  he  could,  to  take 
it  in.  For  the  most  potent  of  the  iSIytb\mna?an  exiles  bad 
gotten  into  their  society  about  fift)'  men  of  arms  out  of 
Cyme,  and  hired  others  out  of  the  continent,  and  with 
their  whole  number,  in  all  three  hundred,  having  for  their 
leader  Anaxarchus,  a  Theban,  chosen  in  respect  of  their 
descent  from  the  Thebans,  first  assaulted  Methymna,  but 
beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison  that  came 
against  them  from  Mitylene,  and  again  in  a  skirmish  with- 
out the  city  driven  quite  away,  they  passed  by  the  waytjf 
the  mountain  to  Eressus,  and  caused  it  to  revolt.  Thrasyllus 
therefore  intended  to  go  thither  with  his  gallies,  and  to 
assault  it.  At  his  coining,  he  found  Thrasybulus  there  also 
before  him,  with  five  gallies  from  Samos  :  for  he  had  been 
advertised  of  the  out-laws  coming  over  ;  but  being  too  late- 
to  prevent  them,  he  went  to  Eressus,  and  lay  before  it  at 
anchor.  Hither  also  came  two  gallies  of  Methymna,  that 
were  going  home  from  the  Hellespont ;  so  that  they  were 
in  all  threescore  and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they  made  an 
army,  intending  with  engines,  or  any  other  way  they  coulJ, 
to  take  Eressus  by  assault. 

In  the  mean  time  Mindarus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
that  was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  spent  two  days  in  victual- 
ling their  gallies,  and  had  received  of  the  Chians  three 
Chian  tessaracostes*  a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily 
off"  from  Cbius;  and  kept  far  from  the  shore,  that  they 
might  not  fall  amongst  the  gallies  at  Eressus.  And  leaving 
Lesbos  on  the  left  hand,  went  to  the  continent  side,  and 
putting  in  at  a  haven  in  Cratjerei,  belonging  to  the  territory 

*  A  Tessaracoste  secmeth  to  have  been  a  coin  amongst  the  Chiaof,  ani 
the  fortieth  part  of  sojat  other  gr<>''it(.-i  coiii. 
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of  Pljocapa,  and  there  dining,  passed  along  the  territory  of 
CyinCj  and  came  to  Arginusae  in  the  continent  over  against 
Mitjlene,  where  they  supped.  From  thence  they  put 
forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came  to  Harmatus,  a  place  in 
the  continent  over  against  Methymna,  and  after  dinner  go- 
ing a  great  pace  by  Lectus,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  other 
the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  to  RhEetium  : 
this  now  is  in  Hellespont.  But  some  of  his  gallies  put  in  at 
Sigenm,  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gallies  at  Sestus> 
knew  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  entering  into  the  Helles- 
pont by  the  fires,  both  those  which  their  own  watchmen  put 
up,  and  by  the  many  which  appeared  on  the  enemy's  shore^ 
and  therefore  the  same  night,  in  all  haste,  as  they  were, 
kept  the  shore  of  Chersonesus  towards  Ela3us,  desiring  to 
get  out  into  the  wide  sea,  and  to  decline  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  went  out  unseen  of  those  sixteen  gallies  that 
lay  at  Abydus,  (though  these  kad  warning  before  from  the 
fleet  of  their  friends  that  came  on  to  watch  them  nar  ovvly 
that  they  went  not  out)  but  in  the  morning  being  insight 
of  the  flipet  with  Mindarus,  and  chased  bv  him,  tl)ey  could 
not  all  escajje,  but  the  most  of  them  got  to  the  continent, 
and  into  Lenmos  ;  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  taken 
E«/ar  Elaens;  whereof  the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with  the 
men  in  her  that  had  run  herseir  on  ground  at  the  teiDple  of 
Protesilaus,  and  two  other  without  ilie  men,  and  set  fire  on 
a  fourth  abandoned  upon  the  shore  of  Imhrus. 

After  this  tiif  y  besieged  Elaeus  the  same* day  with  those 
galhes  of  Abydus  which  were  with  them,  and  with  the  rest, 
being  now  altogether  fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it 
would  not  yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydus. 

The  Atiienians  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  spies,  and 
not  imagining  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  have  gone  by 
witJiout  their  knowledge,  and  attended  at  leisure  the  assault 
of  Eressus,  when  now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  immedi- 
ately left  Eressus,  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
By  the  way  they  took  two  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
that  having  ventured  into  the  main  more  boldly  in  following 
the  enemy  than  the  rest  had  done,  chanced  to  light  upon 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  FJajus  and  staid,  and  thither 
from  Imbrus,  came  unto  them  those  oiher  gallies  that  had 
escaped  from  the  enemy^  Here  they  spent  five  days  in 
preparation  for  a  battle.'  After  this,  they  fought  in  this 
manner.  The  Athenians  went  b}'  the  shore,  ordering  their 
gallies  one   by  one,   towards  Scstus.    The  Peloponnesians 
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also,  when  they  saw  this,  brought  out  their  fleet  against 
them  from  Abyclus. 

Being  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  in  length, 
the  Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Chersonesus,  beginning 
at  Idacus,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Arrhiana*,  and  threescore 
and  six  galiies.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  from  Abydus  to 
Dardanus,"  fourscore  and  six  galiies.  In  the  right  wing  of 
the  Peloponnesians  were  the  Syracusians,  in  the  other  Min- 
darus  hiuiself,  and  those  galiies  that  were  nimblest.  Amongst 
the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had  the  left  wing,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  the  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  every  ouo 
the  place  assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesians  laboured  to  give  the  first  onset, 
and  with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach  the  right. wing  of  the 
Athenians,  and  keep  them  from  going  out,  and  to  drive 
those  in  the  middle  to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to 
cut  off  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that  they  did, 
and  out-went  them. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by 
this  time,  beyond  the  point  called  Cynos-scma,*  by  means 
whereof  that  pari  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  the  midst,  be- 
came both  weak  and  divided,  especially  when  theirs  was 
the  less  fleet;  and  the  sharp  and  angular  figure  of  the  place 
about  Cynos-sema  took  away  the  sight  of  what  passed 
there,  from  those  that  were  on  the  other  side. 

The  Peloponnesians  therefore  charging  this  middle  part, 
both  drove  their  galiies  to  the  dry  land,  and  being  far  supe- 
rior in  fight,  went  out  after  them,  and  assaulted  them  upon 
the  shore.  And  to  help  them,  neither  was  Thrasybulus 
able,  who  was  in  the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of  the 
enemies  that  pressed  him  ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in  the  left  winy, 
both  because  he  could  not  see  what  was  done  for  the  pro- 
montory of  Cynos-sema,  and  because  also  he  was  kept 
from  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  others  lying  upon  his  hands, 
no  fewer  in  number  than  themselves.  Till  at  last  the  i*clo- 
ponnesians  bold  upon  their  victory,  chasing  some  one  gal- 
ley, some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder,  in  a  part  of 
their  army.  And  then  those  about  Tbrasvbulus,  having  ob- 
served that  the  opposite  galiies  sought  now  no  more  to  o-o 
beyond  them,  turned  upon  them,  antl  fighting,  put  theai 
presently  to  flight.  And  having  also  cut  off  from  the  res( 
of  the  fleet,  such  galiies  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  part 
that  had  the  victory,  as  were  scattered  abroad,  sooje  they 
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assaulted,  but  the  greatest  number  they  put  into  alTright 
unfoughten.  The  Syracusians  also,  whom  those  about 
Tbrasylius  had  already  caused  to  shrink  when  they  saw  the 
rest  fly,  fled  out-right. 

This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Peloponnesians  having 
for  the  most  part  escaped,  flrst  to  the  river  Pydins,  and  af- 
terwards to  Abydus;  though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of 
their  galhes,  (tor  tije  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  aftorded 
to  the  enemy  a  short  retreat)  yet  the  victory  was  die  most 
seasonable  to  them  that  could  be.  For  having  till  this  day 
stood  in  fear  of  the  Pcloponnesian  navy,  both  for  the  loss 
which  they  had  received  by  little  and  little,  and  also  for 
their  great  loss  in  Sicily,  they  now  ceased  either-to  accuse 
themselves,  or  to  think  highly  any  longer  of  the  naval  power 
of  their  enemies.  The  gallies  they  took  were  these ;  eigiit 
of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambracia  two,  of  Leucas, 
Laconia,  Syracuse,  ancLPellene,  one  apiece.  Of  their  own 
tiiey  lost  fifteen. 

When  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promontory  of 
Cynos-sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  truce  to 
the  enemies  to  fetch  away  the  bodies  of  tlieir  dead,  they 
presently  sent  away  a  galley  with  a  messenger,  to  cany 
news  of  the  victory  to  Athens.  The  AthtMiians,  upon  the 
coming  in  of  this  galley,  hearing  of  their  uuexpecteii  good 
fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss  in  EuboRa, 
and  after  their  sedition,  and  conceived  that  their  estate 
might  yet  keep  up,  if  they  plied  the  business  courage- 
ously. 

The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  that  were 
in  Sestus,  having-hastily  prepared  their  fleet,  went  to  Cy- 
zicus  which  was  revolted  ;  and  espying  as  they  past  hy,  tiie 
eight  gallies  come  from  Byzantium,  riding  under  Hurjja- 
gium  and  Priapus,  set  upon  them,  and  having  also  overcome 
those  that  came  to  their 'aid  from  the  land,  took  them. 
Thencoming  to  Cyzicus,  being  an  open  town,  they  brought 
it  again  into  their  own  power;  and  levied  a  sum  of  money 
amongst  them. 

The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean  time  going  from  Abydus 
to  Elaeus,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gallies  formerly 
taken,  as  remained  whole.  The  rest  the  Eleusians  had 
burnt.  They  also  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Eubaa, 
to  fetch  away  the  fleet  that  was  there. 

About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Alcibiades  to  Samos 
with  his  thirteen  gallies  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis,  report- 
inn-  that  he  had  diverted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  coming 
to  tlie  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  incHued  Tissapher- 
nes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians,  more  than  he  was 
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before.  Thence  manning  out  nine  gallies  more,  he  exact- 
ed a  great  sum  of  money  of  the  Halicarnasseans,  and  for- 
tified Cos.  Being  now  almost  autumn,  he  returned  to 
Samos. 

The  Petoponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  the  An- 
tandrians  (who  are  iEolians)  received  into  the  city  men  of 
arms  from  Abydus  by  land  through  mount  Ida,  upon  injury 
that  had  been  done  them  by  Arsaces,  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  Tissaphernes.  This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war, 
not  declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  out  the 
chiefest  of  the  Delians,  (the  which  in  hallowing  of  Delos 
by  the  Athenians  were  turned  out,  and  had  planted  them- 
selves in  Adramyttium)  to  go  with  him  to  this  war.  And 
when  under  colour  of  amity  and  confederacy  he  had  drawn 
them  out,  he  observed  a  time  when  they  were  at  dinner, 
and  having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers,  murdered 
them  with  darts.  And  therefore  for  this  act's  sake,  fearing 
lest  he  might  do  some  unlawful  prank  against  them  also, 
and  for  that  he  had  ortierwise  done  them  injury,  they  cast 
bis  garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 

Tissaphernes  hearing  of  this,  (being  the  act  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus,  or  that  at  Cnidus: 
for  in  those  cities  his  garrisons  had  also  been  cast  out  in  the 
same  manner)  and  conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charo^ed 
to  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  do  him  some  other 
hurt ;  and  withal  not  enduring  that  Pharnabazus  should  re- 
ceive them,  and  with  less  time  and  cost  speed  better  against 
the  Athenians  than  he  had  done,  resolved  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  them  in  the  Hellespont,  both  to  complain- of  what 
was  done  at  Antandrus,  and  to  clear  himself  of  his  accusa- 
tions, the  best  he  could,  as  well  concerning  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  as  other  matters.  And  first  he  put  in  at  Ephesus,  and 
offered  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  ended, 
the  one  and  twentieth  year  [of  this  war]  shall  be  complete. 
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A. 


ABDERA,  136. 

Abydus  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians', +85. 

Acanthus  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  '253. 

Acarnanians,  why  so  called.  141. 
thieves,  4-.  their  league  with 
Athens,  1 1 9.  good  slingers, 
127. 

Acesine,  a  river  of  Sicily,  2 1 9. 

Achaia  oligarchised,  330. 

Acharna?,  a  great  part  of  the 
Athenian  city,  93. 

Achelous,   141. 

Acheron,  26. 

Acherusia,  ibid. 

Acrae,  when,  and  by  whom  built, 
342. 

Acragante,  when,  »nd  by  whom 
built,  ibid* 

Acte,  265. 

Actium,  1 8. 

.ffiginetae,  they  incense  the  La- 
cedaemonians against  the  A- 
thenians,  35. 

.fflgina,  yielded  to  the  Athenians, 
57.  they  are  received  by  the 
Lacedemonians  into  Thyrea, 
97.  and  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, are  put  to  death,  236. 

i^itium,   193.   - 

iEcrypt,  the  Athenians  in  .^gypt 
defeated,  58. 
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iEmus,   136. 

^^nus,  222. 

J£olian  Islands,   188. 

iEtna,  bumeth,  203. 

^tolia,  192. 

Agamemnon,  his  power,  6. 

Agis  withdraweth  his  army  from 
Ai^os,  and  why,  317.  he 
levieth  money  in  Thessaly, 
455.  his  power  when  he  was 
at  Decelea,  ibid. 

Agrtpw    140. 

Agraeis,   198. 

Agrianes,   136. 

Alcamenes  slain,  459. 

Alcibiades,  how  be  crosseth  Ni- 
cias,  and  deceiving  the  LacC'* 
dxmonian  ambassadors,  pro- 
cureth  a  league  between  the 
Athenians  and  Argives,  307, 
et  scq.  he  goeth  with  charge 
into  Peloponnesus,  3 1 4.  pres- 
seth  the  Sicilian  exp>edition, 
and  why,  348.  is  accused  of 
defacing  the  Mercuries,  355. 
his  opinion  touching  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Sicilian  war, 
366.  is  called  home  to  his 
trial,  368.  he  unbetrayeth 
Messana,  380.  his  advice  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  fortify 
Decelea,  391.  he  flieth  to  Tis- 
sapheraes,  476.  he  counsellelh 
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Tissaphernes against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 477.    seeketh  to 
return  to  Athens,  ibid,  he  de- 
ludeth  the  Athenians  in  de- 
mand of  intolerable  conditions, 
and  why,  483.  his  return  pro- 
pounded at  Athens,  481.  he 
is  made  general  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samos,  496.  his 
return  decreed  at  Athens.  506. 
he  hinderelh  the  army  of  the 
Athenians  from  invading  the 
city  of  Athens,  499.  he  go- 
eth  after  Tissaphernes  to  As- 
pendus,  and  why,  500. 
Alcidas  sent  to  relieve  Mitylene, 
155.    his   behaviour   in    that 
voyage,  157.    his  return  wiih 
his   fleet    into    Peloponnesus, 
-179.    his  charge  against  Cor- 
ey ra  at  Sybota,    182. 
Alcmaeon,  141. 
Almopia,  138. 
Alope,  96. 
Alyzea,  417. 
Ambracian  Gulf,  18. 
Ambraciotes    war    against    the 
Acarnanians,  125.  are  defeat- 
ed at  Idomenas,  201. 
Amorges,   a   rebel    against   the 

king  of  Persia,  468. 
Amphipolis,    called    the   Nine- 
ways,  53.  taken  by  Brasidas, 
263.  refuseth  Xo  be  rendered 
to  the  Athenians,  294. 
Anactorium,  18,  203,  2S2,  417. 
AncET),    a  city  overagainst  Sa- 
mos,  246.  the  Anaeans  were 
Samians,   157. 
Anapus,  a  river  in  Acarnania, 
127.    a   river  near  Syracuse, 
376,  393. 
Androsthenes,     victor    in     the 

Olympic  Games,  3 1 2. 
Antandrus  taken  by  the  out-laws 

of  Mitylene,  233.  ' 
Anlhemus,  138. 


Anthesterion,  91. 

Antitanes,   125. 

Aphrodisia,  235. 

Aphytis,  49. 

Apidanus,  249. 

Apodoti,   192. 

Apollo  Maloeis,   144. 

Arcadians  borrowed  ships  for 
the  Trojan  war,  6. 

Archedice,  daughter  of  Hippias, 
her  epitaph,  37  I, 

Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedas- 
mon,  general  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  87.  blamed  for  his 
delay  at  Oenoe,  93.  his  pur- 
pose in  staying  at  Acharrlge, 
ibid,  his  protestation  against 
Platasa,    121. 

Archon.  The  nine  Archontes, 
66. 

Arcturus,  124. 

An  Argilian  betrayeth  Pausa- 
nias,  7  I. 

Argenum,    470. 

Argives.     They  refuse  to  renew 

,  the  truce  with  Sparta,  and 
why,  289.  they  treat  of  league 
against  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, with  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cians, 297.  they  seek  peace 
with  Sparta,  305.  they  make 
league  with  Athens,  309. — 
their  army  intercepted,  be- 
tween the  armies  of  their  ene- 
mies, 317.  they  renounce 
their  league  with  the  Manli- 
neans,  328. 

Argos,  7.  Argos  Amphilochi- 
cum,  1 1 8.  invaded  by  the 
Ambraciotes,  197.  Argos  oli- 
garchiised,  again  relapscth  m- 
to  a  democracy,  329. 

Aristaeus,    18,  32,  33. 

Aristogiton,  12.  his  fact  against 

the  tyrants,  369  et  seq. 
Ariston,  his  stratagem,  422. 
Armies,  a  property  of  all  armies 
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in  fight;  what  it  is,  324. — 
greatness  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
my set  forth  for  Sicily,  365. 

Armour  ordinarily  worn,  4.  laid 
bv  first  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid, 

Artaphemes,   ambassador  from 

.  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Sparta, 
taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
his  letters  read,  232. 

Artaxerxes,  7  3.  his  deadi,  233. 

Artynae,  a  magistracy  in  Argos, 
311. 

AsinsB,  234. 

Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio, 
146. 

Astacus,  98,  140. 

Astyochus,  general  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  463.  his  danger,- 
470.  he  discloseth  the  treason 
of  Phrynichus  to  Alcibiades, 
480.  in  danger  to  be  slain  by 
mutiny,  497.  discharged  of 
his  command,  498. 

Atalante,  99,  189. 

Athenians,  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cians that  grew  civil,  4.  they 
wore  the  grasshopper  in  their 
hair,  ibid,  their  manner  of 
governing  their  confederates, 
1 1.  their  disposition.  38.  they 
break  the  league  by  aiding 
the  Corcyraeans,  29.  they  wall 
their  city,  +8.  their  victory  at 
the  river  Euryraedon,  53. 
their  reputation  for  mural  as- 
saults, o4.  how  they  got  the 
leading  of  Greece,  5 1 .  they 
refuse  to  hear  the  messenger 
from  Archidamus,  88.  their 
custom  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  90.  their  revenue 
and  treasure,  89.  their  forcts, 
90.  they  loved  to  hear  and 
tell  news,  103.  they  seek 
peace  with  the  Lacedamoni- 
ans,   1 1 2.  they  question  their 


commanders  for  compounding 
with  Potidaea,  120.  they  de- 
sire to  conquer  Sicily,  187. 
they  banish  their  commanders 
for  returning  out  of  Sicily, 
240.  they  withhold  the  gallies 
of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Py- 
lus,  upon  a  cavil,  217.  they 
refuse  to  render  Pylus,  and 
why,  302.  they  war  on  Mace- 
donia, 344.  they  break  the 
peace  with  Lacedaemon,  393. 
their  miserable  rising  from  Sy- 
racuse, and  their -final  defeat, 
443  et  seq.  they  were  fitter  to 
be  friends  of  the  Persian* 
than  were  the  Lacedasmonians, 
and  why,  477. 

Athens,  made  great  by  Theseus, 
91.  greatest  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  1 1 6. 

Athos,  by  what  nations  inhabit- 
ed, 265. 

Alreus,  6. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  2.  how 
it  became  populous,  ibid,  in- 
vaded, 6©,  93,  106,  143, 
155,  206,  410. 

Axius,  138. 

B. 

Bacchanal  holidays,  9 1 . 

Battles,  by  sea  between  the  Cor- 
cyraeans^  and  Corinthians,  1  8, 
27.  between  the  Athenians 
and  jEginetoe,  55.  between 
the  Athenians  and  Pelopon- 
nesians at  Cecryphaleia,  ibid. 
at  Halias,  ibid,  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Samians, 
61.  bet'.veen  the  Athenian* 
and  Phcsnicians,  Sec.  5^.  be- 
tween Phormio  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, 127.  again,  132, 
between  the  Pelopopnesians 
and    Corcyraans,    182.    be- 
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tween  the  lAceclaemonians 
and  Athenians  at  Pylus,  212. 
between  the  Syracusians  and 
Athettians  in  the  strait  of 
Messana,  218.  between  the 
Syracusians  and  Athenians  in 
the  great  haven,  412.  again, 
422.  again,  429.  again,  459. 
l)etween  the  Athenians  and 
Corinthians,  418.  at  Cynos 
sema,  51 1.  by  land,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians  at 
Potidaea,  33.  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians 
in  Megaris,  57.  at  Tanagra, 
ibid,  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians  at  Coronea,  59. 
between  the  Ambraciotes  and 
Acarnaniaus,  199.  between 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians 
at  Solygia,  229.  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  at 
Delium,  258.  between  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  Argives, 
323.  between  the  Syracusians 
and  Athenians,  377.  between 
the  same  by  night,  425.  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Pe- 
loponnesians at  Miletus,  466. 

Berrhoea,   33. 

Bell,  a,  used  in  going  the 
round,  279. 

Best  man,  45. 

Birds  died  of  the  pestilence, 
108. 

bi«altia,  138. 

Bithynians  are  Thracians,  on 
Asia  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
247. 

Beeotarchontes,  255. 

Bceotia,  fertile  ground,  2.  called 
formerly  Cadmeis,  8.  the 
Boeotians  came  from  Arne,  in 
Thessaly,  ibid,  are  overcome 
in  battle,  at  OEnophyta,  57. 
overcome  at  Coronea,  59. — 
they  take  Heraclea  into  pro- 
tection, 314. 


Boium,  56. 

Bolbe,  the  lake,  32. 

Bolissus,  465. 

Bomians,  193. 

Bottiseis  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 32.  the  Athenians  and 
Bottiasans  fight,   124. 

Bottia,   138. 

Brasidas  saves  Methone,  and  is 
publicly  praised  at  Sparta,  96. 
joined  as  a  counsellor  with 
Cnemus,  182.  swooneth  of 
his  wounds  at  Pylus,  211.  he 
passeth  through  Thessaly,  248. 
refuseth  to  aid  Pei'diccas,  25 1 . 
taketh  Acanthus,  ibid,  is 
praised  by  the  author,  250. 
is  envied  at  Sparta,  265.  he 
taketh  Torone,  266.  and  Le- 
cythus,  268.  is  honoured  by 
the  Scionseans,  271.  he  re- 
ceiveth  Menda  that  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  272.  his 
retreat  out  of  Lyncus,  275. 
he  attempteth  Potidaea  by 
night,  279.  his  stratagem 
against  Cleon  at  Amphipolis, 
285.  his  deatli,  burial,  and 
honours,  288. 

Bucolium,  279. 

Budorus,   135. 

Buphras,  269. 

Burial,  how  the  Carians  were 
buried,  5. 

c. 

Cseadas,  72. 

Callians,  193. 

Callias,  general  of  the  Athenians 
at  Potidaea,  33,  34. 

Callirrhoe,  a  fountain,  or  the 
Nine-pipes,  91. 

Calydon,   195. 

Camarina,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  342.  refuseth  to  re- 
ceive the  Athenians,  368. 

Cardamylc,  465. 
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Carians  inhabited  the  Cyclades, 
3.  addicted  to  robbery,  5.  ex- 
pelled the  Cyclades  by  Minos, 
3.  known   by   their  form  of 
burial,  5. 
Cameius,  a  month  kept  holy  by 
the   Dorians,  315.    Carneian 
holidays,  326. 
Caryae,  315.  - 
Carj'stus,  52^. 

Catalogue  of  the  confederates  of 
both  sides   at  Syracuse,  431, 
432.  Catalogue  of  the  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  Athenians^   86. 
Gatana  surprised   by  the  Athe- 
nians,   368.    when,    and    by 
whonr\  built,  341. 
Caulonia,  413. 
Cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

14,  47. 
Cenchreap,  229. 
Cephallenia,    98,  99. 
Cerdylium,   284. 
Cestrine,  27. 
Cercine,   137. 

Chseronea,    59.    taken    by   the 
Athenians,  ibid,  the  Boeotian 
outlaws  seek  to  betray  it,  247. 
subject  to  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,  ibid. 
Chalcideans,    they   revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  31.    they  re- 
tire   to  Olynthus,    32.    they 
procure  an  army  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  why,  249.  they 
league  with  the  Argives,  300. 
Chalcideus  slain,  465. 
Chalcis,  57,   127. 
Chaliaeans,   195. 
Chaonians,   125,   126. 
Cheimeriura,  26. 
Chians  not  deprived  of  liberty 
by  the  Athenians,  and  why, 
147.  forced  to  raze  their  city 
wall,  233.  desire  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Lacedcemonians, 

L 


456.   revolt  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 458,  460.  kept  by  the 
Athenians  from  the  use  of  the 
sea,  465. 
Chrusis,  a  territory,   124. 
Chrysis,  woman  priest  of  Juno 
at   ApfoSi    slept    whilst    the 
temple  Was  fired,  279. 
Cimon,  54.  taketh  Eion,  52. — 
warreth  on  Cyprus,  59.  dieth 
before  Citium,  ibid, 
Cith»ron,   122. 
Claros  the  city,  158. 
Clazomenae,  469. 
Clear idas  endeavoureth  to  dis- 
solve the  peace,  294. 
Cleobulus,  303. 

Cleon,  hindereth  the  peace  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  216.  un- 
dertaketh  the  expugning  of 
Sphacteria,  221.  his  boast, 
222.  he  warreth  on  Amphi- 
polis,  284.  is  in  contempt 
with  his  army,  ibid,  winneth 
Torone,  282.  is  slain  at  Am- 
phipolis,  287. 
Cleonsp,  ?65. 
Cnemus    overcome  at    sea  by 

Phormio,   133. 
Colons?,  69. 

Colophon,  158.  haven  of  the  Co- 
lophonians,  near  Torone,  282. 
Combinations  for  •ffices,  482. 
Corcyra,  metropolitan  of  Epi- 
damnus,  15.  strong  in  ship- 
ping, 1 6.  called  of  old,  Phae- 
acia,  ibid,  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  passage  into  Sicily, 
26.  Corcyraeans  not  accus- 
tomed to  league  with  others, 
1 9,  22.  masters  of  the  sea, 
1 8.  divers  of  them  taken  by 
the  Corinthians  in  Anactori- 
um,  30.  their  sedition  begin- 
neth,  179.  the  great  men  take 
sanctuary,  182.  they  encamp 
on  Istone,  1 87 . 

1  4 
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Corinthians  protect  Epidamnus 
16.   their  expostulation  with 
the  Athenians,  30.  Corinthia 
invaded    by   the    Athenians, 
228.     Corinth    how  far  from 
the  sea  that  looketh  towards 
Athens,  ibid.  Corinthians  fall 
off  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  the  Ai^ives,  and  why,  297. 
they  fall  off  apjain  from  the 
Argives,  and  why,  312.  they 
resolve  to  aid  the  Syracusians, 
388. 
Coronea^  59. 
Corontje,   1 40. 
Cortyta,  235. 
Corycus,  460,  470. 
Coryphasium,  207. 
Cos,  474. 

Council  of  the  bean,  490. 
Cranii,  98,  99,  303. 
Crissaean   Gulf,    56,    127,  129, 

134. 
Crocylium,  193. 
In  Customs-as  in  Arts,  the  new- 
est prevail,    38.     Custom   of  ^ 
the  Lacedfemonians,  not  hast- 
ily to  condemn  a  Spartan,  7  1 . 
'  Custom     of     the     Thracians 

touching  gifts,   137. 
Cyc  lades  governed  by  the  sons 

of  Minos,  3. 
Cydonia,   129. 
Cyllene,   18,  128. 
Cylon,  66. 
Cyme,  469. 
Cynos-sema,  511. 
Cynuria,  235,  306. 
Cyreneans,   428. 
Cyrrhus,   139. 

Cythera,'  opposite  to  Malea,  233. 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  234. 
Cytherodices,  ibid.  Cytherae- 
ans  removed  into  the  Cyclades, 
236. 
Cylinium,  5G. 

Cyzicus  recovered  by  the  Athe- 
uians,  512. 


D. 

Daphnu?,  469. 
Dascon,  376. 
Daulia,  97. 

Decelea,    the  incommodities  a- 
rising   to    the    Athenians   by 
the   fortification   there,    414, 
415. 
Delphi,  17. 

Delos,  the  treasury  of  the  Athe- 
nian tributes,  52.  Delos  con- 
secrated,  196.  no  man  might 
be  born,  or  suffered  to  die  in 
Delos,    ibid.     Delian  Games 
ibid.    Delians    driven    out   of 
Delos,  are  received  into  Adra- 
myttium,   282.   replanted  in 
Delos,   300. 
Delium,  in  the  territory  of  Ta-- 
nagra,    247.     taken  by   the 
Athenians,     254.     Battle  at 
Delium,  258. 
Democracy.      Democracy  con- 
spired against  at  Athens,  57. 
Democracy  dissolved  at  Ar- 
gos,  329. 
Democracy,  what  it  is,  389. 
Demosthenes   invadeth    ^Etolia, 
1<^3.  is  defeated,  194.  feareth 
to  return  to  Athens,  ibid,  he 
maketh  peace  with  the  Pelo-> , 
ponnesians  shut  up  in  Olpae, 
and  why,    200.    his   acts  in 
Acarnania,  198.  he  attempt- 
eth  Siphajin  Boeotia,  254.  he 
taketh  in   Pylus,  206.  he  ar- 
riveth  at  Syracuse,   423.  his 
attempt  on  Epipolae,  424.  ad- 
viseth  to  rise  from  before  Sy- 
racuse, 427.  is  taken  prisoner, 
448.  is  put  to  death,  450. 
Dercaeans,   139. 

Derdas  brother  to  Perdiccas,  SI, 
Dialogue  between  the  Athenian* 

and  Melians,  331. 
Dictideaits,  302,  329, 
Didyme,  188. 
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Dii,  136. 

Diomilus,  a  fuo^itive  of  Andros, 
393.  slain  at  Epipolap,  394. 

Dion  in  Macedonia,  24-9. 

Dion  in  Mount  Athos,  265. 

Doberus,   138. 

Dolopia,   140.      , 

Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  victor  in  the 
Olympian  Games,  '  1 46. 

Doris,  Metropolitan  of  tile  La- 
cedaemonians, 56. 

Drabcscus,  5  3. 

Droans,   139. 

Drimyssa,  469. 

Dyme,  128. 

E. 

Evthquake  attributed  to  the  vio- 
lation of  religion,  67.  Earth- 
quake at  Delos,  86.  Earth- 
quake hindereth  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  invading  Atti- 
ca, 189,  Earthquakes,  233, 
308,  188,  189.  the»r  natural 
cause,   189. 

Echinades,  140. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  97,  233.  of 
the  moon,  429.  it  keepeth 
Kicias  from  removing  from 
before  Syracuse,  ibid. 

Eetioneia  fortified,  by  whom  and 
why,  502. 

Egestaean  A  mbassadorsat  Alhen  s, 
343.  the  Egestieans  deceive 
the  Athenians,  and  how,  '3(i5. 

Eidomene,   139. 

Eidonia,  138.  Eidonians,  53. 

Eion,  52,  232. 

Elaphebolion,  293. 

Eleans,  their  league  with  Co- 
rinth, 299.  their  quarrel  with 
the  Lepreates,  ibid,  and  with 
the  Lacedcemonians,  ibid. — 
they  leave  the  Argive  army, 
and  why,  319.  they  refuse 
to   be  comprehended  in   the 


peace  between  the  Lacedas- 
monians  and  Athenians,  291. 

Eleatis,  26. 

Eleus,  an  island  adjacent  to  Mi- 
letus, 466. 

Enipeus,   248. 

Eorda,   138. 

Ephesus,  73. 

Ephori,  their  power  to  imprvsoa 
their  king,  70. 

Ephyre,  26. 

Epidamnus,  15.  Epidamnians 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Corcy- 
rteans,  ibid,  they  put  them- 
selves into  the  protection  of 
the  Corinthians,  ibid,  taken 
by  the  Corcyrseans,   1 8. 

Epidaurus,  III.  Epidaurian 
war,  314.  Epidaurus  besieged 
by  the  Athenians,  326.  Epi- 
daurus Limera,  235. 

Epidemiurgi,  jJagistrate*,  31. 

Epipolse,   393. 

Ene  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 463. 

Eressus,   159.  revolteth,  464. 

Eretrians  betray  the  Athenians, 
508. 

Erineus,  56. 

Erythrae,   154,   158. 

P^uarcbus,  tyrant  of  Astacus, 
98,  99. 

Euboea  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 59.  recovered  by  Peri- 
cles, 60.  Eiiboea,  144.  Eu- 
boeans  send  to  Agis  for  pro- 
tection, 455. 

Euenus,   127. 

Euesperitae,  4'29. 

Eupolinm,  195. 

Euristheus,  6. 

Europus,   139. 

Euryalus,  394,  402. 

Eurymedon  slain,  430. 

Eurytanians,  192. 

Euxine  sea,   i36. 

Exaction  cause  of  revo':,  53. 
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F. 

Fable  of  AlcmiEon,  1 40. 

Factions  of  the  Grecians,  12. 

Fattest  soils  most  subject  to 
change  of  inhabitants,  2. 

Fear  the  cause  of  faith  in  leagues, 
148. 

Fear  of  injury  to  come,  cause 
of  war,  148. 

Fire.  A  great  fire  in  Plataea, 
123.  ,  fires  significant,  135, 
1 83.  fire  breaketh  out  of  iEtna, 
203. 

Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamis, 
how  great,  40.  the  fleet  for 
Sicily,  356,  357.  how  great, 
364.  not  received  by  the  ci- 
ties of  Sicily,  365. 

Fort  before  Epidaurus,  326.  the 
fortification  of  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesians  about  Plataea,  152. 

Funeral  at  Athens  for  the  first 
slain  in  the  war,  9§. 

G. 

Games,  Olympian,  4. 
Gapselus,  264,  284. 
Garments  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

nobility,  4. 
Gela,  when,  and  by  whom  built, 

341. 
Geomori,  463. 
Geroestus,  144. 
Geranea;  55,  57,  243. 
Getes,    138. 
Gifts,  the  custom  of  the  Thra- 

cians  to  take  gifts,  137. 
Gigonus,  33. 

Gongylus  keepeth   the  Syracu- 
sians  from   yielding   to    the 
Athenians,  402. 
Gortynia,  139. 

Grasshoppers  worn  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 4. 


Greece  divided  into  leagues,  II. 

Grestonia,  138. 

Gylippus,  general  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Syracuse,  392. 
arriveth  at  Syracuse,  402.  his 
message  to  the  Athenians,  403. 

H. 

Halias,  55,  HI. 

Harmodius,  12.  solicited  to  love 

by  Hipparchus,  369. 
Hellanicus   the  historiographer, 

52. 
Hellas  whence  so  calledi,  2. 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  3. 
Helorine  way,  376. 
Helotes,   53,   70.     why   called 
Messenians,   54.   the  plots  of 
the  Lacedaemonians   to  keep 
them  weak,  249. 
Heraclea,  when,  &  by  whom  built, 
1 90.    infested  by  the  Thessa- 
lians,     191.      commodiously 
seated   for    the  war    against 
Athens,  ibid.  Heraclea,  248. 
weakened  by  the   Dolopians, 
313. 
Hcracleides,  8. 
Hermione,  111. 
Hermocrates  banished,  498. 
Hestiaeans  put  out  of  Eubcea  by 

the  Athenians,  60. 

Hirea,  Vulcan's  shop,  188. 

Himera,   when   and   by  whom 

built,   342.    invaded  by  the 

Athenians,    203.     it    aideth 

Gylippus,  402. 

Hipparchus,  brother  to  Hippias, 

the  tyrant  of  Athens,  slain  by 

Harmodius  andAristogiton,12. 

soliciteth  Harmodius  for  love, 

and  is  denied,  369.  di^raceth 

Harmodius,   S70.    how  slain, 

37 1 .  why  thought  afterwards 

to  have  been  the  tyrant,  370. 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,   12, 
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370.  eldest  son  of  Pisjstratu!!, 
369.  driven  out  of  Athens  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  retumeth 
with  the  Persians  to  Marathon, 
372. 

Hippias,  an  Arcadian,  slain  by 
Paches,  contrary  to  faith,  158. 

Hippocrates  taketh  Delium,  254-. 

Holy  war,  5^. 

Holklays  at  Athens  continually, 
102. 

Homer,  3. 

Hope,  834. 

Horsemen  ordained  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, 235. 

Hyccara,  374. 

Hyperbolus,  492. 

Hysijp  of  Attica,  154. 

Hysise  of  Ar^ia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  330. 


I. 


lasus  taken  by  the  Peloponne- 

sians,  468. 
Icthys,  promontory,  96. 
Jda,  233. 
Idomenae,  201. 
legas,  402. 

lliyrians  betray  Perdiccas,   27  4. 
Images  of  Mercury  at  Athens 

defaced,  354. 
Imbrians,  145.  222,285. 
Inarus,  a  rebel,  crucified,  58. 
Inessa,  196.     Inessaeans,  393. 
Inscription  on  the   Tripode  by 

Pausanias,  70.  by  the   Lace- 
daemonians, ibid. 
Inundation  at  Orobiae,   ISO.    at 

Atalanta,  ibid. 
Ionia  planted  with  Athenians,  9. 
lonians,  4. 
Isthmi,  taken  by  the  building  of 

cities,  5.  Isthmus  of  Pallene, 

31. 
Istone,  187. 
Italy,  whence  so  named,  31-0. 


Ithome,  53.  yielded  up,  54. 
Itonians,  284. 

Juno's  temple  at  Argos  burnt, 
27  9. 

K. 

King  of  Lacedaemon  had  but 
one  vote  in  council,  13. 


Lacedaemonians.  I^cedaemonian 
noblemen  plain  in  their  gar- 
ments, 4.  Lacedienionians 
pulled  down  the  tyrants  of 
Greece,  1 1 .  how  they  govern- 
ed their  confederates,  1 2.  slow 
to  war  without  necessity,  61. 
they  would  have  no  walled 
cities  without  Peloponnesus, 
and  why,  48.  they  are  hinder- 
ed from  tlie  invasion  of  Attica, 
by  an  earthquake,  1  39.  tlieir 
government  always  severe,  not 
always  just,  191.  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Lacedae- 
nnonians  put  into  the  isle 
Sphacteria,  209.  they  desire 
to  treat  for  their  men  at  Pylus, 
with  a  private  committee,  2 1 6. 
their  men  taken  in  Sphacte- 
ria, put  in  bonds,  228.  they 
seek  peace  secretly,  ibid,  their 
policy  m  destroying  their  He- 
lotes,  249.  they  seek  peace, 
and  why,  289.  their  men 
taken  in  Pylus,  delivered,  296. 
they  seek  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  why,  303.  their  am- 
bassadors roughly  used  at  A- 
thens,  307.  they  make  league 
privately  with  the  Boeotians, 
305.  they  war  on  Argos,  315. 
their  army  at  Leuctra,  314. 
they  are  c.^uluded  from  the 
Olympian  Games,    813,  and 
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fined  in  a  sum  of  money,  3 1 2. 
their  discipline  in  charo^ing 
the  enemy,  324-.  they  fight 
long  for  a  victory,  but  follow 
the  enemy  not  far,  325.  they 
make  ready  one  hundred  gal- 
lies  for  the  Ionian  war,  4-.55. 
commodious  enemies  for  the 
Athenians,  506. 

Labdalum,  39i. 

Lada,  462,  465. 

Lcestrigones,  340. 

Lamachus,  his  opinion  touching 
the  conduction  of  the  Sicilian 
war,  366.  slain,  397. 

Lampsacus,  75.  revolteth  from 
the  Athenians,  486.  recover- 
ed again,  ibid. 

Laodicea,  27  9. 

Larissa,  21-8. 

Latmos,  the  island,  158. 

Lesans,  136. 

League.  Two  great  leagues  in 
Greece,  1 1.  league  defensive 
between  the  Athenians  and 
Corcyroeans,  26.  league  be- 
tween the  Ambraciotes  and 
Acarnanians,  202.  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 295.  between  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Eleans,  &c.  299. 
between  the  Argives  and  La- 
cedaemonians, 328.  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  arid  Tis- 
saphernes,  462.  again,  471. 
again,   484. 

Lebedus  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nicTns,  46S. 

Lecy thus,  267,  268. 

Lemnos,  60,  1  45,  222. 

Leocorium,  12. 

Leontines  aided  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 188.  Leontine  commons 
driven  out  by  the  few,  28 3. — 
Leontine  nobility  go  to  dwell 
at  Syracuse,  ibid,  they  seize 
oh  certain  places  of  their  own 
territory,  ii/ti.  Leontium,  341. 


Leolychides,  general  at  Mycale, 
47. 

Lepreates  quarrel  with  the  Ele- 
ans, 300. 

Lesbos,  145.  received  into  the 
league  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
130.  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 144. 

Letter.  Letter  of  Nicias  to  the 
Athenian  people,  406.  of  Pau- 
sanias  to  Xerxes,  68.  of  Xer- 
xes to  Pausanias,  69. 

Leucas,   18,  26,  146,  192. 

Leucimna,  18,  27. 

Leuconium,  465. 

Leuctra,  of  Arcadia,  5 1 4. 

Lichas,  a  Lacedaemonian  whip- 
ped, 313.  sent  with  autho- 
rity into  Ionia,  47  3.  hated  by 
the  jNIilesians,  498. 

Limnaea,  126. 

Lipara,  188. 

Lochagi,    322. 

Locri  Ozolae,  thieves,  4. 

Locris  in  Italy,  confederate  with 
Syracuse,  187.  Locrians  make 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  284. 

Lycseum,  291,  314. 

Lynchestians,  138,24-9,250. 

M. 

Macedonia.  Tlie  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  the  Temenidoe, 
138.  the  description  of  that 
kingdom,  ibid. 

Maedi,  137. 

Mjenalia,  320. 

Magistracy.  A  new  magistracy 
erected  at  Athens,  454.  £pi- 
demiurffi  magistrates  at  Poti- 
dea,  31.  Cytherodices,  a  raa-^ 
gistracy,  234. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  74. 

Magnesians,  139. 

Malea,  145. 

Maloeis  Apollo,  1 44. 

Maniineans  and  Tegeates  fight. 
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279.    their  lea^e   with   the 
Argives,  298.  their  league  with 
the  LacedaemoniaDs,  S29. 
Marathusa,  469. 
Mecybeme  taken  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 305. 
Medeon,  198. 

Megareans  forbidden  comrperce 
in  Attica,  35.  they  revolt 
from  the  Corinthians,  55. — 
they  rvvolt  from  the  Athenians, 
59.  they  expect  the  event  of 
battle  between  Brasidas  and 
the  Athenians,  2+5.  Mega- 
rean  outlaws  recalled,  24(3. — 
set  up  the  oligarchy,  ibid. — 
they  refuse  to  be  comprehend- 
ed in  the  peace  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 29 1 .  Megaris  invaded  by 
the  Athenians,  98.  Megara 
attempted  by  the  Athenians, 
2+1.  treason  in  Megara  dis- 
covered, 24-2. 
Megara  Hyblaea,  392.  when  and 

by  whom  built,  34-]. 
Melii,  190.  their  dialogue  with 

the  Athenians,  331. 
Meliteia,  248,  249. 
Melos,    123,    190.  besieged   by 
theAthenians,337.  taken  and 
sacked,  338. 
Menda  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 272. 
Messana,     1 89.   revolteth   from 
the  Athenians,  205.   Messa- 
nians  invade  Naxus,   219. — 
Messana,  why  called  Zancle, 
342. 
Messapians,  195. 
Methone,  96,  230,  344. 
Methymne,  1 45.  revolteth  from 
the  rest  of  Lesbos.   1  +4.  Me- 
thymnaeans   war  on  Antissa, 
15*1. 
Methydrium,  317. 
Miletus  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 462. 


Mindarus,  general  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  498.  goeth  into 
Hellespont,  507. 

Minoa,241.  taken  by  Nicias,169. 

Minos  first  that  had  a  great  na- 
vy, 3,  5.  freed  the  sea  of  Pi- 
rates, 5.  master  of  the  sea,  3. 

Mitylenians,  144.  why  not  de- 
prived of  liberty,  148.  Mity- 
lenian  commons  yield  the  citj 
to  the  Athenians,  156.  sen- 
tence at  Athens  against  Mitj- 
lene,  159.  one  thousand  Mi- 
tylenians put  to  death,  1^3. 
Mitylenian  outlaws  lose  An- 
tandras,  246. 

Mclosstans,  125. 

Molychrium,  128,  195. 

Month  Elaphebolium,  270,  293. 
Gerastion,  270.  Artemisium, 
293.  CameiuR,  315. 

Mount  raised  against  Platea, 
123. 

Mycale,  47. 

Mycalessus,  416. 

Mycenae,  6. 

Mygdonia,  32,  138. 

Mylse,  189. 

Myonnesus,  157. 

Myrciuus,  264, 

Myronides,  56. 

Myus,  75,  152. 

N. 

Navy  first  built  by  Minos,  3. — 
the  navies  of  old  time  in 
Greece,  10.  the  navy  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  greatest 
when,  151. 

Naupactus,  55,  119.  defended 
by  Demosthenes,  195. 

Naxus,  the  island,  first  of  the 
Athenian  confederates  that 
w  as  brought  into  servitude,  52. 

Naxus  of  Sicily,  219.  when, 
and  by  whom  built,  341. 

Neapolis  of  Afric,  429. 
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Nemea  the  forest,  3 1 8. 

?Ceritum,  146. 

Kicias  goeth  with  an  army  to 
Melos,  190.  giveth  his  power 
to  levy  soldiers  to  Cleon,  221. 
winneth  Cythera,  234-.  goeth 
ambassador  to  Lacedaemon, 
309.  chosen  general  for  the 
Sicilian  voyage,  344.  his  opi- 
nion touching  the  managing 
of  that  war,  366.  his  strata- 
gem to  get  landing  at  Syra- 
cuse, 375.  is  assaulted  in  his 
camp,  397.  why  unwilling  to 
rise  from  before  Syracuse,  427 . 
he  yieldeth  himself  to  Gylip- 
pus,  449.  his  death,  450. 

Nicias  of  Crete,  1 29. 

Nissa  besieged  by  the  Athenians 
and  taken,  242,  243. 

Notium,  158,  159. 

Number  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
army  against  the  Argives, 
how  computed,  322. 

Nymphodorus  of  Abdera,  97. 

o. 

Oar.  One  man  to  one  oar  in  a 
trireme,  134. 

Oath.  Form  of  the  oath  at  the 
making  of  the  peace  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Athenians,  293. 

Odomatitians,  139,284. 

Odrysos,  J7,  136,  et  scq* 

Oeantheans,    195. 

Oeneon,  195. 

Oenias,  58,  127.  compelled  by 
the  Acarnanians  into  the  Athe- 
nian league,  248. 

Oenoe,  92,  93.  betrayed  to  the 
Boeotians,  506,  507. 

Oenophyta,  57. 

Oenussa;,  465. 

Oezyme,  264. 

Oligarchy,  of  the  four  hundred 


at  Athens,  489,  et  seq.  they 
enter  the  senate  house,  489. 
they  begin  to  decline,  501. 
are  assaulted  by  the  populars, 
504. 

Olophyxus,  265. 

Olpae,  198,  et  seq. 

Olympia,  146. 

Olympian  Games,  4,  311. 

Olympiad,   eighty-eighth,    146. 

Olympicum,  375,  376,  380. 

Olympus,  249. 

Olynthus,  32,  33,  273. 

Oneius,  230. 

Ophionians,  192,  193. 

Opus,  57. 

Oracle.  The  Corcyreans  refer 
their  cause  lo  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  17.  oracle  at  Delphi 
consulted  by  the  Epidamnians, 
15.  oracle  at  Delphi  encou- 
Tageth  the  Lacedasmonians, 
62,  1 1 0. 

Oraedus,  king  of  the  Paravaeans, 
125. 

Oration  of  the  Corinthians  at 
Athens,  22.  at  Sparta,  36,  62. 
of  the  Corcyraeans  at  Athens, 
1 9.  of  the  Athenians  at  Lace- 
daemon,  39.  of  Archidamus, 
43.  of  Sthenelaidas,  46.  of 
Pericles  at  Athens,  76.  of  Ar- 
chidamus to  his  army,  87.  of 
Pericles  at  the  funeral,  1 00. — 
of  Pericles  to  the  incensed 
people,  112.  of  Phormio  to 
his  soldiers,  131.  of  Cnemus 
to  his  soldiers,  130.  of  the 
Mitylenians  at  Olympia,  147. 
of  Cleon  against  the  Mityle- 
nians, 160.  of  Diodotus  foT 
them,  164.  of  the  Plateans, 
170.  of  the  Thebans,  174.  of 
Demosthenes  to  his  soldiers, 
210,  of  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Athens,  214.  of  Hermo» 
crates  to  th?  Sicilians  at  Gcla. 
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2S6.  of  Pac^oodas  to  his  sol- 
diers, 255.  of  Hippocrates  to 
his  soldiers,  257.  of  Brasidas 
to  the  Acautbians,  251.  to 
the  Sionaeans,  271.  to  the 
Toronasans,  267.  to  his  sol- 
diers in  Lyncus,  274.  to  his 
Boldiers  in  Amphipolis,  285. 
of  Nicias  against  the  Sicilian 
voyage,  34-4-.  again,  35t.  to 
his  soldiers,  377.  to  his  sol- 
diers about  to  fight  in  the 
great  haven,  427.  to  his  sol- 
diers when  he  rose  from  be- 
fore Syracuse,  444.  of  Alci- 
biades  for  the  Sicilian  voyage, 
348.  against  the  Athenians  at 
Lacedaemon,  389.  of  Hermo- 
crates  in  Syracuse,  358.  at 
Camarina,  3  8  L  of  Athenago- 
ras,  361.  of  a  Syracusian  ge- 
neral, 363.  of  Euphemus  at 
Camarina,  384. 

Orchomenus  seized  by  the  Boeo- 
tian outlaws,  59. 

Orchomenus  of  Arcadia  besieged 
by  the  Argives,  and  taken, 
3*19. 

Orestes,  king  of  Thessaly,  58. 

Orestisof  Epirus,  27  9. 

Orestium,  320. 

Orneae  pulled  down,  343. 

Orobia,  189. 

Oropus,  95.  taken  from  the 
Athenians  by  treason,  485. 

P. 

Paches  killeth  Hippias,  captain 
of  the  Arcadians  in  Notium, 
by  fraud,  158,  159. 

Paedaritus  slain,  483, 

Paeonia,  138. 

P^onians,  ibid. 

Pallas  Chalcioeca,  67,  71. 

Pallene,  31,34. 

Pauactum  taken  by  the  Boeoti- 


ans, 283.  pulled  down,  and 
why,  307. 

Panatbenaea,   13,  311. 

Pancratium,  312. 

Palenses,  98. 

Palirenses,  ibid. 

Pangaeum,  138. 

Panormus   of  Achaia,    129.    of 
Milesia,  465. 

Paralia,  Ul. 

Paralians,  190. 

Paralus,  the  name  of  a  galley, 
158.      . 

Patrae,  127,  128,  314. 

Pausanias  hated  by  the  confede- 
rates,  51.    winneth  most  of 
Cyprus,  ibid,  his  insolent  be- 
haviour, ibid,  sent  for  home, 
ibid,    his  pride,    69.    driven 
out  of  Byzantium,  he  goeth 
to  Colonae,  ibid,  his  inscrip- 
tion on  theTripode,  70.  hij 
Medizing,    69.  his   letter  to 
Xerxes,   ibid,    he    conspireth 
with  the  Helotes,  70.  is  be- 
trayed by  an  Argilian,  71.— 
taketh   sanctuary,     ibid,    his 
death,  72. 
Peace  between  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans and  Athenians  for  thirty 
years,    60.    peace   in  Sicily, 
made  by   Hermocrates,  240. 
peace  between  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians  and  Athenians  for  fifty 
years,  291.  not  liked  by  die 
confederates,  294.  why  desir- 
ed  by  the    Lacedaemonians, 
289.  crossed  by  the  Ephores, 
303.    the   peace  made   after 
the   first   ten  years'  war,    no 
peace,   296.     broken   in   the 
Mantinean     and     Epidauru* 
war,  297. 
Pegae,  57. 
Peiraice,  95. 
Pelasgium,  92. 
Pella,  138. 
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Pelopides,  6. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  called, 
6.  inhabited  by  the  Dorians, 
8.  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
the  Persian,  fifty  years,  6 1 . — 
Peloponnesus  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,  96,  112. 

Peloris,  218. 

Pelops,  6. 

Pentacosioraedimni,  1 50. 

Peparethus,  189. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  re- 
volteth  from  the  Athenians 
33.  procureth  an  army  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  249.  declared 
by  the  Athenians  for  their 
enemy,  250.  betrayed  by  the 
Illyrians,  274.  flieth  out  of 
Lyncus,  and^deserteth  Brasi- 
das,  ibid,  maketh  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  278.  stoppeth 
the  passage  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians through  Thessaly,  ibid. 
is  barred  the  use  of  the  sea 
by  the  Athenians,  and  why, 
331. 

Pericles  warreth  on  Samos,  61. 
besiegeth  Oenens,  58.  des- 
cended of  a  stock  that  was 
under  the  curse  for  violation 
of  sanctuary,  67.  enemy  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ibid,  blamed 
by  the  Athenians  as  author  of 
the  war,  94.  gives  his  land  to 
the  state,  in  case  it  were  spar- 
ed by  the  enemy,  89.  his 
death  and  praise,  1 1 6. 

Peripolium,  194. 

Peroebia,  249. 

Perseides,  6. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  106. 

Phaciom,  249. 

Phasax  sent  into  Sicily,  2S3. — 
moveth  war  against  Syracuse, 
ibid. 

Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno,  279. 

Phagres,  138. 


Phaleron,  55. 

Phanotis,  247. 

Pharsalus,  58,  248. 

Phaselis,  119. 

Pheia,  96. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  31. 

Phliasia  wasted  by  the  Argives, 
330. 

Phlius,  316. 

Phoceae,    283. 

PhocEea,  469. 

Phoenicians,  addicted  to  robbery, 
5.  their  cities  in  Sicily,  340. 
Phoenicia,  1 19. 

Phcenicus,  a  haven,  470. 

Phormio  wasteth  Chalcidea,  35. 
sent  to  Potidaea,  ibid,  sent  to 
Naupactus,  119.  figliteth  with 
the  Corinthians,  128.  with 
Cnemus,  134.  putteth  sus- 
pected persons  out  of  Stratut 
and  Corontae,  1 40. 

Phrygii,  a  place  m  Corinthia,  95. 

Phrynicus  refuseth  battle,  and 
why,  467.  his  art  to  elude  the 
accusation  of  Alcibiades,  480. 
his  death,  503. 

Phthiotis,  3. 

Physca,  138. 

Phytia,  198. 

Pieria,  139. 

Piraeus,  better  to  the  Athenians 
than  their  city,50.  when  wall- 
ed in,  ibid,  attempted  by  the 
Peloponne&ians,  134.  Piraeu* 
of  Corinthia,  458. 

Pisander  laboureth  the  recalling 
of  Alcibiades,  and  deposing 
of  the  people,  481.  accuseth 
Phrynicus,  482.  is  a  prin- 
cipal man  in  the  setting  up  of 
the  four  hundred  at  Athens, 
489. 

Pisi^tratus,  the  son  of  Hippias, 
the  tyrant,  368. 

Pitanat'c,  13. 

Pithius,  willi  sixty  more  senators 
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slain  in  Corcyra  fn  the  senate, 
180. 

Pits.  Men  thrown  into  pits,  1 1 8 

Plataea  surprized,  82,  victualled 
by  the  Atiienians,  85.  at- 
tempted by  fire,  123.  by  en- 
gines, ibid,  besieged,  124. 
yielded,  1§9.  escape  of  two 
hundrr  d  and  twelve  Plalaeans, 
152.  Plataea  demolished,  179. 

Plataeis  invaded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 120. 

Pleistoanax  banished,  9+.  desir- 
eth  peace,  and  why.  291 . 

Hemmyrium  fortified  by  Nicias, 
403.  taken  by  the  Syracusi- 
ans,4-12. 

Pleuron,  195. 

Polis  Argivis,  1 17. 

Poppy  tempered  with  honey 
sent  over  into  Sphacteria,  220. 

Potidania,  193. 

Potidaea,  3 1 .  revolteth,  32.  is  be- 
sieged, 35.  the  Potidaeans  eat 
one  another,!  19.  they  yield, 
ibid. 

Prasiae,  111. 

Priene,  60. 

Pronaei,  98. 

Prophecies  rife  before  great  wars, 
85. 

Prophecy  at  Delphi,  procured 
by  subornation,  290. 

Proschiou,   195,  198. 

Prote,  212. 

Prytanes,  490. 

Pteleum,  293,  465,  469. 

Pydna,  33. 

P>lus,  206.  fortified  by  the 
Athenians,  207.  kept  by 
Messenians,  228. 

P^rrha,  159. 

Q. 

Quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  1 5. 

M 


Quarries,  a  prison  at  Sjrracuse, 
450. 

Question,  how  put  in  the  assem- 
bly at  Sparta,  4S. 

(Question  to  be  answered  by  the 
Plata?ans,  169. 

R. 

Religion  neglected  in  the  time 
of  the  pestilence,  110.  the 
opinion  of  the  Athenians, 
touching  the  gods,  335. 

Revolt.  Causes  of  revolts,  53. 

Rbegimn,   188. 

Rheiti,93. 

Rh^itus,  228. 

Rhenea  tied  to  Delos  with  a 
chain,   196. 

Rhium  Mdychricum,   129. 

Rhium  Achaicum,   129. 

Rhodes,  475. 

Rhodope,   136,   138. 

Rhoetium,  233. 

Robbing  had  in  honour,  4. 

s. 

Sabylinthus,  king  of  the  Agne- 

ans,   1 25. 
Sadocus   made  free  of  the  city 

of  Athens,  98.  betrayeth  the* 

Lacedaemonian   ambassadors, 

117. 
SaloBthus  entereth  secretly  into 

Mitylene,    and  confirmeth  it 

against  the   Athenians,  155. 

is   taken,     159.    and  put   to 

death  at  Athens,  ibid. 
Salaminia,    the  name  of  a  tri* 

reme,   158. 
Salamis  over-run  by  the  Pelopon- 

nesians,  135. 
Samos  b^ieged,  60.  yielded,  61. 

Samos  in  edition,  491. 
Sane,  205. 
m 
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Sanctuary,  15,  67. 

Scione,  271.  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  ,  279.  expugned 
and  given  to  the  Platseans, 
300. 

Sciritoe,  322. 

Scomius,  136. 

Scyllasum,  314. 

Scyros,  52. 

Scytale,  69. 

Scythians,  their  power,  137. 

Seditions,  most  incident  to  fer- 
tile countries,  2.  sedition  in 
Corcyra,  1 7  9.  manners  of  the 
seditious  described,  184.  the 
nobihty  in  the  sedition  of 
Corcyra,  how  destroyed,  232. 

Selinus,  341.  when  built,  ibid. 

Sentence.  The  cruel  sentence 
of  the  Athenians  against  the 
JMitylenians,   159. 

Sermyla,  35. 

Shipping  of  Greece,  what  it  was 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
10. 

Sicani,  340. 

Sicily  described,  5iO.  et  seq.  Si- 
cilians make  peace  amongst 
themselves  at  Gela,  236.  the 
Sicilian  voyage  resolved  on  at 
Athens,  344. 

Siculi,  341. 

Sicyon  oligarchized,  329. 

Sidussa,  465. 

Sinthians,   137. 

Siphae,  254. 

Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace  leagues 
with  the  Athenians,  98.  war- 
reth  on  Macedon,  135.  re- 
tireth  thence,  140. 

Solium,   98, 

Solygia,  229. 

Spartans  taken  in  Sphacteria, 
290. 

Spartolus,  124. 

i^phacteria,  how  situate,  208. 


Stagirus  revolteth,  254. 

Standard  in  battle,  27. 

Sthenelaidas,  46. 

Stratagem  of  Ariston,  422. 

Stratus.  The  Chaonians  over- 
thrown by  ambush  at  Stratus, 
126. 

Strymon,  53,  136,  264,  285. 

Sybota,  the  islands,  27,  30. — 
Sybota,  the  haven,  28,  182. 

Syca,  394. 

Syme,  474. 

SyncEcia,  why,  and  by  whom 
instituted,  91. 

Syracuse,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  341.  the  Syracusians 
displace  their  generals  and 
why,  398.  Syracuse  how  near 
to  being  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 403.  the  Syracusians 
begin  to  treat  with  Nicias, 
398.  they  shut  up  the  mouth 
of  the  great  haven,  434. 

T. 

Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  to  Tis- 
saphernes,  461. 

Talent,  the  pay  for  a  month,  to 
a  galley,  344.  a  ship  of  five 
hundred  talents  burthen,  270. 

Tcenarus.  Temple  of  Neptune 
at  Taenarus,  67. 

Tanagra,  57,  190,  247,  416. 

Tantalus,  a  Lacedcemonian,  ta- 
ken, and  added  to  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Pylus,  236. 

Tegea,  300,  319,  325.  Tegean* 
and  Mantineans  fight  at  Ores- 
tium,  279.  Tegeans  refuse 
the  Argive  league,  301. 

Temple  of  Juno  buiK  in  the 
ruins  of  Platoea,   179. 

A  tenth  of  the  land  in  Lesbos 
consecrated,   1 68. 

Tereas,  393. 


iNDax. 


Teren,  97. 

Tereus,  97. 

Teuglussa,  474. 

Teus  revoUeth,  46 1 . 

Teutiaplus  his  advice  to  Alcidas, 
156. 

Thalamii,  224. 

Thapsus,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  341.  Thapsus,  394. 

ITiarups,  king  of  the  Molossi- 
ans  and  Antitanes,   125. 

Thassus  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 53.  is  subdued,  ibid. 
ohgarchizedby  the  Athenians, 
revolteth  from  them,  487. 

Thebes,  seat  of  the  war,  made 
by  Xerxes,  48.  distant  from 
Plataea  seventy  furlongs,  84. 

Thebans  attempting  to  surprize 
Plataea,  taken  prisoners,  84. 
slain,  ibid. 

Themistocles,  10,  40.  adviseth 
to  wall  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
48.  deludeth  the  Laceda2mo- 
nians,  49.  addicted  to  the  af- 
fairs by  sea,  50.  author  to 
the  Athenians  to  take  upon 
them  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  ibid,  bis  letter  to  Ar^ax- 
erxes,  74.  his  praise,  ibid. 
his  death  and  burial,  ibid. 

Theramenes,  a  Lacedaemonian, 
cast  away  at  sea,  472. 

Theramenes,  the  Athenian,  503, 
et  seq. 

Therme,  33,  98. 

Thermopylae,   139,   191. 

Theseus  reduceth  the  Athenians 
to  one  city,  91. 

Thespiae,  247.  the  walls  of 
Thespiae  razed,  279.  Thes- 
pian commons  assault  the  few, 
393. 

Thesprotis,   19,  26. 

Thessalians,  139.  they  infest 
Heraclea,  191. 

Thiamuj,  198. 


Thrace  described,  136.  Thraci- 
an  custom  in  receiving  gifts, 
137.  the  Thracian  army  in 
Macedonia,  135.  Thracians 
sack  Mycalessus,  416. 

Thriasian  fields,  93. 

Thronium,  96. 

Thucydides,  his  diligence  in 
writing  this  history,  13.  is 
sick  of  the  pestilence,  107, 
defendeth  Eion,  263.  is  ba- 
nished for  twenty  years,  and 
when,  297.  lived  throughout 
the  whole  war,  ibid. 

Thyrea,  97,  235,306. 

Tbyssus,  265. 

Tichium,   193. 

Timoc  rates,   ]  34. 

Tissaphernes  seeketh  the  Lace- 
daemonian league,  456.  it 
well  affected  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, 47  8.  why  he  brought 
not  the  Phoenician  fleet  from 
Aspendus,  500. 

Tolophonians,   1 95. 

Tomeus,  269. 

Tor»ne,  265. 

Trachinians,   191. 

Tribute,  when  fii-st  assessed  by 
the  Athenian^,  52. 

Trinacria,  340. 

Triopium,  47 1 . 

Tripodiscus,  243. 

Tritaeans,   195. 

Troezen,   111. 

Trogilus,  395. 

The  Trojan  war,  first  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  Grecians,  3.  the 
Trojan  fleet,  7. 

Trotilus,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  341. 

Truce  for  five  years  between  the 
Lacediemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, 59.  truce  at  Pylus, 
213.  for  a  year  between'  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athe- 
nians, 263.   ended,  281.  be- 
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twcen  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Argive  armies,  318. 
Tyrants,   11.  tyranny  of  the  Pi - 
gistratides  easy,  369.  tyranny 
opposite  to  democracy,  389. 

w. 

Walling  of  towns  when  it  began 
in  Greece,  5.  the  walls  of 
Athens  built  in  haste,  48.  the 
wall  about  Piraeus,  50.  the 
long  walls  of  Athens  be- 
gun, 56.  inhabited,  92.  the 
long  walls  of  Megara,  built 
by  the  Athenians,  55.  long 
walls  from  Patrse  to  Rhium, 
314.  the  walls  of  Tanagra 
razed,  57.  the  walls  of  the 
Athenians  to  enclose  Syra- 
cuse, 394,  395.  wall  of  the 
Syracusians  to  cut  off  the 
walls  of  the  Athenians,  403, 
405. 

War  of  old  time,  10.  between 
the  Chalcideans  and  Eretrians, 
ibid,  against  Sparta  decreed 
at  Athens,  47.  the  holy  war, 
59,  war  of  the  Athenians  a- 
gainst  Samos,  60.  of  the 
Athenians  in  ^gypt  ended, 
58.  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  8 1 .  war  be- 
tween the  Argives  and  Epi- 
daurians,  314.  the  children 
of  such  as  died  in  the  war, 
kept  by  the  Athenian  people, 
106. 

Watch- word,  425. 

Wind.    A  set  wind  every  morn- 


ing blowing  from  the  month 
of  the  Crissa^an  bay,  128. 
Vv^oods.  The  advantage  of 
woods  in  fight,  222.  the 
woods  in  Sphacteria  set  on 
fire,  and  burnt  up  by  acci- 
dent, 223. 

X. 

Xenares,  ephore  of  Lacedaemon, 
seeketh  to  dissolve  the  peace, 
303,  309. 

Xerxes  his  fleet,  II.  his  letter 
to  Pausanias,  69. 

Y. 

Year.  The  first  year  of  the  Pelo- 
jjonnesian  war,  81.  II.  100. 
III.  120.  IV.  143.  V.  155. 
VI.  189.  VII.  205.  VIII. 
233.  IX.  268.  X.  281. 
XI.  296.  XII.  305.  XIII. 
314.  XIV.  316.  XV.  329. 
XVI.  331.  XVII.  344.— 
XVIII.  392.  XIX.  410.  XX. 
457.  XXI.  485.  the  number 
of  years  that  the  whole  war 
lasted,  297.  how  the  years  of 
the  war  ought  to  be  reckoned, 
294. 

Young  men  made  governors  of 
cities,  contrary  to  the  laws, 
278. 

z. 

Zacynthus,   117. 
Zancle,  342. 
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